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The  parade  to  USA  WEEKEND  began  just  a  little  more  than 
seven  months  ago  when  FAMILY  WEEKLY  became  USA  WEEKEND. 
The  parade  has  continued  to  grow,  with  nine  newspapers 
serving  800,000  households  joining  since  our  debut. 

USA  WEEKEND  is  now  carried  by  267  newspapers  and 
circulation  exceeds  13.5  million.  In  record  numbers, 
readers  and  advertisers  are  joining  the  parade  to  USA  WEEKEND. 
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They  add  up  to  superior  dot 
reproduction.  Dots  with  sharp,  well 
defined  edges,  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  plate’s  electrochemical  grain. 

Newsplate  S  is  easy  to  live  with.  Pro¬ 
cess  it  in  your  existing  processor  with  a 
developing  lacquer.  There’s  no  cross¬ 
contamination  of  chemicals. 

On  the  press,  you  can  depend  on 
Newsplate  S  for  fast  rollup,  better 
ink/water  balance  and  built-in  capacity 
for  runs  up  to  250M  impressions.  The 
quality  of  these  plates  gives  you  “room 
to  improve”  in  the  pressroom. 

Newsplate  S  negative-working 
presensitized  offset  plates  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  U.S.A.  by  American 
Hoechst  Corporation. 


MAGNIFIED  400  TIMES  MAGNIFIED  100  TIMES 

Hoechst  Newsplate  S  produces  sharp  well  defined  dot  edges. 


MAGNIFIED  400  TIMES  MAGNIFIED  100  TIMES 

Typical  wipe-on  plate  dot  edges  begin  to  grow. 


For  more  information,  call  toll  free  1-800-243-NEWS.  In  New  Jersey  (201)  231-3833 
American  Hoechst  Corporation,  RO.  Box  3700,  Somerville,  N.J.  08876 


Hoechst  M 
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MAY 

2-15 — DRUPA  86,  International  Fair,  Printing  and  Paper,  Dusseidorf,  West 
Gennany. 

9-11— Pittsburgh  Interdisciplinary  Conference  on  Photo  Journalism,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

11- 14 — International  Press  Institute,  General  Assembly,  Redoutensaele- 

Holburg,  Vienna. 

12- 14— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Omaha,  Neb. 

17>20— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Meeting, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

18-19— American  Press  Institute  &  The  Task  Force  on  Minorities  in  the 
Newspaper  Business,  Conference,  Reston,  Va. 

18-21— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Marriott  Harbor 
Beach  Resort,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

18-21— Pacific  Northwest  Intemationai  Circuiation  Managers’  Association, 
Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Indian  Hiiis-Red  Lion  Inn,  Pendleton,  Ore. 
18-23— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

20- 22— The  Media  in  America:  Credibility  Questions,  Conference  for  Jour¬ 

nalism  Center,  Watergate  Hotei,  Washington,  D  C. 

23-24— Mississippi  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Convention,  Biloxi. 

26- 28— Internationeil  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pubiishers,  FIEJ  Congress, 

Ritz,  Lisbon. 

29-31— Fiorida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Sales  Conference,  Hyatt  Hotel,  Sarasota. 

30/6-1— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Advanced  Economics 
Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-sponsored  with  the  Gannett  Found¬ 
ation,  Stouffer  Pine  isie  Resort,  Atlanta. 

31/6-1 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  PNPA,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Con¬ 
vention  Center,  Hershey. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

APRIL 

28-30— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY 

4-7— American  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Newspaper  Budgeting  Process, 
Reston,  Va. 

4- 7— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics,  Virginian- 

Pilot/Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va. 

4-17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,Professional  Management, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5- 8— ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Omni  Intemationai 

Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

5-9— ANPA  Advanced  Offset  Press  Operations  Seminar,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  Reston,  Va. 

7—  NENA  Newspaper  in  Education  Workshop,  New  Engiand  Center, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

8—  NENA  Education  Writers  Workshop,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 

8- 10— The  37th  Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Holiday  Inn/ 

Woodlawn  Road,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

9- 11 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Seminar,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Western  Ontario,  Delaware  Hall,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
11-16 — American  Press  Seminar,  Managing  Computer  Systems,  Reston, 
Va. 

14-16 — PNPA  Advertising  Training  Seminar,  PNPA  Press  Center  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

18-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Regionai  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Wood- 
lake  Resort  and  Convention  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

18- 20— iniand  Daily  Press  Association,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar,  Marriott 

O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19- 23— ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Controi  Seminar,  the  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

21- 22 — NENA/NEACE  District  Manager  Training  Workshop,  Sheraton- 

West  Hotel,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

27- 30 — The  Poynter  Institute  of  Media  Studies,  National  Teaching  Awards/ 

Ethics,  St.  Petersburg,  Fia. 
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WASHINGTON 

“When  the  U.S.  bases  became  an  issue  in 
the  Philippines  election  campaign,  I  remem¬ 
bered  covering  a  congressional  hearing  two 
years  before  where  Palau  was  mentioned  as  a 
place  to  move  the  bases  if  they  ever  had  to  leave 
the  Philippines. 

“I  began  checking  around  and  eventually  a 
source  told  me  he  understood  the  agreement  had 
been  signed.  I  went  to  the  agency  involved  and 
managed  to  acquire  a  two-inch  thick  copy  of  the 
agreement’.’ 


Washington  correspondent  Jim  Adams’  experi¬ 
ence  and  expertise  gave  Reuters  a  one-day  beat 
with  the  news  that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
considering  options  to  move  U.S.  military  bases  to 
Palau  because  of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

Day  after  day,  the  51  journalists  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  Reuters 
provide  newspapers  here  and  around  the  world  with 
fast,  perceptive  reporting  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
And  they  specialize  in  analytical  pieces  to  explain 
the  fast-breaking  events  while  providing  instant 
profiles  of  people  making  the  news. 


Bruce  Russell  with  White  House  team  Patricia  Wilson  and  Gene  Gibbons. 


For  more  information  call  John  DePrez  (212)  603-3572  or  Mary  Ellen  Haskett  (212)  603-3571  Reuters  U  S  Inc,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 


•  Editor-in-Charge  Rodney  Finder  discovered  —  on 
February  5,  Budget  Day  —  that  there  was  a  $15 
billion  shortfall  in  Defense  Department  figures, 
threatening  the  whole  budget-balancing  program. 
The  next  day  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
confirmed  the  gap. 


•  Financial  writer  Donna  Smith  was  one  day  ahead 
of  the  competition  with  word  that  Manuel  Johnson 
had  been  picked  as 
new  Federal  Reserve 
Board  governor. 


•  Congressional  cor¬ 
respondent  Michael 
Posner  has  had  a  string 
of  beats,  including  the 
redefection  of  Vitaly 
Yurchenko,  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  high-level  KGB 
agent  Viktor  Gudarev 
in  Athens  and  the  sui¬ 
cide  of  China  spy  Larry 
Wu-Tai  Chin  in  his  jail 
cell. 


The  Reuter  approach  to  Washington  coverage 
provides  a  unique  perspective  by  combining  the 
talents  of  American  journalists  with  those  of  vet¬ 
eran  foreign  correspondents.  Bruce  Russell,  who 
heads  the  Washington  bureau,  gained  extensive 
experience  first  in  such  places  as  Egypt,  Lagos  and 
the  Far  East,  while  News  Editor  Jeff  Antevil 
worked  at  The  New  York  Daily  News  as  diplomatic 
correspondent  before  moving  to  Reuters. 

Carol  Giacomo,  who  spent  10  years  with  The 
Hartford  Courant  before  joining  Reuters  in  1983, 
covers  foreign  affairs  in  Congress.  Veteran  White 
House  correspondent  Gene  Gibbons,  who  joined 
Reuters  last  year  from  United  Press  International, 
has  covered  four  presidents. 


Carol  GiacofTK) 

(left)  and  Jackie  Frank 
cover  the 

financial  committees 
on  the  Hill. 


Rodney  Pinder,  Jeff  Antevil  and  Dave  Nagy. 


Financial  Editor-in-Charge  Peter  Torday  brings 
to  his  job  a  wealth  of  experience  having  had 
reporting  assignments  in  Ottawa  and  Brussels  and 
covered  major  economic  meetings  around  the 
world.  National  Security/Foreign  Policy  Editor-in- 
Charge  Rodney  Pinder  uses  the  knowledge  gained 
reporting  from  Pakistan,  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Africa  to  put  U.S.  policy  into  a  global 
context. 

The  Reuter  team  of  veteran  American  and 
foreign  correspondents  provides  a  special  edge 
appreciated  by  more  and  more  American  editors  — 
in-depth  coverage  of  U.S.  politics  and  government 
from  an  international  viewpoint. 


Reuters.  Our  commitment  is  to  excellence  in  news. 
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If  you  want  to  be  superior,  dare  to 
venture  beyond  the  ordinary.  The 
TV  Listings  Group,  Inc.  brings  your 
readers  face-to-face  with  computer 
age  technology.  Whatever  it  takes 
to  make  your  TV  Listings  unique — 
we've  got.  Formats,  typesizes,  and 
column  widths  to  meet  your  own 
special  needs  . . .  with  electrifying 
results.  See  for  yourself  the  heights 
you  can  reach  with  our  versatility 
and  imagination. 


Give  US  a  call  today  at 

(817)332-6933 


100  Eclst  15th  Street/Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102 
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IN  CONCERT 
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Six  reasons 
\i1iy  Parade  is 
America’s  Sunday 
magazine. 


wno.  Who  they  read  week  after  week.  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  authors  like  Norman  Mailer,  David 
Halberstam,  Carl  Sagan. 

What.  What  they  read  avidly:  “Personality 
Parade’’— America’s  best-read  feature  in  print. 
Touching  stories  like  that  of  James  Stephens— a  man 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  saving  children  of  lepers.  And 
opinion  makers/newsmakers  like  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  and  President  Reagan. 

Where.  Where  they  read  articles  that  are  some  of 
the  most  quoted  in  the  world. 

Why.  Why  they  read  it.  Because  Parade  captures 
the  fabric  and  texture  of  their  lives.  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

When.  Sunday  morning.  With  Jack  Anderson  on 
Washington.  Dick  Schaap  on  sports.  Eaii  Ubell  on 
health.  And  colorful  profiles  and  useful  information 
from  James  Brady  and  Gail  Sheehy.  As  well  as  tasteful 
tips  and  recipes  from  food  editors  Sheila  Lukins  and 
Julee  Rosso,  authors  of  the  best-selling  Silver  Palate 
cookbooks. 

How.  How  does  all  this  affect  you?  Newspapers 
respond  to  their  readers.  And  readers  respond  to 
Parade.  So,  last  year,  more  than  150  newspapers 
responded  by  adding  Parade.  Find  out  more  about 
Parade  for  your  newspaper.  For  more  information,  call 
Parade’s  Publisher,  Carlo  Vittorini  at  (212)  573-70(X). 


More  readers  want  us. 
More  newispapers  carry  us, 


K 
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TOIW 


now: 


The  average  daily  paid 
circulation  of  USA  TODAY 
is  now  up  to 
1,417,077* 

-a  hefty  11%  increase 
over  a  year  ago. 

In  a  little  more  than  3  years, 
USA  TODAY  has  truly  become 
The  Nation's  Newspaper. 

'Total  averaQe  daily  paid  circulation,  including  single  copy, 
customer  delivery  and  bulk  (blue  chip)  sales  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  March  26  t9^.  as  compiled  by  USA  TODAY 
from  ABC  publisher  s  statements,  sublet  to  audit 


A  salute  to  the  men  and  women . . . 
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Bam  Johnson 
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Lafayette,  Ind.  Lansdale,  1^.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Georgia  C.  Voysey 
Marietta,  Ohio 


OQiArNEIT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES  WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr.  Maurice  L  Hickey  Robert  C.  Nelson  Louis  A.  Weil  III  Richard  B.  Tuttle  Harold  Burdick  Brooks  Johnson 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Detroit,  Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.  Elmira.  N.Y.  El  1^.  Texas  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 


Robert  B.  Miller  Jr. 
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Robert  T.  Collins 
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Joseph  P.  Pepe 
Bellingham,  Wash. 


Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers 
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Boise,  Idaho 


John  P.  Zanotti 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lee  P.  Webber 
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Michael  A.  Lind 
Coffeyville,  Kan. 
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Gary  T.  Stout 
Danville,  III. 


■  ■  ■  who  publish  Gannett  newspapers 
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We  point  the  twwn  every  doyi 


colorful  advertising  for  added  impact 
in  the  nation’s  biggest  market. 

Every  day,  more  and  more  New 
Yorkers  are  discovering  what  Long  Is¬ 
landers  have  known  about  Newsday 
for  more  than  45  years: 

There’s  nothing  else  like  it. 


You  can’t  really  see  the  world’s 
greatest  city  in  simple  black  and  white. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers  in  New  York  are  turning  to  a 
colorful  new  choice. 

New  York  Newsday. 

New  York  Newsday  is  the  city’s 
newest  and  fastest-growing  daily 


newspaper.  A  newspaper  with  a  per¬ 
spective  on  New  York  you  won’t  get 
anywhere  else. 

The  only  New  York  newspaper  with 
full  color  daily. 

Full  color  for  readers  to  see  the  Big 
Apple  in  all  its  splendor... from  powerful 
photography  found  nowhere  else  to 
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Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Antitrust  and  the  press 

It  is  a  little  shocking  when  any  newspaper  editor  or  journalism 
professor  suggests  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  invoked  to  insure  the 
quality  of  editorial  content  which  they  feel  is  threatened  by  newspa¬ 
per  mergers. 

It  is  heart-warming  and  reassuring  when  the  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  tells  them  they  should  be  wary 
of  using  antitrust  laws  as  a  way  to  compel  better  editorial  content. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Douglas  Ginsburg  told  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  last  week 
that  turning  to  antitrust  laws  invites  government  regulation  and 
probably  violates  the  First  Amendment.  “I  would  urge  you  not  to 
enlist  antitrust  laws  in  your  cause,”  he  said. 

Newspaper  people  should  be  the  first  to  abhor  any  government 
regulation  of  newspapers  —  even  the  threat  of  it. 

The  allegation  is  that  the  quality  of  newspaper  content  is 
threatened  when  large  media  companies  absorb  newspapers  because 
of  the  tendency  of  public  companies  to  concentrate  on  constant 
growth  and  earnings.  News  and  editorial  department  budgets  will  be 
sacrificed  in  the  search  for  cost-cutting  and  greater  profits,  it  was 
suggested.  When  that  happens,  it  is  said,  content  will  suffer. 

A  case  probably  could  be  made  showing  that  some  news  depart¬ 
ment  budgets  have  been  reduced  after  mergers  and  are  lower  than 
those  of  independently-owned  newspapers.  The  questions  to  be 
asked  are  whether  the  budgets  were  too  high  under  independent 
ownership  to  begin  with  and  whether  they  were  reduced  by  new 
corporate  owners  to  the  point  of  harming  quality.  Only  time  will 
determine  the  effects  of  the  latter,  if  it  is  true. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  newspaper  executive,  whether  he  or  she  is 
newspaper-trained  and  oriented  or  has  an  MBA  background,  being 
so  stupid  as  to  destroy  the  only  thing  the  newspaper  has  to  sell  to  its 
advertisers  and  its  readers — the  quality  of  its  product  and  its  service 
to  the  community. 

We  hope  the  newspaper  business  will  never  turn  to  government  — 
especially  the  Department  of  Justice  —  to  solve  its  problems. 

ANPA’s  100th  annual  convention 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  reaches  an  im¬ 
portant  milestone  next  week  during  its  100th  annual  convention. 
There  are  not  many  industry  associations  that  have  gained  that 
distinction,  nor  are  there  many  that  can  equal  ANPA’s  vast  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  business  it  has  served  over  those  years. 

In  its  formative  years,  ANPA  held  its  meetings  behind  closed 
doors.  Neither  the  public,  nor  members  of  the  press  it  represented, 
were  admitted  to  its  deliberations.  Today,  ANPA  conventions  are  an 
open  book  as  are  most  of  its  activities. 

The  association  is  in  the  forefi’ont  of  the  fight  for  freedom  of 
information,  against  government  secrecy,  for  the  vigorous  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  and  circulation,  providing  the  leadership  for  the 
most  advanced  equipment  and  technologies. 

The  newspaper  business  is  fortunate  to  have  the  leadership  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  executives  who  give  their  time 
and  effort  unselfishly  through  ANPA  in  behalf  of  better  newspapers. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  enough  is  enough  with  reader  surveys 


Three  rousing  cheers  for  Robert  P. 
Clark’s  article  in  the  March  29  issue, 
which  hit  the  target  right  in  the  eye 
when  he  questioned  the  validity  of 
Times-Mirror’s  Gallup  poll,  which 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  rocky 
terrain  of  press  credibility  was  really  a 
milk  and  honey  Shangri-la  of 
“belie  vability.” 

This  article  should  win  a  Pulitzer 
for  telling  the  truth  with  no  holds 
barred. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  veil  of 
obfuscation  envelopes  the  poll  — 
because  it  fails  to  even  define  the 
term  “believability”  —  Clark,  by 
meticulous  comparison  with  three 
previous  polls  conducted  in  1983  and 
1984,  which  definitely  established  a 
credibility  hole,  destroys  the  logic  of 
the  poll’s  thesis:  that  “believability” 
equates  with  credibility. 

But  in  spite  of  Clark’s  conclusions, 
the  press  will  surely  cling  to  this 
newly-found  dimension  and  use  it  as  a 
self-serving  measure  of  public 
approval  when  all  other  measure¬ 
ments  fail. 

And  although  the  author  has 
proved  the  shallowness  of  the  claim  of 
press  believability  by  comparing  the 
Gallup  poll  with  recent  polls,  the 
indisputable  fact  is  that  the  problem 
of  press  credibility  has  existed  since 
colonial  days. 

But  the  issue  finally  crystallized  in 
1947  when  the  Hutchins  Commission 
shocked  the  nation  with  its  report  that 
the  concentrated  growth  of  press 
power  and  wealth  “are  a  threat  to 
democracy.” 

Then  followed  in  1964  the  Warren 
Commission  which  castigated  the 
press  for  its  shameful  role  in  the  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  case  involving  the 
murder  of  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  the  Commission’s  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  news  media  “promulgate 
a  code  of  professional  conduct”  — 
which  has  not  been  done  to  this  day. 

And  in  1973,  to  answer  the  ever¬ 
growing  demands  of  the  public  for  a 
right  of  reply,  the  National  News 
Council  was  established  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  public  against  the 
media. 

But  this  effort  to  restore  credibility 
of  the  press  terminated  in  1984  when 
the  press  withdrew  its  financial  sup¬ 
port. 

And  again  in  1976  the  disaffection 
of  the  public  with  the  press  was  docu¬ 
mented  in  a  lengthy  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  under  the  title 
“America’s  Press  Under  Fire,” 
which  spotlighted  press  arrogance 
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and  sensationalism,  and  press  indif¬ 
ference  to  public  sensibilities. 

But  the  credibility  problem  refused 
to  go  away,  and  in  1979  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
called  a  conference  of  40  of  its 
publishers  to  consider  the  question: 
“Why  do  readers  hate  the  press?” 

The  answer  was  summed  up  in 
these  conclusions:  the  public’s  per¬ 
ception  is  that  newspapers  are  arro¬ 
gant;  they  have  a  capacity  for  hurting 
people;  they  don’t  give  a  damn  about 
the  feelings  of  their  readers;  and  they 
are  remote  and  unreachable. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these 
warnings  the  press  continued  to  show 
its  indifference,  and  in  1983  Time 
magazine  published  a  scorching  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  press  titled  “Journalism 
Under  Fire,”  which  repeated  the 
litany  of  press  horror  stories  that  had 
grown  with  the  years. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  three 
surveys  that  Clark  analyzed  in  his 
article:  a  Gallup  poll  in  1983,  a  Harris 
survey  in  1983  and  the  ASNE  credi¬ 
bility  study  in  1984. 

But  as  if  this  plethora  of  polls  and 
surveys  did  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
the  press,  another  study  was  underta¬ 
ken  in  1985  by  APME  specifically 
dealing  with  the  “credibility  gap.” 

And  again  in  1985,  the  Gannett 
Center  for  Media  Studies  at  Columbia 
University,  after  completing  a  public 
attitudes  test  in  Toledo  and  Balti¬ 
more,  indicated  that  it  intends  to  con¬ 
duct  a  national  study  in  1986. 

Now,  when  is  enough  enough? 

How  many  more  surveys  will  the 
press  have  to  make  to  prove  that  a 
phantom  exists,  when  cold,  historical 
reality  proves  otherwise? 

Indeed,  considering  its  long  history 
of  credibility  problems  and  infrac¬ 


tions,  the  press’  procrastination  and 
indifference  indicates  its  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  change  the  scenario. 

Instead  of  having  the  visceral  forti¬ 
tude  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  admit 
the  existence  of  a  deep  credibility  pit, 
it  undertakes  yet  another  poll  and 
ends  up  calling  a  spade  a  heart,  and 
thereupon  declares  that  it  is  loved  by 
the  public  because  it  is  “believable.” 

This  arcane  legerdemain  will  not 
fool  the  public,  and  the  press  should 
stop  kidding  itself  that  it  will. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  legion  of  voices 
within  and  without  the  media  now 
demanding  the  establishment  of  a 
News  Council  to  regain  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  press  should  have  the 
courage  to  face  reality  and  lose  no 
time  in  voicing  its  approval. 

And  since  the  Canadian  press  has 
proved  it  can  live  amicably  with  the 
news  councils,  the  U.S.  press  will  do 
no  less  if  it  trims  its  pride  and  gives 
itself  a  chance.  Credibility  is  sure  to 
follow. 

Joseph  Krasner 
Bricktown,  N.J. 

Gluck  folds 
another  paper 

Jeffrey  M.  Gluck’s  latest  St.  Louis 
daily  newspaper  folded  (April  7)  after 
just  six  issues. 

The  St.  Louis  Daily  News  had  a 
full-time  staff  of  about  45,  with  an 
additional  55  part-time  employees. 

Gluck,  along  with  businessman 
Marcus  H.  Tully  II,  started  the  Daily 
News  just  months  after  he  was 
stripped  of  ownership  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  by  a  bankruptcy 
judge. 
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Millions  from  St.  Louis  to  Singapore  wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other 
puzzle. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CROSSWORD 


To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York,  800-972-3550  or 
212-645-3000/Bill  Hissinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Finch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 

SPECIAL  fMIlRES-SYIViOlTIONS^ 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10011 
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IT  FIRED-UP  THE  COMMUNITY  SPIRIT 


It  began  as  a  simple  idea.  Prepare  a  Special 
Section  highlighting  the  positive  aspects  about 
the  Birmingham  Metropolitan  area. 

A  simple  idea  that  turned  into  a  revolutionary 
response  from  the  business  and  professional 
community. 

The  "Good  News"  soon  spread  like  wildfire. 

Before  the  deadline  dates  had  arrived, advertising 
reservations  were  so  numerous  that  Good  News 
Birmingham  will  be  the  largest  retail  advertising 
Special  Section  in  the  history  of  The 
Birmingham  News  Company. 

The  community  proved  to  be  hungry  for  good 
news  about  the  Birmingham  area.  About  its 
economic  growth . . .  wonderful  climate . . . 
friendly  people ...  its  tradition  of  family  values 
and  hard  work ...  and  its  in-step  pace  with  the 
future. 

Good  News  Birmingham  revealed  that  the 
people  of  this  area  are  fired-up  about  being  a 
part  of  the  brightest  spot  in  the  sun-belt.  And  it 
proved,  again,  the  positive  impact  of . . . 

(Sht  Birmmgiham  Netas 

Agents  for  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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What  every  newspaper  owner  needs  to  know 

An  inside  iook  at  how  one  investment  banking  firm  is  enabiing  minority 
sharehoiders  in  famiiy-owned  media  firms  to  get  top  vaiue  for  their  stock 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

With  increasing  regularity,  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  Henry 
Ansbacher  Inc.  keeps  turning  up  as 
the  behind-the-scenes  financial  pow¬ 
erhouse  in  the  breakup  of  family- 
owned  media  companies. 

The  firm  was  formed  just  two  years 
ago  when  the  British  corporation  of 
Henry  Ansbacher  Holdings  PLC 
raided  the  communications  and  pub¬ 
lishing  group  at  Bankers  Trust. 

Christopher  J.H.M.  Shaw,  who 
headed  the  Bankers  Trust  operation, 
is  now  co-managing  director  of  Henry 
Ansbacher Inc. 

Ansbacher  initiated  36  “done 
deals’’  in  1985,  and  has  19  deals  to  its 
credit  so  far  this  year.  About  half  of 
those  transactions  involved  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Shaw. 

The  firm’s  most  recent  deal 
involved  the  representation  of  the 
Baker  family’s  interests  in  the  sale  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in 
Tacoma.  McClatchy  Newspapers 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  purchase 
the  daily  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  Sun¬ 
day  News-Tribune  &  Ledger  and 
weekly  Pierce  County  Herald  for 
$112  million  and  Viacom  intends  to 
purchase  Puget  Sound  Cable  for  $105 
million. 

Hearst  Corp.  has  also  retained 
Ansbacher  to  handle  the  sale  of  the 
Baltimore  News  American. 

However,  Ansbacher’s  main 
impact,  according  to  Shaw,  has  been 
from  its  pioneering  work  in  enabling 
minority  shareholders  in  family- 
owned  media  companies  to  realize 
full  market  value  for  their  holdings. 

In  the  case  of  Tacoma,  Shaw  said, 
when  the  other  owners  realized  the 
value  of  their  shares,  they  all  decided 
to  sell. 

The  break-through  deal,  according 
to  Shaw,  was  the  sale  of  Deborah 
Lawlor’s  approximately  13%  minor- 


Christopher  Show 

ity  interest  in  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  —  a  deal  that  Shaw’s  team 
handled  when  they  were  still  with 
Bankers  Trust. 

Lawlor’s  father.  Art  Culver,  and 
brother,  Anthony  Culver,  also  put  up 
some  of  their  shares  to  bring  the  totd 


Shaw  noted  that  the 
night  before  the  deal  was 
clinched,  Riverside 
publisher  Howard  H. 
‘Tim”  Hays  Jr.  held  a 
cocktail  party  for  the 
participants. 


interest  that  was  sold  to  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  to  20%.  Art  Culver  and  his  son 
continue  to  hold  shares  in  the  Press- 
Enterprise. 

“Before  Riverside,  no  one  believed 
you  could  achieve  a  power  price  for  a 
minority  interest,’’  Shaw  said.  “The 
per  share  price  was  close  to  the  value 
she  would  have  received  if  the  whole 
company  was  sold.” 


Lawlor  contacted  Shaw  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  where  she  was  living  with  her 
scientist  husband. 

“They  needed  money  to  live.  The 
dividends  were  practically  nothing, 
and  there  was  no  pleasure  to  own  a 
piece  of  a  paper  in  which  she  had  no 
part  in  running,”  he  said.  “What  we 
did  there  was  totally  nonthreatening.  ” 

Shaw  noted  that  the  night  before 
the  deal  was  clinched.  Riverside 
publisher  Howard  H.  “Tim”  Hays  Jr. 
held  a  cocktail  party  for  the  particip¬ 
ants. 

In  fact,  Shaw  described  Riverside 
as  a  textbK)ok  case  of  how  to  satisfy  a 
minority  shareholder  in  a  way  that 
preserves  family  control. 

“If  you’re  a  majority  dealing  with  a 
disaffected  minority,  find  out  what 
they  want,  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
give  it  to  them,”  he  said. 

The  result  for  Riverside,  was  the 
Hays  family  ended  up  with  a  new,  but 
decidedly  friendly,  minority  partner 
in  Dow  Jones. 

“Our  relationship  with  Dow  Jones 
is  not  only  friendly,  it’s  very  support¬ 
ive,”  commented  Tim  Hays.  He 
noted,  for  example,  that  Dow  Jones 
helped  the  newspaper  in  its  selection 
of  a  bank  to  finance  its  current  plant 
expansion. 

Shaw  said  the  Pulitzer  family’s 
wanting  to  take  Pulitzer  Publishing 
public,  “if  done  quickly  and  in  a  way 
that  everybody  is  happy,”  was 
another  way  to  mollify  minority 
shareholders. 

The  way  the  Bingham  family  han¬ 
dled  Sallie  Bingham’s  decision  to  sell 
her  approximately  15%  interest  in  the 
family-owned  companies,  which 
include  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  is  an  example  of 
exactly  how  not  to  deal  with  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  minority  shareholder,  Shaw 
said. 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Chapman  takes  over  the  AN  PA  helm 

An  In-depth  look  at  Knight-Rldder’s  top  executive  who  will  start  his 
term  this  week  as  president  and  chairman  of  the  publishers’  group 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  begins  his  term 
as  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  president  and  chairman 
at  a  time  when  many  members  are, 
frankly,  sick  and  tired  of  the  self-crit¬ 
icism  that  has  gripped  the  industry  in 
recent  years. 

Enough  with  the  breast-beating, 
many  journalists  are  saying.  News¬ 
papers  are  too  hard  on  themselves. 

But  they’ll  find  no  champion  in  the 
newest  ANPA  head. 

Instead,  they’ll  find  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  one  of  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  chains  who  takes  phone  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers  at  his  office  — 
and  on  his  listed  home  phone. 

“I  believe  in  returning  phone 
calls,”  he  said  in  a  recent  interview 
with  E&P.  “I  have  my  telephone  in 
the  phone  book  for  that  very  reason. 
After  all,  subscribers  keep  us  in  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Neither  is  Chapman  ready  to  say 
journalists  have  left  the  “arrogance” 
problem  behind  them. 

‘There  are  some  people 
In  our  organization,  I  hate 
to  say,  who  are  more 
arrogant  than  they  should 
be” 


“I  think  it’s  getting  better  because 
(newspaper)  people  are  talking  about 
it  openly.  I  think  that’s  healthy,”  he 
said. 

Nevertheless,  Chapman  quickly 
added,  “That  kind  of  thing  is  still  a 
problem.  There  are  some  people  in 
our  organization,  I  hate  to  say,  who 
are  more  arrogant  than  they  should 
be.” 

Chapman  also  decries  the  insula¬ 
tion  of  too  many  newspapers. 

“My  philosophy  is,  you  edit  the 
paper  for  your  readers  —  not  for  other 
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editors,”  he  said. 

To  that  end.  Chapman  has  been  a 
staunch  proponent  of  “focus  groups” 
—  in-depth  interviews  with  cross-sec¬ 
tions  of  readers. 

Knight-Ridder’s  flagship,  the 
Miami  Herald,  has  an  extensive 
“Meet  the  Press”  program  that  brings 
editors  and  journalists  to  community 
gatherings  throughout  south  Florida. 
On  a  recent  night,  the  paper  opened 
an  800  number  for  calls  to  key  figures, 
including  publisher  Richard  G. 
Capen,  Jr. 

These  programs  rise  from  more 
than  a  trendy  marketing  concept. 

“A  tremendous  responsibility  and 
opportunity  has  been  given  us  in  this 
business,”  Chapman  said.  “We  deal 
with  damn  difficult  issues  —  they’re 
questions  of  taste,  of  decency,  of 
compassion.” 

A  newspaper  legacy 

That  comment  reflects  a  feeling  for 
newspapering  that  in  Chapman  is  not 
so  much  intellectual,  but  a  matter  of 
blood. 

Chapman  inherited  not  only  his  soft 
Georgian  drawl,  but  a  profound  love 
of  newspapers  from  a  family  that  has 
long  been  involved  in  publishing. 


Alvah  Chapman  represents  the  third 
generation  of  newspapering  in  his 
family. 

Indeed,  Chapman,  in  his  first  com¬ 
ment  during  the  interview,  linked  his 
assumption  of  the  ANPA  chairman¬ 
ship  to  that  journalistic  legacy. 

“It’s  especially  meaningful 
because  my  grandfather  was  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  my  father  was  a 
publisher  and  I’m  the  first  person  in 
our  family  to  become  president  of  the 
ANPA,”  he  said. 

Chapman,  64,  was  bom  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  where  his  grandfather 
owned  the  Ledger  and  Enquirer 
newspapers.  For  many  years  as  a 
youngster.  Chapman  lived  in  Braden¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  where  his  father  was 
publisher  of  the  family-owned 
Bradenton  Herald. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Alvah  was 
a  newspaper  man. 

“I  worked  weekends  on  the  paper, 
I  worked  in  the  pressroom,  the  mail- 
room,  I  was  a  proofreader  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights,  I  collected  the  bills.  Then 
World  War  II  came  along,”  Chapman 
recalled. 


‘‘My  philosophy  Is,  you 
edit  the  paper  for  your 
readers  —  not  for  other 
editors,”  he  said. 


WW  II  bomber  pilot 

The  war  was  to  demonstrate  that 
Chapman  had  inherited  not  only  an 
affinity  for  newspapering  —  but  lead¬ 
ership  as  well. 

A  graduate  of  The  Citadel,  the  mili¬ 
tary  college  in  South  Carolina,  Chap¬ 
man  served  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
first  as  a  B-17  bomber  pilot. 

It  was  a  posting  so  dangerous  that 
the  Air  Force  sent  men  home  after 
they  had  completed  25  bombing  runs. 
Chapman,  however,  stayed  on  and 
completed  37. 

(Continued  on  page  136) 
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ANPA  convention  may  get  largest  turnout  ever 

A  look  at  this  year’s  convention  program 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  expects  a  rec¬ 
ord  turnout  in  San  Francisco  for  its 
lOOth-annual  convention,  April  21-23. 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  three 
locations;  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  and  the  Masonic  Auditor¬ 
ium. 

ANPA  officials,  a  week  before  the 
convention,  said  pre-registration 
stood  at  2,360,  with  more  people 
likely  to  show  up  by  opening  day. 

The  registration  record  for  an 
ANPA  convention  is  2,888,  which 
was  set  in  New  York  City  in  1983. 

This  year’s  convention  opens  at  8 
a.m.  Monday  (April  21)  with  break¬ 
fast  and  a  keynote  address  by  outgo¬ 
ing  ANPA  chairman  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Following  Johnson,  Jonathan 
Kozol,  author  of  Illiterate  America, 
and  Thomas  J.  Peters,  co-author  of  In 
Search  of  Excellence  will  address 
ANPA. 

Monday’s  breakfast  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Associated  Press  annual 
meeting.  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  AP 
president,  will  speak  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vice’s  membership  and  later  mod¬ 
erate  a  panel  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  disaster  that  will  feature 
first  American  in  space  Alan  B.  Shep¬ 
ard,  teacher  and  astronaut-in-training 
Barbara  Morgan,  and  acting  NASA 
administrator  William  R.  Graham. 

AP  space  correspondent  Howard 
Benedict  and  Dr.  Alex  Roland,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  history  at  Duke 
University,  will  also  take  part  in  the 
panel. 

The  AP  business  meeting  will  con¬ 
clude  with  the  election  of  directors 
and  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
AP’s  annual  luncheon  where  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  will 
deliver  an  address. 

Monday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  three  topical  clinics  running  con¬ 
currently:  “Getting  a  competitive 
edge:  A  hard  look  at  classifieds;’’ 
“What  they  think  of  us:  Our  readers/ 
public;’’  and  “Wellness  in  the  work¬ 
place.” 

The  Tuesday  (April  22)  sessions 
will  begin  at  8  a.m.  with  ANPA’s 
annual  business  meeting. 

At  8:30  a.m.,  ANPA  will  turn  its 
attention  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  for  a  “Tripartite  focus  on 
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newspaper  issues.” 

James  M.  Moroney,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.,  will  give  the  newspaper 
viewpoint.  James  F.  Boynton,  mana¬ 
ger  of  media  service  for  J.C.  Penney, 
will  relate  what  retailers  think,  while 
Joseph  W.  Ostrow,  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Young  &  Rubicam,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  views  of  national  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

United  Press  International  takes 
center  stage  at  9  a.m.  with  a  panel  on 
terrorism,  moderated  by  White 
House  bureau  chief  Helen  Thomas. 
Speakers  will  include  Thomas  L. 
Friedman,  Jerusalem  bureau  chief  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  international  report¬ 
ing;  ABC  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  Sam  Donaldson;  UPI  Middle 
East  correspondent  Peter  Smerdon; 
and  Terrell  E.  Arnold,  vice  president 
of  the  Institute  on  Terrorism  and  Sub- 
National  Conflict  and  a  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  begins  its  program  at  10  a.m. 


with  an  overview  and  forecast  by 
NAB  president  Craig  C.  Standen  and 
executive  vice  president  Leo  Bogart. 

Louis  T.  Hagopian,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  N.W.  Ayer, 
will  address  ANPA  during  the  NAB 
session. 

After  Hagopian,  the  bureau  will 
present  the  latest  findings  of  its 
Future  of  Advertising  Project.  The 
topics  to  be  covered  will  include 
gaining  and  retaining  readers, 
improving  color  reproduction,  stan¬ 
dardization,  alternate  distribution, 
classified,  sales  structure,  recruiting 
and  training  sales  personnel,  promo¬ 
tion,  pricing  and  marketing. 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo 
will  be  the  main  speaker  at  conven¬ 
tion  luncheon  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

There  will  be  three  concurrent 
clinics  on  newsprint,  newsrack  issues 
and  “circulation’s  role  on  your  man¬ 
agement  team”  following  the  lunch¬ 
eon. 

The  convention’s  final  day,  Wed¬ 
nesday  (April  23),  will  start  with  an 
8a.m.  breakfast  session  devoted  to 
how  newspapers  can  win  readers 
from  a  generation  that  “wants  my 
MTV.”  Robert  W.  Pittman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
MTV  Networks,  which  produces  the 
rock  music/video  channel,  will  speak 
about  “communicating  with  the  tv 
generation.” 

The  ANPA  general  session  at 
10a.m.  will  turn  its  sight  toward  Asia 
with  a  panel  discussion  on  the  Pacific 
Rim  —  its  politics,  economic  pros¬ 
pects  and  the  “perils  of  publishing  in 
Asia.” 

ANPA’s  annual  luncheon  will 
begin  at  12:30  a.m.  William  K.  Coors, 
chairman  of  Adolph  Coors  Co.,  will 
be  the  speaker. 

The  ANPA  convention  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  “Mock  Libel  Trial” 
moderated  by  John  V.R.  Bull,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Justice  Zeme  P.  Haning  III  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  will  take  the  part  of  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge.  Mary  Cunningham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Semper  Enterprises  Inc.,  will 
be  the  plaintiff  and  Jack  Nelson, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  is  the  defendant. 

The  mock  trial  will  also  feature 
(Continued  on  page  137) 


The  biggest  problem  facing  newspapers 

Richard  J.V.  Johnson  looks  back  on  his  two-year  ANPA  reign; 
sees  illiteracy  as  the  biggest  current  and  future  problem  for  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Reflecting  in  an  interview  the  other 
day  on  his  past  two  years  as  head  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Richard  J.V.  Johnson 
did  not  talk  at  first  about  the  many  — 
and  often  arcane  —  industry  prob¬ 
lems  he  has  confronted  in  that  time. 

Instead,  he  talked  first  about  a 
much  more  basic  concern:  literacy. 

“Five  years  from  now  that  is  going 
to  be  the  topic  on  everybody’s  mind,” 
said  Johnson,  the  president  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Literacy  was  much  on  Johnson’s 
mind  during  his  term  as  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman,  which  ends  at  this 
week’s  San  Francisco  convention. 

Again  and  again,  Johnson  urged 
audiences  of  newspaper  executives  to 
join  the  fight  against  the  frightening  — 
and  growing  —  problem  of  illiteracy. 

Sobering  statistics 

Johnson  would  repeat  the  sobering 
statistics:  One  in  every  eight  Ameri¬ 
cans  —  23  million  people  —  are  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate.  Another  23  million 
have  only  the  most  minimal  reading 
and  writing  skills. 

It’s  not  just  that  illiteracy,  in  a  very 
fundamental  way,  contracts  the 
market  for  newspapers,  Johnson 
would  tell  these  audiences. 

“That  means  that  46  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  literally  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  us.  The  cost  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  is  beyond  the  capa¬ 
city  of  our  minds,”  he  declared  in  a 
February  speech  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  convention. 

“People  who  can’t  read  .  .  .  can  be 
dragged  around  by  forces  who  are  not 
necessarily  good  for  the  cause,” 
Johnson  said  in  a  recent  interview 
with  E&P. 

But  Johnson  —  who  himself  came 
to  this  country  from  Mexico  as  a  nine- 
year-old  who  could  speak  only  Span¬ 
ish  —  says  he  has  seen  much  reason 
for  hope  on  this  issue  during  his  two 
years  as  ANPA  president. 

“There’s  a  cohesiveness  of  all 
these  organizations  —  the  4A’s 
(American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies),  the  Ad  Council,  the 
ANPA  —  all  of  them  are  represented 
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and  working  on  the  problem.  So  we’re 
moving  in  a  common  direction,”  he 
said. 

More  newspapers,  too,  are  making 
their  own  individual  efforts,  Johnson 
said,  citing,  in  particular,  the  exten¬ 
sive  literacy  program  adopted  by 
Scripps  Howard’s  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  (E&P,  April  12). 

Sees  hope 

Many  other  industry  problems  that 
Johnson  has  faced  in  his  term  now 
stand  just  about  the  way  illiteracy 
does  —  there  have  been  successes, 
but  nearly  all  involve  continuing 
struggle. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  peren¬ 
nial  fight  over  postal  rates. 

“The  battle  in  the  postal  area  is  one 
we  are  constantly  fighting.  We  lose 
some,  we  win  some  .  .  .  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  we  win  or  lose,  it’s  going  to  take 
our  constant  attention,”  Johnson 

said.  .  , 

Long-range  goals 

And,  like  literacy,  many  of  the 
issues  that  have  occupied  Johnson 
have  been  fundamental  ones. 

During  his  term,  for  example,  the 
“Future  of  Advertising”  committee 
was  established  in  reaction  to  slipping 
newspaper  advertising  in  some 
categories,  particularly  national 
advertising. 

Numerous  subcommittees  are 
examining,  among  other  issues,  pric¬ 


ing  structures,  sales  staff  training  and 
compensation. 

“Over  the  next  few  years,  they  will 
be  funneling  out  recommendations 
(and)  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they 
dissolve  into  task  forces  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations,”  Johnson 
said. 

First  Amendment  goals 

If  there  is  one  area  in  which  John¬ 
son  has  seen  ANPA  make  the  most 
gains  during  his  term,  it  is  probably  in 
press  freedoms. 

When  Johnson  began  his  term  in 
April  1984,  things  looked  dark  for  the 
press. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  under  attack  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  also  was  pro¬ 
posing  measures  —  including  Draco¬ 
nian  employment  “contracts” 
against  public  comments  —  that 
would  have  effectively  choked  off 
many  news  sources. 

Worse,  news  organizations  had 
been  banned  from  first-hand  coverage 
of  the  initial  days  of  the  October  1983 
invasion  of  Grenada. 

By  the  end  of  1984,  however, 
ANPA  and  other  news  groups  suc¬ 
cessfully  negotiated  with  the  Penta¬ 
gon  for  a  press  pool  arrangement  that 
will  be  used  in  future  secret  military 
operations. 

Despite  a  snafu  in  the  first  practice, 
several  other  press  pool  maneuvers 
have  been  run  successfully. 

“We’re  finding  we  (the  press  and 
the  military)  are  working  together 
well,”  Johnson  said. 

And  on  other  free  press  issues, 
Johnson  declares  himself  fairly  well 
satisfied. 

“I  don’t  think  that  we’ve  lost 
ground,”  he  said.  “I  think  we’ve 
maintained  .  .  .  our  posture.” 

Times  Mirror 
seils  notes 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  has 
announced  the  sale  of  $100  million  of 
10-year,  %Va%  notes  to  mature  April  1 , 
199>6,  which  will  be  used  primarily  to 
refund  the  company’s  commercial 
paper  borrowings. 
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Editorials  still  have  impact 


Although  newspaper  editorials  may  not  have  the  ‘thunder’  of  decades  ago, 
editors  believe  and  surveys  show  they  are  still  an  important  reader  feature 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“It’s  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  print 
the  news  and  raise  hell,”  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  Wilbur  Storey  wrote  in 
1861. 

It  was  a  particularly  apt  comment 
that  was  to  become  even  more  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  next  few  decades. 

Newspapers  then  didn’t  just  give 
opinions  —  they  thundered. 

With  editorials  that  were  often 
placed  on  the  front  page,  pioneer  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  tackled  questions 
ranging  from  Free  Silver  to  the  need 
for  city  streetlights  with  the  same  — 
almost  hysterical  —  urgency. 

Newspaper  editorials  rarely  thun¬ 
der  in  the  same  way  anymore,  but 
they  do  retain  a  significant  influence 
on  public  opinion,  according  to  a 
broad  range  of  journalists  and 
academicians  interviewed  by  E&P. 


‘The  editorial  remains  a 
very  important  focal  point 
for  public  decisions.  I 
don’t  think  we’ve  lost  a 
shred  of  impact  on  that.” 


“The  editorial  remains  a  very 
important  focal  point  for  public  deci¬ 
sions.  I  don’t  think  we’ve  lost  a  shred 
of  impact  on  that,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  James  D.  Squires  declared  in  an 
interview. 

“Editorials  are  not  irrelevant  —  I 
firmly  believe  that,”  Des  Moines 
Register  editor  James  P.  Gannon 
added  in  a  phone  interview. 

Moreover,  newspapers  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  editorials  and  strong  editorial 
pages  can  do  more  than  influence 
opinion. 

They  can  also  be  important  mar¬ 
keting  tools:  providing  a  coherent 
identity,  creating  reader  interest  and 
serving  as  important  barometers  of 
public  reaction  to  the  paper  itself. 

And  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
editorial  pages  remain  very  well  read. 

One  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  study,  for  example,  found 


that  87%  of  daily  readers  open  to  or 
pass  through  editorial  or  opinion 
pages.  And  an  exhaustive  study  done 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  found  most  editorial 
pages  are  better  read  than  sports 
pages. 

Journalism’s  anomaly 

In  many  ways,  the  continuing 
popularity  and  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  is  something  of  an  ana- 
moly. 

Newspapers,  after  all,  are  no  longer 
the  private  property  of  strong-willed 
publishers  or  of  political  parties. 
Instead,  ownership  is  increasingly 
concentrated  in  corporations,  and 
few  of  those  are  dominated  by  anyone 
with  an  editorial  axe  to  grind. 

And  marketing  concerns  have 
tended  in  the  past  few  years  to  make 
newspapers  more  similar,  with  almost 
everyone  adopting  more  color, 
graphics,  weather  maps  and  modular 
layouts. 

Yet  in  many  ways,  it  is  just  that 
tendency  that  may  be  strengthening 
editorials,  argues  Calder  Pickett,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas’  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions. 

“As  we  look  at  the  sameness  that  is 
coming  over  American  newspapers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  editorial  may  be 
the  one  thing  that  distinguishes  one 
from  the  other,”  he  said. 

Indeed  a  broad  range  of  editors 
agree  that  it  is  their  editorial  page, 
more  than  any  other  single  thing,  that 
defines  a  newspaper’s  personality. 

“I’m  a  strong  believer  in  editorial 
pages,”  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Rid- 
ger  editor  Richard  D.  Smyser  said.  “I 
think  they  are  the  last  vestiges  of  our 
individual  personalities.” 

In  turn,  a  strong  editorial  page  can 
also  influence  the  news  pages,  some 
editors  say.  The  accuracy  and 
balance  of  the  news  side  is  not 
affected  by  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
opinion,  these  editors  say,  but  there  is 
an  effort  to  focus  on  some  of  the  same 
issues  in  both  sections. 

“We  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
that  newspapers  should  not  have  split 
personalities,”  said  Chicago  Tribune 


editor  Squires. 

At  the  Tribune,  he  said,  the  editor 
“has  a  foot  in  the  news  camp  and  a 
foot  in  the  editorial  camp.” 

The  result,  he  said,  is  that  the  paper 
has  the  kind  of  strong  identity  that  an 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  gives  the 
New  York  Times  or  a  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee  gives  the  Washington  Post. 

“There,  it  is  the  publishers  and  their 
personalities  that  mold  the  paper. 
Here,  it  is  the  system,”  Squires  said. 

And,  Squires  added,  “There  are 
marketing  reasons  for  that,  too.” 

Editorials  &  readership 

There  are  indeed  marketing  advan¬ 
tages  to  projecting  a  strong  identity 
through  the  editorial  page. 

In  fact,  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  editorial  page  readers  yet 
assembled  found  that  a  surprising 
number  of  readers  seek  to  become 
more  involved  in  their  every  day  lives 
through  the  editorial  page. 


"/  think  they  are  the 
last  vestiges  of  our 
individual  personalities.” 


The  survey  —  compiled  in  1980  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  by  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  research  analyst  Elsa  Mohn 
and  then-Syracuse  University  profes¬ 
sor  Maxwell  McCombs  —  organized 
results  from  more  than  60  independ¬ 
ent  studies  of  editorial  and  opinion 
page  readers. 

It  found  that  85%  of  persons  who 
read  a  paper  every  day  read  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  “to  feel  I  am  participating  in 
current  affairs.” 

That  was  a  higher  response  than  for 
even  such  reasons  as  “to  help  me 
make  decisions  on  issues”  (64%);  “to 
use  in  discussions  with  my  friends” 
(64%);  or  “to  help  me  form  opinions 
about  things  going  on  around  me” 
(60%). 

“This  expression  by  readers  that  a 
feeling  of  participation  in  current 
events  is  better  fostered  by  reading 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Editors  who  become  publishers 

More  and  more  editorial  personnel  are  being  promoted  to  a  position 
that  has  traditionally  been  filled  by  those  from  the  business  side 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Making  the  jump  from  editor  to 
publisher  may  seem  like  the  great  leap 
forward  —  especially  since  the  move 
up  involves  vaulting  the  traditional 
wall  that  separates  the  newsroom 
from  the  business  operations  of  a 
newspaper. 

But  former  editors  who  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  that  leap  to  publisher 
say  the  growing  “interdepartmental¬ 
ism”  of  newspapers,  driven  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  marketing  imperatives  and 
technology,  is  lowering  that  wall  and 
making  it  necessary  for  editors  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  business. 

These  publishers  also  believe  that 
although  they  often  had  to  play 
“catch-up”  in  learning  the  fine  points 
of  circulation,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction,  their  news  background  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage  in  the  top 
job. 

They  were  unanimous  in  their 
belief  that  putting  out  a  quality  news 
product  remains  the  most  important 
function  of  a  newspaper. 

“A  publisher  with  an  editorial 
background  is  better  equipped  to 
make  judgments  about  that  quality,” 
said  Creed  Black,  who  held  a  number 
of  editorial  positions  at  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers  before  becoming 
publisher  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald  Leader.  “There’s  no  substitute 


Lawrence 


for  years  of  journalistic  experience. 
It’s  easier  to  make  a  businessman  out 
of  a  journalist  than  a  journalist  out  of  a 
businessman.” 

“I  see  no  disadvantages.  I  see 
almost  all  advantages,”  said  Los 
Angeles  Times  publisher  Tom  John¬ 
son  of  his  editorial  background.  “I 
think  a  publisher  who  has  no  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  news  side  has  disadvan¬ 
tages.  There’s  a  necessity  to  immerse 
yourself  on  the  news  side  if  you  come 
up  on  the  business  side.” 


‘Ws  easier  to  make  a 
businessman  out  of  a 
journalist  than  a 
journalist  out  of  a 
businessman.” 


None  of  the  publishers,  however, 
considered  mastering  the  business 
operations  of  a  newspaper  to  be  a 
piece  of  cake.  All  of  them  remarked 
that  they  devote  more  time  to  the 
business  side  of  their  newspapers 
than  to  the  newsroom  operations. 

“This  is  a  very  complex  business,” 
commented  David  Lawrence,  who 
last  year  moved  up  from  executive 
editor  to  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Lawrence  pointed  out  that  his 


Davies 


newspaper  “is  a  complex  business” 
with  2,000  employees,  plus  5,000  car¬ 
riers. 

“With  that  many  people  and  that 
many  different  jobs,  there’s  no  way  I 
will  ever  attain  true  expertise  in  all  of 
them,”  he  said.  “I’ve  worked  in  the 
pressroom  and  mailroom,  ridden 
delivery  trucks,  gone  on  ad  sales  calls 
with  people.  The  easiest  thing  to  do 
would  be  spend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  in  the  newsroom.  I’ve 
worked  hard  to  spend  extra  time  in 
other  departments,  partly  to  show 
that  I  care.” 

“Anybody  who  becomes  publisher 
has  to  come  up  some  route,” 
remarked  New  York  Daily  News 
publisher  James  Hoge.  “It’s  a  rare 
bird  who  knows  all  departments.  You 
have  to  catch  up  on  the  other  func¬ 
tions. 

“Having  a  journalistic  background 
helps  in  having  to  design,  monitor  and 
critique  your  product,”  he  continued. 
“The  service  side  is  the  biggest  thing 
to  learn  —  how  to  satisfy  your  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers.” 

Hoge  was  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  before  becoming  its 
publisher.  He  left  that  paper  when  it 
was  acquired  by  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  April  1984. 

Yet,  despite  having  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  business  operations 
on  becoming  publisher,  these  execu- 


Johnson 
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lives  also  said  they  first  began  to  learn 
about  the  operations  of  the  business 
departments  as  a  result  of  the 
demands  placed  on  them  as  editors. 

“Any  good  editor  comes  to  realize 
newsroom  operations  are  linked  to 
the  rest.  It  behooves  you  to  find  out 
what  makes  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  tick,”  said  Michael  Davies,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  former  editor  of  the  Kan- 


“I  think  a  publisher 
who  has  no  experience 
on  the  news  side  has 
disadvantages. 


sas  City  Star  and  Times. 

Davies  said  he  learned  about  news¬ 
paper  business  operations  “mostly 
through  osmosis,”  but  added  that 
being  managing  editor  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  in  the  1970s  provided  a  lot 
of  basic  business  training. 

“A  really  good  managing  editor 
today  has  to  have  a  reasonable  under¬ 
standing  of  budgeting  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  He  has  to  be  a  lawyer  and  have 


Loventhol 

some  labor  relations  skills.  I  think  he 
has  to  increasingly  have  a  sense  of 
marketing.” 

“Being  managing  editor  is  really  a 
good  training  ground  for  general  man¬ 
agement.” 

Reg  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  a  former  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  agreed  that  the 
need  for  “tighter  budgeting”  by 
newsroom  executives  helped  them 
become  better  managers  overall. 

But  Murphy  also  stressed  that  new 
technology  “forced  them  (editors)  to 
become  part  of  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  not  an  independent 
entity.  You  no  longer  put  copy  into  a 
tube  and  send  it  to  the  linotype 
machines.  Editors  have  to  know 
about  integrated  production  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Murphy  was  one  of  several 
publishers  who  said  the  formation  of 
readership  in  the  1970’s  played  a  key 
role  in  teaching  editors  more  about 
the  business  side  of  newspapers. 

“We  had  to  learn  about  the  rest  of 
the  business  to  coordinate,”  he  said. 

“As  an  editor,  I  sometimes  spent  as 
much  time  in  the  composing  room  as 
the  newsroom  trying  to  get  a  paper 
out,”  commented  David  Laventhol, 
now  chairman  of  Newsday  and  a 
senior  vice  president  of  Times  Mirror 
Co. 

Laventhol  became  publisher  of 
Newsday  in  1978  after  being  its  editor 
for  several  years. 

“Circulation  and  promotion  always 
interested  me  as  an  editor.  You  want 
to  know  what’s  happening  with  your 
newspaper.” 

Laventhol  remarked  that  his  pre¬ 
decessor  at  Newsday,  Bill  Atwood, 
“emphasized  that  editors  should 
know  about  all  of  the  business.” 
Laventhol  said  as  editor  it  was  part  of 
his  job  to  represent  the  newsroom 
interests  in  department  head  meet- 


Osborne 


For  some  of  these  editors-tumed- 
publishers  formal  business  training 
was  another  part  of  their  preparation. 

Hoge  took  business  courses  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Burl  Osborne,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
earned  an  MBA  at  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  facility. 

“I  got  interested  in  business  issues 
through  coverage  problems,”  said 

“Circulation  and 
promotion  always 
interested  me  as  an 
editor.  You  want  to  know 
whafs  happening  with 
your  newspaper.” 

Osborne,  who  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press.  “I  had 
a  difficult  time  understanding  what 
people  in  our  business  news  depart¬ 
ment  were  talking  about.” 

Osborne  said  that  he  began  learning 
about  newspaper  business  operations 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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JOA  in  Detroit 


News  and  Free  Press  plan  to  operate  jointly;  owners  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  respectively  feel  its  better  pool  resources  than  to  fight 


By  James  E.  Roper 

and  Andrew  Radolf 

What  Detroit  News  editor  Lionel 
Linder  once  called  the  newspaper 
equivalent  of  the  “Thirty  Years  War” 
has  come  to  an  end. 

Gannett  Co.  and  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  the  respective  owners 
of  the  embattled,  money  losing  News 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  have  agreed  to 
place  the  two  newspapers  under  a 
joint  operating  agreement  intended  to 
keep  both  dailies  alive  for  at  least  the 
next  100  years. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  which 
has  owned  the  Free  Press  since  1940, 
and  Gannett  Co. ,  which  took  over  the 
News  from  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Feb.  18  this  year, 
announced  in  Detroit  that  under  the 
agreement  the  newspapers  would  use 
a  common  printing  plant  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  staffs.  The  papers 
would  have  separate  editorial  staffs 
responsible  to  their  respective 
owners. 

Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  re¬ 
portedly  began  negotiating  the  details 
of  a  JOA  last  fall,  soon  after  Gannett 
won  a  bidding  war  for  the  Evening 
News  Association  with  a  $717  million 
cash  offer.  Agreement  on  a  deal  was 
reached  on  April  11,  less  than  two 
months  since  Gannett  closed  its 
Evening  News  Association  purchase. 

Gannett  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  in  a  March  1 1  meeting  with 
stock  analysts,  hinted  that  a  joint 
agency  agreement  was  in  the  works. 
He  noted  that  while  both  newspapers 
in  Detroit  were  currently  losing 
money,  a  single  newspaper  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  over  $300  million  in 
revenues  and  make  healthy  profits. 

Unusual  division 

The  Detroit  plan  calls  for  unusual 
division  of  editorial  fields.  Monday 
through  Friday,  the  Free  Press  would 
continue  to  publish  in  the  morning; 
and  the  News,  a  traditional  p.m.  pap¬ 
er  which  has  started  all-day  editions, 
would  publish  only  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the 
papers  would  print  combined  editions 
under  the  name  News  and  Free  Press. 


Chapman  (left)  and  Neuharth  made 
the  joint  announcement  in  Detroit. 


These  weekend  editions,  according  to 
the  announcement,  would  contain 
separate  space  for  each  paper’s  edito¬ 
rials  and  op-ed  opinion  material  —  to 
be  published  under  each  paper’s 
masthead. 

For  Saturday  editions,  the  Free 
Press  staff  will  handle  breaking  news 
and  the  News  staff  will  handle 
features;  for  Sunday  editions,  the 
roles  will  be  reversed  with  the  News 
staff  handling  hard  news  and  the  Free 
Press  staff  handling  features. 

A  KRN  spokeswoman  in  Miami, 


Mary  Crowson,  said  Knight-Ridder 
and  Gannett  had  not  decided  where 
the  papers  would  be  printed  or  where 
the  advertising  and  circulation  staffs 
would  be  headquartered. 

Layoffs  likely 

The  extent  of  the  impact  on  staffing 
was  uncertain.  Clearly,  though,  per¬ 
sonnel  would  be  reduced  because  of 
elimination  of  duplicative  Saturday 
and  Sunday  editions,  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  administrative 


staffs.  A  joint  statement  of  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Gannett  promised  “every 
reasonable  effort  to  help  them  (dis¬ 
placed  workers)  find  new  positions.” 

The  proposed  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  stated  to  last  for  100  years, 
would  be  formed  under  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Preservation  Act  of  1970  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Justice  Department  to 
allow  two  competing  newspapers  to 
join  production,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  staffs  if  at  least  one  of  the 
papers  is  threatened  with  financial 
failure  and  the  editorial  functions  re¬ 
main  separate.  Otherwise,  such  a 
combination  might  be  in  violation  of 
antitrust  statutes. 

Since  the  law  was  passed  in  1970, 
the  attorney  general  has  approved  of 
all  four  proposals  for  joint  operating 
agreements,  but  the  Detroit  plan  is  the 
largest  ever  and  may  draw  some 
vigorous  opposition. 

Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett 
lawyers  have  briefed  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  about  their  Detroit  plans. 

The  Free  Press,  billing  itself  as  a 
failing  paper,  is  set  to  make  the  formal 
request  for  government  approval, 
perhaps  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  proposal  then  will  be  open  for 


public  —  or  opposition  —  comment 
for  30  days.  Then  30  more  days  are 
allowed  for  rebuttal  comment.  After 
that,  the  attorney  general  can  approve 
or  disapprove  the  proposal,  or  order  a 
hearing  at  which  he  acts  as  a  judge. 

This  procedure  has  taken  up  to  two 
years  in  the  case  of  Seattle  newspap¬ 
ers,  and  after  that  the  case  went  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Other  successful  applicants  for 
joint  operating  agreements  have  been 
in  Anchorage,  Cincinnati  and  Chatta- 
(Continued  on  page  129) 


For  Saturday  editions,  the  Free  Press  staff  wiii  handie 
breaking  news  and  the  News  staff  wiii  handie  features; 
for  Sunday  editions,  the  roies  wiii  be  reversed  with  the 
News  stah  handiing  hard  news  and  the  Free  Press  staff 
handiing  features. 
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Dining  in  the  Bay  City 

An  insider’s  iook  at  what  and  where  to  eat  white  attending  this  year’s 
American  Newspaper  Pubtishers  Association  convention  in  San  Francisco 


By  Stan  Sesser 

In  many  cities,  visitors  often  have  a  problem  finding  a 
first-rate  place  for  dinner.  In  San  Francisco,  it’s  the  oppo¬ 
site  dilemma:  there  are  so  many  interesting  and  wonderful 
restaurants,  it  becomes  difficult  to  choose. 

What  sort  of  food  should  be  an  absolute  “must”  if  you 
only  have  time  to  sample  a  couple  of  restaurants? 

Some  people  would  answer  California  cuisine  —  the 
use  of  French  techniques  and  the  freshest  California  ingre¬ 
dients  to  produce  sophisticated  but  light  dishes. 

Others  would  suggest  trying  deem  sum,  the  Chinese  tea 
pastries  you  eat  for  breakfast  or  lunch;  San  Francisco’s 
deem  sum  is  equaled  only  by  that  in  Hong  Kong. 

My  personal  answer  would  be  Cambodian  food  —  it’s 
wonderful,  different  from  any  other  cuisine  in  the  world, 
and  you  can  only  get  it  in  San  Francisco,  Paris  or  Phnom 
Penh. 

What  to  skip 

But  first,  let’s  consider  where  not  to  eat.  Skip  Tadich’s, 
Jack’s,  Sam’s  and  Vanessi’s.  These  nationally-known 
restaurants  have  been  totally  outclassed  by  some  of  the 
newer  places.  The  food  at  Vanessi’s  in  particular  has  fallen 
on  hard  times. 

Skip  Ernie’s  and  L’Etoile,  unless  you  like  pompous, 
expensive  places  with  second-rate  French  food.  Skip  the 
Mandarin,  Imperial  Palace  and  the  Empress  of  China  — 
you  can  get  better  Chinese  food  at  half  the  price  at  many 
neighborhood  Chinese  restaurants. 

Here,  by  type  of  food,  are  my  suggestions  for  some  of 
San  Francisco’s  best  meals: 

FRENCH 

Masa’s  —  Despite  the  murder  of  Masa  Kobayashi  18 
months  ago,  the  food  at  this  elegant  restaurant  near  down¬ 
town  has,  if  anything,  gotten  even  better. 

Today  it’s  far  and  away  the  best  French  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  handful  of  great  French 
restaurants  in  the  United  States.  The  service  is  just  like 
you’d  find  in  France:  friendly,  knowledgeable,  and  not  a 
bit  snobby. 

Chef  Bill  Galloway  has  lightened  the  sauces,  but  the 
food  is  still  patterned  after  the  cooking  of  Masa’s  — 
classic  French  cuisine  so  beautifully  presented  you  don’t 
know  whether  to  eat  it  or  have  it  framed.  It’s  a  problem 
reserving  on  short  notice,  particularly  on  weekends.  (648 
Bush  St.,  989-7154). 

There  are  three  other  possibilities,  all  easier  to  get  into. 
Le  Casteal  is  a  beautiful,  friendly  place  in  a  little  house  near 
the  Presidio,  serving  often  excellent  dishes  with  as  Alsa¬ 
tian  accent.  (3235  Sacramento  St.,  921-7115).  Pierre  at  the 
Meridien  is  the  only  restaurant  in  a  large  San  Francisco 
hotel  worth  eating  at.  (15  Third  St.,  974-64(X)).  Sutter  SOOis 
convenient  to  downtown,  chef  Hubert  Keller  turns  out 
some  widely-praised  dishes,  but  it’s  marred  by  unpleasant 
decor.  (500  Sutter  St.,  362-3346). 

CALIFORNIA  CUISINE 

Star’s  —  Considering  the  informality,  the  noise  level. 


and  tables  that  are  jammed  together,  prices  are  unrea¬ 
sonably  high;  you  can  get  a  fancy  French  dinner  and  not 
pay  much  more.  But  the  cooking  of  Jeremiah  Tower 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely-praised 
restaurants  serving  inventive  dishes  made  from  interesting 
local  ingredients.  It’s  near  the  Civic  Center.  (150  Redwood 
Alley,  861-7827). 

Hayes  Street  Grill  —  This  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
mesquite  grilling,  and  it’s  still  far  and  away  the  best  choice 
for  wonderful  fish  and  sourdough  bread.  The  creme  brule 
for  dessert  is  nationally  famous,  and  the  wine  list  offers  a 
chance  to  try  good  California  boutique  wines  at  a  not-too- 
unreasonable  markup.  It’s  crowded  before  the  symphony, 
but  perfect  for  a  late  dinner.  (320  Hayes  St.,  963-5545). 

CHINESE 

Ton  Kiang  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
choices.  It  serves  Hakka  cuisine  —  a  style  developed  by 
northern  Chinese  who  migrated  to  villages  near  Canton. 
It’s  cheap,  informal,  and  don’t  miss  the  salt-baked 
chicken.  Three  locations:  638  Broadway  in  Chinatown 
(421-2015);  3148  Geary  Blvd.  (752-4440);  5827  Geary  Blvd. 
(387-8273). 

Yuet  Lee  in  Chinatown  has  sensational  seafood,  from 
steamed  clams  to  salt-and-pepper  squid  to  curried  fresh 
crab.  But  it  tends  to  be  a  mad  house  at  peak  hours,  and 
service  is  often  unpleasant.  You’ll  do  better  eating  here 
late;  it’s  open  until  3  a.m.  (1300  Stockton  St.,  982-6020, 
cash  only). 

CHINESE  DEEM  SUM 

Asia  Garden  is  the  size  of  a  football  field.  Like  in  Hong 
Kong,  waitresses  come  around  with  big  carts,  singing  out 
in  Chinese  the  names  of  the  tea  pastries  they’re  offering. 
At  noon,  and  after  1 1  a.m.  on  weekends,  you’ll  have  a  long 
wait.  (772  Pacific  Ave.  in  Chinatown,  398-5112,  cash 
only). 

Tung  Fong  is  as  good  as  Asia  Garden,  but  very  different 
in  style.  It’s  small  and  relaxed.  (808  Pacific  Ave.,  362- 
7115,  cash  only). 

CAMBODIAN 

Angkor  Wat  is  magnificent,  a  must  for  devotees  of  Asian 
food.  Cambodian  food  is  most  similar  to  Thai,  but  less  hot 
and  less  oily.  The  various  dishes  are  perfumed  with  herbs, 
spices  and  coconut  milk.  Don’t  miss  the  barbecued 
chicken,  which  is  simply  not  to  be  believed.  (4217  Geary 
Blvd.,  221-7887). 

Phnom  Penh  is  owned  by  the  same  family  as  Angkor 
Wat,  and  the  food  is  similar.  It’s  a  less  attractive  place,  but 
has  two  advantages  over  its  sister:  it’s  open  for  lunch,  and 
within  a  walk  of  the  Civic  Center.  (631  Larkin  St.,  775- 
5979). 

ITALIAN 

Donatello  is  the  best  fancy  Italian  restaurant,  a  stylish 
place  downtown.  There  are  interesting  specialties,  often 
cooked  by  guest  chefs  from  Italy.  It’s  expensive,  but  a 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 

good  choice  for  a  long,  relaxed  dinner.  (501  Post  St.,  441- 
7182). 

Ristorante  Grifone  is  a  little  place  in  North  Beach, 
pleasant  but  not  expensive,  that  almost  everyone  ends  up 
liking.  It  serves  excellent  pasta  and  veal,  in  a  very  friendly 
atmosphere.  Unlike  many  other  North  Beach  Italian 
restaurants,  you  won't  feel  like  a  tourist  being  taken  to  the 
cleaners.  (1^  Powell  St.,  397-8458). 

OTHER  POSSIBILITIES 

Greens,  on  the  Bay  at  Fort  Mason,  serves  unusually 
innovative  vegetarian  food.  It  has  a  view  of  the  water  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  that  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
dinner,  (771-6222).  Kabuto  has  the  best  sushi  in  town;  the 
chef  puts  on  quite  a  show  with  rapid-fire  movements  of  his 
knives.  (5 1 16  Geary  Blvd. ,  752-5652).  El  Tazumal,  a  Salva¬ 
doran  restaurant  with  a  page  of  Mexican  food  on  the  menu, 
is  a  good  choice  if  you  want  Latin  food  in  the  Mission 
District  (3522  20th  St.,  550-0935). _ 

(Sesser  writes  restaurant  reviews  each  Friday  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  is  co-author  of  the  Iraok  “Restau- 
rants  of  San  Francisco.”) _ 

ANPA  convention  receptions 

Most  of  these  receptions  are  by  invitation  only.  E&P  is 
running  this  list  as  a  convenience  to  convention  goers. 

Saturday,  April  19 

Trustees  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation, 
for  members  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  and  special  guests,  reception 
and  dinner.  City  Club,  St.  Francis  Hotel  —  7  p.m. 

Sunday,  April  20 

Parade  Magazine,  cocktails  and  hors  d'oeurves,  Stan¬ 
ford  Court  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

United  Press  International,  reception.  Fountain  Room 
and  Terrace,  Fairmont  Hotel  —  5:30  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

USA  Weekend,  cocktails  and  dinner.  The  Galleria  De¬ 
sign  Center,  101  Henry  Adams  St.  —  cocktails  at  7  p.m.; 
dinner  at  8  p.m. 

Monday,  April  21 

Early  Bird  Reception  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine,  Fairmont  Grand  Ballroom  Lounge  and  Foyer 
area,  Fairmont  Hotel  —  7:30  a.m. 

Robert  Erburu,  Phillip  Williams,  Thomas  Johnson  and 
David  Laventhol  on  behalf  of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  cocktail 
reception.  The  de  Young  and  Asian  Art  Museums,  Golden 
Gate  Park  —  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Thieriot,  champagne  supper.  The  Pacific  Union  Club  — 
8:30  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  cock¬ 
tails,  “Top  of  the  Mark”,  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  5:30  p.m. 
to  7:30  p.m. 

Sawyer-Furguson- Walker  Co.  honors  C.  Richard  Split- 
torf,  retiring  chairman  at  a  reception.  Ballroom  Lounge, 
Fairmont  Hotel  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

Landon  Associates,  cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres.  Pavi¬ 
lion  Room,  Fairmont  Hotel  —  6  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

King  Features,  cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres.  Grand 
Ballroom,  Fairmont  Hotel  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  and  its  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er  present  Tony  Bennett  and  Maureen  McGovern  (admis¬ 
sion  by  ANPA  convention  badge).  Masonic  Auditorium 
on  Nob  Hill  —  7:15  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Action  continues  in  bid 
to  buy  Puiitzer  Pubiishing  Co. 

More  charges  and  countercharges  were  added  to  the 
increasingly  public  fight  within  the  Pulitzer  family  over  a 
bid  for  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  that  has  now  reached  $625 
million. 

Detroit  developer  A.  Alfred  Taubman  increased  his 
offer  to  $625  million,  or  $114,(X)0  per  share,  from  $5(X) 
million  for  the  closely  held  company,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson 
and  other  media  properties. 

At  the  same  time,  dissident  family  members  charged  in  a 
suit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri  that  company  chairman  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  David  E.  Moore  and  other  board 
members  and  voting  trust  trustees  fraudulently  have 
entrenched  their  management  of  the  company.  They 
achieved  that,  the  suit  claims,  through  a  long-time  family 
voting  trust  that  controls  79%  of  common  stock  and  the 
more  recent  adoption  of  “poison  pill”  anti-takeover  mea¬ 
sures. 

The  controlling  family  directors  also  breached  their 
fiduciary  responsibility  by  refusing  to  entertain  the  Taub¬ 
man  offer,  the  lawsuit  states. 

For  its  part,  the  family  managers  filed  countercharges 
against  the  dissidents,  whose  spokesman  is  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Jr.’s  nephew,  Peter  W.  Quesada. 

Among  the  charges  is  the  accusation  that  Quesada,  a 
company  director,  illegally  gave  “highly  confidential 
information”  about  Pulitzer  Publishing  finances  to  Lazard 
Feres  &  Co,  the  dissidents”  investment  banker.  Through 
Lazard  Feres,  Taubman  in  February  purchased  an  option 
to  buy  the  20%  stake  held  by  the  dissidents  for  $100 
million. 

In  its  suit,  Pulitzer  Publishing  says  that  it  intends  to 
make  an  initial  public  offering  of  common  stock  to 
increase  shareholder  liquidity,  but  that  the  Quesada 
group’s  actions  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  sale  “now  when 
the  market  is  favorable  to  such  an  offering.”  ; 

“Counterclaim  defendants  (the  Quesada  group)  have 
undertaken  this  scheme  in  order  to  attempt  to  force  the 
sale  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  to  a  third  part,  or  alternatively, 
to  extort  ‘greenmail’  payment  for  their  block  of  shares,” 
the  Pulitzer  suit  says. 

In  other  documents,  Pulitzer  disclosed  it  had  profits  of 
$20.02  million  in  1985,  and  that  profits  have  grown  at  a 
substantial  rate  since  1985  when  profits  stood  at  $8.46 
million. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  begin  May  12. 

Proceedings  over  paper’s 
ownership  kept  aiive 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  kill  federal 
court  proceedings  over  ownership  of  the  Union  Leader 
Corp.  which  publishers  New  Hampshire’s  largest  daily, 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

The  justices  let  stand  without  comment  an  appeals  court 
ruling  that  kept  the  ownership  dispute  alive  before  a  fed¬ 
eral  trial  judge  in  Concord. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  1981,  William  Loeb,  who  had 
been  publisher  of  the  Union  Leader  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  parent  company,  transferred  his  stock  to  the 
William  Loeb  Union  Leader  Trust  and  named  his  wife, 
Nackey  Scripps  Loeb,  as  its  trustee. 

However,  Union  Leader  employees  claim  that  Loeb 
had  promised  them  that  when  he  died  his  stock  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Garfield.  Marmaduke,  Nancy.  Peanuts.  Rose  is  Rose,  U  S. Acres:  0 1986  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc./  Born  Loser.  Frank  and  Ernest:  0 1986  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


United  Media  has  more  top-rated  comics  than  any  other  syndicate.* 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
bring  you  these  well-known  classics  and  popular  new  favorites. 

♦  Featurank  I  Report,  August  1985,  Feature  Research,  Inc. 

PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 

Schulz's  35-year-old  classic,  in  more  than  2,000  newspapers,  is  the  most  popular  comic  in  the  world. 

GARFIELD®  by  Jim  Davis 

This  fat  cat  is  enjoying  the  good  life  in  more  than  1,800  newspapers. 

FRANK  AND  ERNEST®  by  Bob  Thaves 

These  two  ragged  philosophers  have  been  entertaining  millions  of  readers  since  1971. 

THE  BORN  LOSER®  by  Art  Sansom 

He’s  no  loser  when  it  comes  to  laughs.  Just  ask  his  fans  in  more  than  1,500  newspapers. 

MARMADUKE®  by  Brad  Anderson 

America’s  most  lovable  Great  Dane  since  1954.  For  dog  lovers  of  all  ages. 

NANCY®  by  Jerry  Scott 

After  more  than  44  years  on  the  comics  page,  little  Nancy  is  still  a  big  favorite. 

U.S.ACRES^"  by  Jim  Davis 

Launched  in  more  than  500  newspapers,  U.S.Acres,  starring  Orson  the  Pig,  is  a  farm  full  of  laughs. 

ROSE  IS  ROSE®  by  Pat  Brady 

A  devoted  mother  and  homemaker.  Rose  has  a  loyal  following  that  keeps  growing. 


For  more  information  call  Brad  Bushell  at 

1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


200  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 


Shootout  in  the  desert 

Competing  Las  Vegas  dailies  mince  no  words  when  discussing  each  other 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

On  one  level,  Las  Vegas  offers  the 
classic  case  of  a  smaller,  independent 
newspaper  competing  against  a  well- 
financed  chain  operation  dominating 
in  size  and  circulation. 

But  such  comparisons  would  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Although  it  trails 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  by 
several  thousand  in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation,  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  largely  through  the  influence  and 
personality  of  its  editor  and  publisher, 
remains  a  powerful  force  in  the  city 
and  state. 

Sun  chief  Hank  Greenspun  is  one  of 
the  last  of  the  old-time,  personal 
publishers  —  a  feisty,  opinionated 
and  crusading  journalist,  who  is 
admired,  loved,  feared  or  hated  in 
Nevada,  depending  on  to  whom 
you’re  talking. 

Responding  to  an  allegation  that 
some  Sun  crusades  are  linked  to  his 
outside  financial  interests,  the  76- 
year-old  publisher  retorted: 

“No  son-of-a-bitch  can  ever  say 
that  I  ever  used  this  newspaper  for 
personal  aggrandizement  and  I  never 
will.  I  will  order  stories,  but  only  if 
they  are  in  the  public  interest  —  what 
is  good  for  Las  Vegas  or  the  state.” 

Recently,  he  decided  a  30,000- 
gallon  propane  gas  tank  situated  a 
block  off  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  posed  a 
danger  and  mounted  a  Sun  campaign 
that  led  to  its  removal... 

Greenspun  vehemently  denied  a 
suggestion  by  a  media  source  that  the 
Sun’s  efforts  may  have  been  tied  to 
the  fact  that  the  tank’s  owner  oper¬ 
ated  a  television  cable  company  com¬ 
peting  with  one  owned  by  Greenspun. 

“For  Christ’s  sake,”  he  snaped, 
“other  cities  won’t  allow  a  propane 
tank  over  a  thousand  gallons  within  a 
100  miles  of  them.  This  one  could 
have  blown  up  half  the  town.” 

Greenspun  believes  his  family- 
owned  paper  is  in  closer  touch  with 
the  community  than  his  competition, 
an  issue  disputed  by  Earl  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  the  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  flagship  paper  of  the  Donrey 
Media  group  whose  holdings  in  21 
states  include  S3  dailies,  55  non-dail¬ 
ies,  eight  broadcast  companies  and 
five  cable  operations. 

In  contrast  to  Greenspun ’s  some¬ 
times  bombastic  style,  Johnson  talks 


Hank  Greenspun 
Sun  editor,  publisher 


Tom  Keevil 
R-J  editor 


in  a  low-keyed  manner  about  his 
newspaper,  declaring  it  has  a  “good 
pulse  on  the  city.” 

“We  feel  we  compare  well  (in  qual¬ 
ity)  with  newspapers  of  our  size,”  he 
added. 

Johnson,  who  scaled  the  Donrey 
ladder  on  the  advertising  side, 
pointed  to  circulation  and  advertising 
figures  to  support  the  R-J’s  popularity 
in  the  Las  Vegas  area,  where  the  1984 


population  was  pegged  at  550,770  by 
the  University  of  Las  Vegas,  Neva¬ 
da’s  Center  for  Survey  Research. 
Households  numbered  209,126  and 
Clark  county  was  ranked  fourth  in  the 
U.S.  in  terms  of  population  increase 
of  counties  over  400,(K)0  from  1980  to 
1985. 

A  publisher’s  statement  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  showed 
the  R-J’s  total  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  six  months  ending 
Sept.30,  1985,  as  100,111  daily  and 
115,793  on  Sunday.  The  a.m.  and 
p.m.  Review-Journal  publishes  four 
editions  and  the  a.m.  Sun,  three. 

The  Sun’s  statement  reported 
56,164  daily  circulation  and  52,610  on 
Sunday.  Greenspun,  who  owns  a  half 
interest  with  Times  Mirror  of  Dimen¬ 
sion  Cable  in  the  county,  claimed  that 
Sunday  circulation  climbed  by  46,000 
from  September  to  December  of  last 
year  because  of  cable  users  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Sunday  paper,  which 
includes  a  tv  and  entertainment  guide 
published  by  the  Sun. 

Greenspun  said  ABC  credited  the 
Sun  with  only  a  36,000  Sunday 
increase  for  the  three  months,  but  an 
R-J  official  charged  that  the  entire 
44,000  were  give  aways  rather  than 
paid  subscriptions. 

Greenspun,  in  turn,  accused  the 
R-J  of  “dumping  newspapers  in  the 
desert  14  or  15  years  ago”  to  falsify  its 
circulation  figures  and  alleged  that  the 
rival  paper  is  still  engaging  in  similar 
practices. 

The  lanky,  cigar-smoking  publisher 
also  assailed  the  Audit  Bureau, 
declaring  that  “An  independent 
doesn’t  have  a  chance  with  the  ABC 
when  it’s  in  competition  with  a  big 
chain  —  especially  when  one  of  its 
(Donrey’s)  executives  sits  on  the 
ABC  board.  We  don’t  have  a  prayer. 
We  get  penalized  for  the  slightest  pro¬ 
motion  ad;  we’re  continually  warned 
by  ABC  for  the  slightest  infraction 
although  we  conform  to  ABC  rules 
100  percent.” 

Greenspun  was  referring  to  Donrey 
executive  vice  president  Fred  Smith, 
whose  term  on  the  six-member  Audit 
Bureau  board  expired  in  November 
1984.  ABC  president  and  managing 
director  David  Keil  told  E&P  the 
board’s  current  membership  includes 
four  representative  of  group  news¬ 
papers  and  two  from  independent 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Advertisement 


ADWEEK 
COMES  OF  AGE 

Pen  Tudor  and  Jack  Thomas  discuss  ADWEEK's  circulation 
growth  and  reveal  a  few  publishing  secrets  while  answering  the 
toughest  questions  asked  by  our  advertisers. 


Advertisers  sometimes  take  an 
“I’m  from  Missouri,  I  have  to 
be  shown”  attitude  toward  a 
magazine  when  new  circulation 
levels  and  new  advertising  rates 
are  published.  Having  just 
announced  the  largest  single 
circulation  increase  in  our  eight- 
year  history,  we  received  a  yariety 
of  questions  from  advertiser  and 
agency  experts  across  the  country. 
We  are  happy  to  answer  them  here. 

Our  aim,  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  to  produce  the  best  trade 
magazines  possible.  Much  of  our 
success  can  be  attributed  to  our 
advertisers  and  the  faith  they  have 
had  in  us  from  the  start. 

We  hope  by  answering  these 
questions  we  can  describe  our 
success  to  date  and  suggest  new 
opportunities  for  the  future. 


ADWEEK  chairman  W.  Pendleton  Tudor  and 
president  John  C.  Thomas,  Jr.  Together  with 
Kenneth  Fadner  they  founded  the  ADWEEK 
Network  of  advertising  trade  magazines. 


How  can  you  justify  your 
recent  17.4%  rate 
increase? 

First,  while  the  one-time  black  & 
white  rate  has  gone  up  17.4%,  all 
other  rates  have  increased  less. 
The  4-color  bleed  spread,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  increased,  at  the  maximum 
frequency  discount,  only  8.9%.  The 
rate  increase  for  the  typical  adver¬ 
tiser  is  12-13%. 

Second,  when  you  consider  that 
we’re  announcing  a  15.4%  circula¬ 
tion  increase,  it  can  be  seen  that 
these  new  rates  merely  reflect  cir¬ 
culation  gains.  Indeed  there  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  CPM  decrease  embodied  in 
our  new  rate  card.  The  increased 
circulation  comes  primarily  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  latest  acquisition — New 
England  Advertising  Week. 


(Continued) 
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Why  are  ADWEEK^s 
advertising  rates  the 
highest  in  the  industry? 

You’re  paying  a  little  more  to  get 
a  lot  more.  And  let  us  explain  just 
how  much  more  that  is. 

First,  we  deliver  more  effective 
circulation. 

Second,  our  publishing  formula 
offers  some  unique  advantages.  We 
publish  seven  separate  editions — 
six  regional  editions  plus 
ADWEEK/National  Marketing 
Edition.  Each  edition  is  custom- 
edited  for  a  particular  segment  of 
the  national  audience.  The  resulting 
“regional  relevance,”  as  we  call  it, 
means  that  ADWEEK  is  usually 
read  first  and  read  more  intensively. 
Many  different  research  studies 
with  varying  methodologies  have 
shown  this  to  be  true. 

We  achieve  this  intensity  of 
readership  at  relatively  high 
manufacturing  cost,  but  the  net 
result  is  greater  efficiency  for  our 
advertisers. 


What  do  you  mean  by 
effective  circulation? 

We  define  it  as  people  who  work 
in  the  U.S.  and  are  employed  by 
either  an  ad  agency  or  a  company 
that  advertises  (“clients”).  Our 
gains  in  effective  circulation, 
during  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  by  far  the  best  in  the  industry. 


*  1983  circulation  from  analyzed  issue  report 
in  the  December,  1983,  ABC  Publisher’s 
Statement.  1986  figure  is  announced 
circulation  base  effective  February  3,  1986. 
"""Based  on  December,  1983,  and  June,  1985, 
ABC  Publisher’s  Statements.  We  have 


Why  does  your 
competitor  have  more 
total  circulation? 

Ad  Age  is  a  fine  publication 
which  has  been  doing  business 
more  than  50  years,  so  they  have 
all  the  peripheral  circulation  that 
accumulates  over  time — schools; 
foreign;  and  allied  industries  like 
paper  and  printing.  The  last  few 
lines  of  the  ADWEEK  and  Ad  Age 
ABC  Statements,  section  3(a)., 
show  what  we  mean. 


CIRCULATION 

ABC  June.  1985 

ADWEEK 

Ad  Age 

9.  Media . 

.  10,413 

14,328 

10.  Schools  &  Colleges- 

Professors,  Students.. 

. 986 

6,545 

1 1 .  Others  allied  to 

. 955 

1,800 

Qualification  Not 
Determined . 

...  2,028 

2,993 

14,382 

25,666 

The  difference  of  11,284  sub¬ 
scribers  is  circulation  that  is  of  no 
value  to  advertisers.  Also,  Ad  Age 
counts  a  lot  of  circulation  outside 
the  U.S.  in  their  total; 


TM  ADWEEK  Mlitorial  dMign,  by  Walter 
Bernard,  hat  proved  popular  with  busy 
advortiting  profettlonalt  and  conducive  to 
high  levolt  of  roaderthip. 


estimated  Ad  Age’s  effective  circulation  in  the 
U.S.  They  do  not  reveal  the  U.S. /Foreign 
breakdown  of  their  circulation  among  agencies 
and  clients.  We  invite  them  to  join  us  in 
publishing  actual  U.S.  figures  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers. 


CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  U.S. 
ABC  June,  1985 

ADWEEK  Ad  Age 

175  5,382 


THE  ADWEEK  NETWORK— A  SHORT  HISTORY 


May  1978 

Purchase  of  Anny,  Sam  and  Mac,  15-to  25- 
year-old  regional  advertising  publications 
based  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

August  1979 

Acquisition  of  Southwest  Advertising  &  Mar¬ 
keting  based  in  Dallas. 

December  1979 

Acquisition  of  Southern  Advertising/Mar¬ 
kets  based  in  Atlanta. 

September  1979  to  February  1980 

Region  by  region  introduction  of  the  ADWEEK 
name  and  design  creating  a  network  of  five 
weekly  magazines;  ADWEEK/East, 
ADWEEK/Southeast,  ADWEEK/Midwest, 
ADWEEK/Southwest,  ADWEEK/West. 

September  1984 

Research  by  Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc.,  shows 


ADWEEK  to  be  the  best-read  trade  maga¬ 
zine  in  America’s  advertising  agencies. 

July  1985 

Introduction  of  ADWEEK/National  Market¬ 
ing  Edition  formed  from  the  acquisition  of 
ad fonim,  a  magazine  going  to  top  ad  and 
marketing  executives  at  America’s  1,000 
largest  national  advertisers. 

February  1986 

Introduction  of  ADWEEK/New  England 
with  the  acquisition  of  New  England  Adver¬ 
tising  Week,  a  22-year-old  weekly  based  in 
Boston. 


Network 

Subscription  Price 
Totai  Circulation 
Paid  Circulation 


1978  1986 

3  Editions  7  Editions 
$12.00  $50.00 

45,000  75,000 

25%  80% 


Publisher's  Memo 


Advertisement 


Recent  Special  Reports  have  covered 
subjects  like  Unusual  Media  and  Women  in 
Advertising.  ADWEEK  readers  are  kept 
up-to-date  on  everything  newsworthy  in  their 
industry. 

What  is  your  circulation 
including  New  England 
Advertising  Week? 

Prior  to  February,  1986,  our  total 
circulation  was  65,000.  New  En¬ 
gland  Advertising  Week  had  over 
16,000,  fully  paid.  On  February  3, 
1986,  New  England  Advertising 
Week  became  ADWEEK/New  En¬ 
gland  and  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  ADWEEK  Network.  We  are  es¬ 
timating  the  eventual  Network  cir¬ 
culation  total  at  75,000.  The  appar¬ 
ent  loss  of  6,000  subscribers  is  an 
estimate,  allowing  for  duplication  of 
subscribers  between  ADWEEK/ 
East  and  New  England  Advertising 
Week  (about  2,000)  and  for  those 
New  England  subscribers  who  may 
not  renew  at  the  increased  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  $50.00  (up  from  $25.). 


Aren’t  you  combining 
ABC  numbers  with 
un-audited  numbers? 

Yes.  It  takes  time  to  do  an  ABC 
audit  after  an  acquisition.  The 
ADWEEK/National  Marketing  Edi¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  audited  and 
that  information  will  appear  on  the 
December,  1985,  ABC  Statement. 
We  will  audit  ADWEEK/New  En¬ 
gland  and  it  will  appear  on  the 
ABC  audit  of  June,  1986. 

Meanwhile,  we  assure  you  our 
estimates  are  on  the  conservative 
side. 

Why  the  emphasis 
on  New  England? 

First,  it’s  a  cohesive  advertising 
community  quite  separate  from  New 
York  and  has  always  had  a  strong 
regional  advertising  publication. 

Second,  it  is  an  $80  billion  retail 
market  and  the  scene  of  much 
advertising  activity.  The  principal 
agencies  there  include  these  well- 
known  names:  Hill,  Holliday, 
Connors  &  Cosmopulos,Inc.,  Ingalls 
Associates,  HBM/Creamer,  Arnold 
&  Co.  National  advertisers  based  in 
New  England  include:  Gillette, 
Polaroid,  GTE,  Digital  Equipment, 
John  Hancock,  United  Technologies, 
Wang,  Heublein. 


You’ve  been  converting 
from  controlled  to  paid 
circulation  for  several 
years.  Why  is  it  taking 
so  long  ? 

Actually,  it’s  going  pretty  fast. 
It’s  a  delicate  process  when  you’re 
increasing  total  circulation  at  the 
same  time. 

We’ve  already  reached  virtually 
100%  paid  circulation  among  our 
ad  agency  subscribers.  And  since 
we’ve  acquired  several  magazines 
which  relied  historically  on  con¬ 


trolled  circulation,  we’ve  respected 
those  relationships  during  the  tran¬ 
sition  period. 

We  don’t  try  to  convert  con¬ 
trolled  subscribers  to  paid  until 
they’ve  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
sample  ADWEEK. 

Our  five  year  record — an  in¬ 
crease  from  25%  paid  to  over  80% 
paid,  while  circulation  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow — is  unprecedented. 


The  annual  BADvertising  Awards  provide 
entertainment  as  well  as  responsible 
industry  commentary.  Just  the  kind  of  thing 
a  dull  magazine  wouldn’t  do. 


Who  are  the  people  still 
getting  free  copies? 

Much  of  our  client  circulation 
among  the  top  1,000  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
getting  adforum  free,  continue  to 
get  the  ADWEEK/National  Mar¬ 
keting  Edition  at  no  cost.  They  are 
all  in  the  “direct  request”  classifi¬ 
cation  on  the  ABC  statement.  That 
is,  they  have  requested  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  phone  or  in  writing  within 
the  last  12  months. 

Also,  there  are  some  copies  sent 
on  a  non-paid  basis  to  agency  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  space  in  ADWEEK  for 
their  clients.  This,  at  last  count, 
amounted  to  1,232  copies. 

(Contintied) 


Advertisement 


Publisher’s  Memo 


Is  acquisition  of  existing 
magazines  the  best  way 
for  you  to  grow? 

A  regional  network  of  publica¬ 
tions  can’t  grow  in  the  way  a  na¬ 
tional  publication  does.  We  grow  by 
adding  regions  or  interest  groups 
that  we  cater  to  individually.  We 
could  start  from  scratch  in  each 
area,  but  it  would  take  longer  to 
deliver  good  magazines. 


Can  regional  magazines 
be  as  important  as  a 
national  magazine? 

We’re  proving  that  they  can  be 
more  important. 

Regional  publishing — and  a 
demographic  variation  on  it,  our 
National  Marketing  Edition — 
allows  us  to  divide  the  industry  into 
interest  groups.  Each  group  gets 
news  of  national  importance,  plus 
their  own  “local”  news. 

And,  the  importance  of  “local” 
news  cannot  be  overlooked.  For 
most  people  in  advertising  it’s 
about  friends,  competitors  and  new 
business  opportunities.  It’s  really 
the  most  important  news  of  all. 

But  isn’t  Ad  Age  still 
considered  the  “Bible” 
of  the  industry? 

It  certainly  was  in  1978,  covering 
advertising  and  marketing, 
nationally  and  internationally,  to  the 
extent  it  could  in  one  publication. 

Then  we  came  along  with  regional 
editions  and  increased  coverage  of 
the  creative  side  of  the  business  and 
the  situation  began  to  change. 
Today  we  actually  publish  many 
more  news  items — in  our  7  editions 
— than  does  Ad  Age. 

We  want  each  edition  of 
ADWEEK  to  be  the  “Bible”  for  its 
particular  segment  of  the  industry. 


The  Frontiers  of  Knowledge.  A  Special  Report 
on  the  future  of  advertising. 


Isn’t  your  editorial 
style  a  bit  glib? 

Only  when  compared  with  the 
green-eye-shade  school  of  trade 
journalism.  Our  readers  are  neither 
dull  nor  boring  and  neither  are  we. 

John  Bergin,  president  of 
McCann-Erickson  and  a  long-time 
ADWEEK  reader,  has  said  of 
ADWEEK  -  “I  swear  at  it.  I  swear  in 
it.  I  swear  by  it.” 

We  try  to  speak  to  the  whole 
person,  not  just  the  part  that 
conforms  to  a  job  description.  So,  we 
have  borrowed  communications 
techniques  from  artists,  consumer 
magazines  and  electronic  media,  too. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  the  most 
readable  magazines  in  our  field. 

I  READERSHIP  Of  ADWEEK  AND  I 


ADVERTISING  AGE  IN  U.S.  AGENCIES 


Which  would  you 
read  first? 

ADWEEK 

Ad  Age 

Total  Sample 

Which  do  you 
read  regularly? 

58.6% 

28.(>% 

.Media  Dept. 

58.7% 

11.1% 

Account  lX‘pt. 

57.6% 

66.!)% 

Civative  Dept. 

62.7% 

■15.6% 

Ueneral  .Mgmt. 

85.0% 

76.!)% 

From  a  study  done  by  Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc.  in 
July,  1984,  among  a  random  sample  of  U.S.  ad 
agency  professionals. 


Don’t  you  owe  us  more 
definitive  research  to 
back  up  all  your  claims? 

Yes,  we  do.  And  that  will  take 
time.  The  June,  1986,  ABC  Audit 
should  clear  up  all  questions  relat¬ 
ed  to  our  current  circulation  esti¬ 
mates.  If,  at  the  same  time.  Ad 
Age  were  to  reveal  its  U.S.  agency 
and  client  circulation  figures  there 
could  be  exact  comparisons  made 
regarding  effective  U.S.  circula¬ 
tion.  And  we  hope  they  will  make 
public  those  figures. 

But  the  truly  definitive  study 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  publications  in  the  ad  trade 
press  field.  If  we  all  would  make 
our  subscription  lists  available, 
then  the  full  universe  of  advertis¬ 
ing  trade  press  readers  can  be  sur¬ 
veyed  objectively.  We  volunteer  to 
participate  in  such  a  survey  and 
challenge  Ad  Age,  Marketing  & 
Media  Decisions,  Madison  Avenue 
and  Inside  Print  to  join  us. 


Do  you  believe 
in  long-copy  ads? 

Yes. 


We  think  that  takes  care  of  all 
the  tough  questions  we’ve  heard. 
But  if  you’re  in  the  advertising  or 
media  business  and  have  a  new 
question  related  to  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation  or  advertising  rates,  write  us 
a  letter  and  we’ll  send  an  answer 
right  back. 


Newspaper  columnists:  An  up-close  look 


By  Pat  Kite 

An  alarming  65%  of  the  National 
Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists 
survey  respondents  want  to  be  a  col¬ 
umnist  forever,  although  one  speci¬ 
fied  “only  until  dead.” 

Most  have  been  doing  a  regular  col¬ 
umn  for  an  average  of  7.5  years  out  of 
18  years  of  male-newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  15  years  of  female-newspa¬ 
per  experience. 


The  typical  member  of 
NSNC  is  a  43-year-old, 
right-handed,  white  male, 
married  Democrat . . . 


The  females  don’t  figure  heavily  in 
the  survey  picture  however,  since 
they  only  represent  18%  of  the  91 
respondents,  although  they  do  make 
up  23%  of  the  200-plus  NSNC  mem¬ 
bership,  according  to  president 
Richard  Des  Ruisseaux  of  the  Louis- 

(Kite  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists.) 


ville  (Ky.)  Times,  who,  with  Dan 
Bernstein  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  Enterprise,  originated  and 
designed  the  two-page  questionnaire. 

The  typical  member  of  NSNC  is  a 
43-year-old,  right-handed,  white 
male,  married  Democrat.  He  has  two 
children,  owns  his  own  home,  writes 
2.8  columns  per  week  and  earns 
$32,170  a  year  on  a  newspaper  staff, 
although  even-on  chances  are  there 
are  other  duties  besides  the  column. 
These  can  include  production,  pho¬ 
tography,  editorial  writing,  layout, 
arts-entertainment,  features,  promo¬ 
tion,  beat  reporting,  publisher  and 
“running  spelling  bees.” 

NSNC  has  members  in  39  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  two 
Canadian  provinces.  Most  are 
“human  interest”  columnists,  with  a 
single-subject  local  focus  and  style, 
varying  from  serious  to  humorous. 

Phone  numbers  are  listed  in  the 
phone  book,  despite  a  31%  reportage 
of  threats  to  family  or  self. 

That  this  is  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt 
is  exemplified  by  the  spontaneous 
survey  comment,  “I  have  been 
threatened  with  a  boycott  by  some 


angry  bank  tellers  and  Yankees,  but  1 
think  this  stalemate  is  over.” 

Columnists  can  also  be  found  at  the 
polling  booth.  Ninety-one  percent  are 
registered  voters.  However,  chances 
are  you  won’t  find  them  in  orbit,  since 
only  10%  have  applied  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  space,  one  mentioning  “bad 
motion  sickness”  as  an  excuse.  You 
may  also  find  them  home  on  religious 
occasions,  since  only  27%  reported 
going  to  church  or  synagogue  on  a 

. . .  has  two  children, 
owns  his  own  home, 
writes  2.8  columns  per 
week  and  earns  $32,170  a 
year  on  a  newspaper 
staff. 

regular  basis,  although  double  that 
number  stated  religious  affiliation  on 
the  confidential  survey. 

There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a 
need  for  a  support  group,  which  is 
why  the  NSNC  was  formed  in  1977  by 
four-times-a-week  columnist 
(Continued  on  page  13 1) 


News...  Service...  and  more, 


From  the  Kremlin 
to  the  Capitol 
to  the  kitchens  of  the 
world’s  great  chefs. 
From  Wall  Street 
to  Silicon  Valley 
to  the  financial  capitals 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 


The  best  of 
Business  Day 
SportsMonday 
Science  Times 
The  Living  Section 
The  Home  Section. 
And  for  Sunday... 
the  worlds  of 
travel,  the  arts  and 
business. 


A  winning  roster  of 
columnists  including: 

James  Reston 
William  Safire 
Russell  Baker 
Flora  Lewis 
Anthony  Lewis 
Tom  Wicker 
Dave  Anderson 
Jane  Brody 


Sl)c  Ji'cUt  Jlork  Stmcjs 
News  Service 


229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
212-556-1927 

H.  W.  Thornberry 
Executive  Editor 


New  York  800-972--3550 
(212)645-3000 

Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss 
Fort  Worth  (81 7)  292-81 65 
W.  R.  Higginbotham 
Los  Angeles  (213)  852-1579 
Paul  Finch 
Overseas 
Paul  Gendelman 
3  Rue  Scribe,  Paris 
4742-1711,  Telex  230-650 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19.  1986 


Allen  Pusey  Reporter,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


\ 


■  Back  in  1983,  just  as  the  year  was  coming  to  a  close,  one  of  the  decade 's  biggest  news  stories 
was  breaking  wide  open  in  Texas.  Reporters  Allen  Pusey  and  Christ!  Harlan  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  were  leading  an  investigation  into  real  estate  fraud  along  1-30  in  East  Dallas 
County  An  investigation  which,  through  the  course  of  more  than  two  years,  would  reveal  a 
curious  chain  of  transactions  that  sapped  the  resources  of  at  least  nine  savings  institutions  in 
four  states,  and  resulted  in  over  $750 million  in  questionable  real  estate  loans,  m  It's  this  caliber  of 
investigative  reporting  and  award-winning  coverage  to  which  Dallas  area  residents  have 
responded  by  making  The  Dallas  Morning  News  the  paper  they  read  every  day  wmmmmmmmm 
Circ:  500,719  Sunday 7377,843  Daily"  ■  Nobody  beats  The  Dallas  Morning  News  in  the  morning. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Press  access  to  preliminary  hearings  tested  again 


By  Paul  Levine 

Does  the  press  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  attend  a  preliminary 
hearing  in  a  criminal  case? 

That  is  the  question  currently 
before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Press  Enterprise  v.  Superior 
Court,  the  latest  in  a  series  of  cases 
defining  the  right  of  the  press  and 
public  to  attend  judicial  proceedings. 
In  the  past  several  years,  the  Court 
has  found  a  qualified  constitutional 
privilege  to  attend  a  variety  of  pretrial 
and  trial  proceedings: 

•  The  Court  ruled  that  exclusion  of 
the  public  and  press  from  an  entire 
criminal  trial  violated  the  First 
Amendment.  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  V.  Virginia  (1980). 

•  The  Court  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  a  state  statute  that  closed  the 
testimony  of  minors  who  are  victims 
of  sexual  assaults.  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.  V.  Superior  Court  (1982). 

•  The  Court  struck  down  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  press  and  public  from  jury 
selection.  Press  Enterprise  v.  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  (1984). 


Without  press  access 
to  preliminary  hearings, 
the  criminal  justice 
system  will  have 
disposed  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  cases 
behind  closed  doors. 


In  the  pending  Press  Enterprise  II 
case,  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise  makes  its  second  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  Court  in  two  years. 
The  newspaper  now  challenges  the 
exclusion  of  the  press  and  public  from 
a  41-day  preliminary  hearing  in  a  mur¬ 
der  case.  Under  California  practice, 
the  judge  conducts  a  preliminary 
hearing  to  determine  if  there  is  prob¬ 
able  cause  to  put  the  defendant  on 
trial. 

In  the  course  of  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing,  both  prosecution  and  defense 


(Paul  Levine  is  a  partner  in  the  Miami 
office  of  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  the 
national  law  firm.  He  represents  news¬ 
papers  in  First  Amendment  and 
related  matters.) 
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attorney  can  examine  witnesses,  and 
the  court  rules  on  motions  to  suppress 
evidence.  Indeed,  a  preliminary 
hearing  looks  very  much  like  the  trial 
itself. 

The  trial  judge  in  the  case  —  fearful 
of  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity  — 
closed  the  lengthy  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  and  denied  the  newspaper’s 
motion  to  release  the  transcripts.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
closure. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  thus  called 
upon  to  determine  two  issues: 
whether  the  constitutional  right  of 
access  to  trials  applies  to  preliminary 
hearings  and,  if  it  does,  what  stan¬ 
dards  are  to  be  applied  when  closure 
is  threatened. 

The  State  argues  that  the  press  has 
no  more  right  to  attend  a  preliminary 
hearing  than  it  does  a  grand  jury  deli¬ 
beration  since  both  are  “probable 
cause”  proceedings. 

The  press  argues  that,  while  the 
grand  jury  proceeding  represents  the 
“investigative  stage”  of  a  criminal 
action,  the  preliminary  hearing  is  part 
of  the  “judicial  proceeding”,  which 
traditionally  has  been  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  past  cases 
has  relied  on  the  “historical  presump¬ 
tion  of  access”  to  keep  proceedings 
open.  Thus,  “tradition”  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  determining  access 
issues.  The  Court  also  looks  to  the 
societal  values  served  by  open  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Thus,  a  number  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions  argue  in  their  amici  curiae  brief 
in  Press  Enterprise  II  that  society  is 
served  by  access  because  “open  pro¬ 
ceedings  provide  a  fundamental  safe¬ 
guard  that  restrains  the  abuse  of 
power  by  public  officials,  checks  cor¬ 
rupt  practices,  and  protects  the  rights 
of  the  accused.” 

The  press  also  points  out  that  most 
criminal  cases  —  perhaps  90%  or 
more  —  never  reach  trial.  The  cases 
are  either  dismissed  at  a  preliminary 
stage,  or  they  end  with  a  guilty  plea 
following  closed  negotiations. 

Without  press  access  to  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearings,  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  disposed  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  cases  behind  closed 
doors. 

The  press  also  boldly  attacks  what 
it  considers  to  be  the  myth  of  prejudi¬ 
cial  pretrial  publicity.  Citing  empiri¬ 
cal  studies,  which  conclude  that  pre¬ 


judicial  news  stories  did  not  affect  the 
outcome  of  mock  trials,  the  press  rea¬ 
sons  that  publicity  “will  rarely,  if 
ever,  prevent  a  fair  trial.” 

Experiences  from  the  real  world 
seem  to  buttress  this  conclusion  as 
some  of  the  most  highly  publicized 
criminal  trials  of  the  last  20  years  have 
ended  with  verdicts  of  acquittal. 

Highly  covered,  but  acquitted 
defendants,  include  John  DeLorean, 
John  Hinkley,  Claus  Von  Bulow, 
Maurice  Stans,  John  Connolly  and 
Angela  Davis.  Jurors,  it  seems,  have  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  setting  aside 
what  they  have  heard  outside  the 
courtroom. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  any  Supreme  Court  case.  How¬ 
ever,  recent  cases  reveal  a  healthy 
resistance  to  closure  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  fact  that  a  preliminary  hearing 
occurs  prior  to  the  trial  should  not 
adversely  affect  the  press  position. 

After  all,  the  Court  held  in  Press 
Enterprise  I  that  the  qualified  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  access  applies  to  jury 
selection  —  a  procedure  part  of  the 
case  that  occurs  prior  to  trial. 


Jurors,  it  seems,  have 
a  remarkable  capacity 
for  setting  aside  what 
they  have  heard  outside 
the  courtroom. 


If  anything,  the  reasons  are  more 
compelling  for  attending  preliminary 
hearings. 

The  hearing  looks,  sounds,  and 
feels  like  the  trial  itself.  The  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearing  may  also  dispose  of  the 
case,  making  it  an  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  trial  process. 

Assuming  that  the  Court  finds  a 
qualified  constitutional  right  of 
access,  as  is  likely,  it  must  still  estab¬ 
lish  a  test  to  determine  if  closure  was 
proper.  That  test  will  then  set  the 
standards  for  future  cases  nation¬ 
wide. 

One  likely  scenario  would  be  for 
the  Court  to  apply  the  same  standards 
it  employed  in  two  1984  decisions  — 
Press  Enterprise  I  and  Waller  v. 
Georgia. 

(Continued  on  page  137) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 


WELCOME  TO  THE  ANPA 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE 


A  warm  welcome  to  you  from  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
the  corporate  agent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  performing  advertising,  circulation,  production,  and 
administration  functions  for  the  two  separately-owned  and  highly 
competitive  newspapers. 

Behind  the  scenes  at  our  company  there  are  nearly  2,500  employees 
working  together  to  perform  the  tasfe  that  are  just  as  important  to  the 
newspaper  business  as  news  itself. 

All  of  us  hope  you  have  a  stimulating  and  productive  convention  and 
leave  your  heart  in  San  Francisco!  ^ _ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 

Agent  of 

§an  J^rancisco  CChronide 


^an3ltind$co  &caminer 


1.  Larry  Walk«r  Sr.  VP/Operations  &  Atimin. 

2,  Ralph  Hanat . VP/AOrertiaing 

3  Mary  Mattlar  VP/Firance 

4  Larry  Ingram  VP/Produclion 

5  Jaaala  Knight  VP/Marketing 

6  Bob  McCormick  Sr  VP/SalesSMarket»\g 

7  Kan  Hobton . VP/Ocuiatiori 

8  Ed  Hannibal . VP/Plaming 

9  Joa  Barlotta . Preaident 


Survey  polls  editors’  hiring  patterns 

Newspapers  are  hiring  more  l~schooi  grads  than  non-Journaiism  majors 


By  Mark  M.  Feffer 

Newspapers  increasingly  hire  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates  over  non¬ 
journalism  majors,  a  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund  study  has  found. 

The  editors  of  1,658  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  were  asked  to 
outline  their  hiring  patterns  for  1985 
and  their  hiring  plans  for  1986. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  editors 
responded. 

The  survey  found  that  25.1%  of  the 
new  reporters  and  editors  at  dailies 
with  more  than  10,000  circulation 
came  directly  from  college.  Of  those, 
84.5%  came  from  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  while  15.5%  had  concentrated 
in  some  other  subject.  When  the 
survey  was  last  conducted  in  1981, 
82.5%  of  the  graduates  hired  as 
reporters  and  editors  were  journalism 
majors,  up  from  77.2%  in  1974  and 

(Feffer  is  a  writer  for  the  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval  Service,  based  in 
Princeton,  N.J.) 


60%  in  1970. 

This  upward  trend  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue,  say  some  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  journalism  school  faculty 
members  contacted  after  the  results 
were  tabulated.  Journalism  graduates 
are  more  likely  to  be  “ready  to  go”  on 
entering  the  newsroom,  they  believe, 
an  important  consideration  at  smaller 
papers  that  may  not  have  the 
resources  for  on-the-job  training. 

In  fact,  more  opportunities  for  the  j- 
school  grad  may  be  at  smaller  opera¬ 
tions.  Daily  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  under  10,000  —  who  were 
included  in  the  survey  for  the  first 
time  this  year  —  made  47%  of  their 
new  reporter  and  editor  hires  in  1985 
from  the  campus. 

In  the  under  10,000  category, 
barely  one-third  of  the  newsroom  hir¬ 
ing  was  done  from  other  papers. 

A  trend  becomes  evident  on  exam¬ 
ining  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
10,000  or  more.  These  dailies  are 
bringing  a  greater  proportion  of  their 


editorial  staffs  aboard  from  other 
newsrooms:  63.8%  in  1985,  compared 
with  48.5%  in  1980  and  38.6%  in  1974. 

Emphasis  on  work  experience 
grows  with  a  paper’s  size. 

Newspapers  with  25,000  to  50,000 
in  daily  circulation  hired  58%  from 
other  papers,  28%  from  colleges  and 
9%  from  other  fields  in  communica¬ 
tions. 

Three-fourths  of  the  hires  at 
100,0(X)  to  250,0(X)  circulation  papers 
came  from  other  newsrooms,  while 
17%  came  from  colleges  and  6%  from 
other  media. 

Dailies  with  circulations  greater 
than  250,000  brought  in  85%  of  their 
new  people  from  other  newspapers. 
About  7%  of  their  hires  came  from  the 
campus,  and  7%  from  other  media 
jobs. 

“The  main  reason  that’s  happening 
is  because  it  can  happen,”  says  Craig 
Klugman,  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 

(Continued  on  page  132) 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710 
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Some  Journalism  Awards 
Are  For  The  Birds 


An  Endangered  Floridian.  1986,  by  Brad  Wagner 
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Florida’s  endangered  wildlife  and  fragile 
environment  need  attention.  And  they’re  getting  it 
from  The  Orlando  Sentinel  —  primarily  through  a 
series  of  special  reports  and  sections  entitled  ’’Florida’s 
Shame.” 

Since  the  series  began  in  1984,  others  have  been 
paying  attention,  too. 

The  state  legislature  has  passed  tougher  environ¬ 
mental  laws.  And  the  impact  of  growth  has  risen  from 
fourth  to  first  among  issues  that  concern  Floridians.  • 

Most  recently.  The  Orlando  Sentinel  received  the 
prestigious  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  for  the  year’s 
best  reporting  on  conservation  and  the  environment. 

We  accepted  gratefully.  But  we’d  like  to  think 
this  award  was  for  the  birds. 


The  Orlando  Sentinel 

Best  newspaper  In  Florida 


New  Orleans  daily  to  phase  out  its  own  Sunday  magazine 


By  Garry  Boulard 

Another  big  city  Sunday  mapzine 
will  soon  be  phased  out  if  the 
announced  plans  by  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune/States-Item  to 
cease  publication  of  their  long-time 
Sunday  insert  Dixie  Magazine  on 
May  18  materialize. 

In  a  front-page  announcement 
recently,  Ashton  Phelps  Jr. ,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times-Picayune/ 
States-Item,  said  “Local  Sunday 
magazines  were  their  strongest  when 
they  were  the  only  first-rate  color 
reproduction  vehicles  available  to 
newspaper  advertisers.” 

Continued  Phelps:  “However,  the 
proliferation  of  newspaper  inserts  and 
preprints  has  affected  local  Sunday 
magazines  nationwide  and  resulted  in 
the  termination  of  several.” 

Dixie  Magazine  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  its  New  Orleans  readers  in 
the  spring  of  1946  under  the  title  of  the 
Times-Picayune  States  Roto  Maga¬ 
zine. 

By  the  early  1950s,  it  was  called 
Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States 
Magazine  and  several  years  later  was 
given  the  name  it  has  carried  to  the 


present,  Dixie  Magazine.  In  its  hey¬ 
day  in  the  late  1940s  and  throughout 
the  1950s,  Dixie  ran  32  pages  and  was 
considered  a  prime  advertising  format 
for  local  businesses. 

After  the  Times-Picayune  and  the 
States-Item  merged  in  1980,  Dixie 
was  given  a  new  life  with  an  updated 
design  and  different  editorial  staff. 
But  ad  revenue  for  the  award-winning 
magazine  was  dramatically  down, 
forcing  Dixie  to  reduce  its  pages  to 
sometimes  as  little  as  12  per  issue. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
Dixie’s  demise,  publisher  Phelps  said 
that  the  Times-Picayune’s  other 
locally  produced  Sunday  insert,  TV 
Focus,  will  be  printed  in  a  smaller 
magazine  size  and  bound  together. 

“Our  readers  like  the  content  of  TV 
Focus,  but  would  prefer  a  size  that  fits 
on  top  of  the  tv  set,”  said  Phelps. 

“We’ll  also  be  upgrading  the  look 
of  the  magazine  so  that  a  number  of 
pages  will  contain  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  reproduction  similar  to  that  now  in 
Dixie.” 

The  Times-Picayune  Sunday  paper 
also  subscribes  to  the  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Parade  magazine.  Plans  call 
for  Parade  to  continue  to  appear  in  the 


Times-Picayune.  (Parade  magazine  is 
owned  by  the  Newhouse  chain,  which 
also  owns  the  Times-Picayune.) 

Meanwhile,  the  small  staff  at 
Dixie  —  almost  half  of  the  magazine 
was  free-lance  written  —  will  be 
incorporated  into  other  editorial 
departments  at  the  Times-Picayune/ 
States-Item. 

Coupon  forum 
set  for  May 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
Coupon  Distribution  Verification 
Service  is  planning  a  forum  in  Tor¬ 
onto  during  early  May,  in  order  to 
bring  coupon  advertisers  and  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  together  to  speak 
about  coupon  distribution  and  the 
steps  necessary  to  conform  to  indus¬ 
try  security  guidelines. 

Participants  in  the  ABC’s  CDVS 
program  have  established  guidelines 
for  newspapers  to  follow  when  stor¬ 
ing  and  handling  coupon  materials. 
Newspapers  voluntarily  participate 
and  adhere  to  the  guidelines. 

All  Canadian  participants  in  CDVS 
are  invited  to  attend. 


It  simply  works, 
because 
it  works  simply. 


TrMhm. 


Call  today; 

(203)  562-1121  EXT  418 

Or  write: 

Alex  Ungerleider 
Promotion  Manager 
The  Jackson  Newspapers 
40  Sargent  Drive 
New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 


Everyone’s  birthday 
has  three  parts — the  month, 
the  date  and  the  year.  The 
Birthday  Game  simply  re¬ 
veals  all  possible  parts  for 
all  possible  birthdays  over 
the  course  of  a  game.  Birth¬ 
day  parts  can  be  published 
seven  days  a  week  in  a  daily 
newspaper  or  one  day  a 
week  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 

If  the  reader  has  been 
watching  the  newspapers, 
he’ll  know  which  days  his 
own  birthday  parts  appeared. 
Then  he  just  sends  in  the 
completed  entry  form,  and 
he’s  in  that  week’s  prize 
drawing.  Simple. 

And  the  Birthday  Game 
is  almost  as  easy  for  you 
to  run.  Especially  with  the 
camera-ready,  SAU  size  ads 
provided.  Not  to  mention  the 
detailed  instructions  and  tips 
drawn  from  more  than  five 
years  of  proven  Birthday 
Game  performance  in  mar¬ 
kets  of  every  size.  Want  to 
learn  more?  That’s  simple, 
too.  Just  give  us  a  call. 
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he  Truth  Will  Emerge 


“The  theory  of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth 
will  emerge  from  free  reporting  and  free  discussion, 
not  that  it  will  be  presented  perfectly  and  instantly 
in  any  one  account.” 

—  Walter  Lippmann 


MORNING  ADVOCATE  STATE  TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 

525  LAFAYETTE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70821 
®  1977  Capital  City  Press 


Guess  who  came  for  the  dining  room  set 

Man  answers  classified  ad,  robs  woman  of  her  Jewelry 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

A  Vacaville  (Calif.)  woman  who 
advertised  a  dining  room  set  in  the 
classified  ad  section  of  her  local  news¬ 
paper,  the  Vacaville  Reporter,  didn’t 
sell  her  furniture. 

But  she  did  lose  her  jewelry. 

The  35-year-old  woman  told  Vaca¬ 
ville  police  a  man  telephoned  her 
about  her  furniture  on  a  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  and  she  set  up  an  appointment 
with  him  for  7:40  p.m.  the  following 
Tuesday. 

But  upon  gaining  entry,  the  man  put 
a  knife  to  her  throat  and  demanded 
her  jewelry.  He  fled  with  a  “sizeable 
amount”  of  gold  and  diamond 
jewelry,  according  to  Police  Sgt. 
Mike  Cook. 

All  three  area  newspapers  —  the 
Vacaville  Reporter,  the  Daily 
Republic  in  Fairfield  and  the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald  —  reported  the  crime 
and  related  the  robber  gained  entry 
via  the  classified  ad. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  pre¬ 
dicting  similar  crimes  will  occur. 

“It  sounds  like  a  good  MO  (method 
of  operation),”  said  Benicia  Police 
Lt.  Mach  Myovich. 

Vallejo  police  remember  the  time  a 
woman  advertised  a  garage  sale  in  the 
classifieds  and  then  was  raped  that 


evening  by  a  man  who  returned  to  her 
home  on  the  pretense  of  inquiring 
about  “unsold  goods.” 

“Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
residents  did  not  advertise  their  gar¬ 
age  sales  or  household  goods  in  news¬ 
papers,  but  rather  rented  a  booth  at  a 
flea  market,”  commented  Solano 
County  Sheriff  spokesman  Sgt.  Rick 
Hulse. 

Rural  residents,  in  particular, 
should  be  aware  of  the  “classified 
crime  capers,”  he  said. 


“Maybe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  residents  did 
not  advertise  their  garage 
sales  or  household  goods 
in  newspapers,  but  rather 
rented  a  booth  at  a  flea 
market ...” 


As  crime  spreads  from  businesses 
to  residences,  classified  ads  are  a 
good  way  to  gain  entry  to  homes,  said 
Tania  Swanson,  a  Vacaville  crime 
prevention  officer. 

“Someone  intent  on  victimizing 
another  person  through  the  classi¬ 
fieds  can  be  gone  in  five  to  10 
minutes,”  she  said.  And,  she  added. 


they’re  not  easy  to  apprehend  “when 
they  can  zip  into  small  towns  or  cities 
and  be  back  on  the  freeway  within 
minutes.” 

Vacaville,  population  52,000,  is  the 
home  of  a  state  prison  complex,  the 
California  Medical  Facility  and  CMF 
South.  It  is  situated  between  two  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  —  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

Newspapers  should  inform  their 
readers  of  “stranger  dangers,”  Swan¬ 
son  said. 

“There  tends  to  be  a  friendly  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  garage  sales  —  often  too 
friendly.  If  you  tell  a  stranger  ‘I’m 
moving  or  ‘I’m  getting  divorced’  or 
‘I’m  all  alone  now  that  my  youngest 
has  moved  out,’  you’re  giving  out 
personal  information  when  you  really 
shouldn’t.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  anyone  why 
you’re  selling  an  item  or  having  a 
garage  sale,”  Swanson  said. 

Area  law  enforcement  officials 
listed  the  following  precautions  for 
those  taking  out  classified  ads: 

•  Never  conduct  a  garage  sale 
alone.  Have  one  or  more  neighbors  or 
friends  help  you. 

•  Avoid  selling  your  items  in  the 
evening. 

•  Move  the  household  goods  from 
the  house  to  the  driveway  or  yard  so 
strangers  cannot  gain  access  to  your 
home. 

•  Keep  your  garage  door  closed. 
But  if  it’s  necessary  to  sell  items 
inside  your  garage,  cover  all  goods 
not  for  sale  —  especially  the  expen¬ 
sive  ones.  Always  keep  the  door 
between  your  house  and  the  garage 
locked  to  prevent  unwanted  entry. 

•  If  someone  takes  an  undue  inter¬ 
est  in  something  that’s  not  for  sale  or 
appears  to  be  casing  your  place,  con¬ 
tact  the  police. 

Pat  Erickson,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vacaville  Reporter, 
urges  that  the  specific  hours  of  the 
garage  sale  be  listed  to  deter  anyone 
from  coming  at  another  time. 

She  suggests  that  if  you’re  having  a 
garage  sale,  list  only  your  address, 
not  the  telephone  number.  And  if 
you’re  selling  household  goods,  list 
only  your  phone  number,  not  your 
address. 

Under  the  state  confidentiality 
laws,  “anything  that  is  not  published, 
we  can’t  give  out,”  Erickson  said. 


★★★  NEW  PHOTO  TRANSMITTER  FROM  SAT-FAX^^^ 
THE  ONLY  TRANSMITTER  YOUR  COMPANY  WILL  EVER  NEED!! 

The  SF2000  High  Resolution  Transmitter  was  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  every  known  Wire  Service  and  News  Media 
photographic  transmission  specification  in  existence  .  .  . 

ONE  TRANSMITTER,  UNIVERSAL  COMPATIBILITY 

The  SF2000  is  the  only  transmitter  in  its  class  In  the  world  that  offers 
AM  MODULATED,  pM  MODULATED  and  DIGITAL  output  signals 
compatible  with  any  known  receiver  or  electronic  darkroom. 

The  SF2000  is 

keyboard  operation  with  ALPH^IbJjMJ^RIC  display  and  solid  state 
level  detection  indicators  for  operator  convenience. 

For  more  InfoiViation  contaGt%ob  Kelly, 

SAT-FAX  INC.,  3321  Towerwoi6cfcbr.,  Suite  1030, 

Dallas,  Tx.  ^234,  or  calf 21^4-24 1-6048. 
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She's  got  everythin 
butenoi^tine 

Today’s  woman  can  have  it  all— career,  husband,  family,  independence. 

But  she’s  got  only  24  hours  a  day.  The  daily  newspaper  helps  her  make 
the  most  of  every  minute,  with  information  about  shopping . . .  money 
. . .  vacations . . .  health  and  nutrition . . .  jobs ...  fun.  That's  why  67%  of 
working  women  find  time  to  read  a  newspaper  in  their  busy  day.* 

If  you  have  to  reach  her,  it’s  time  to  think  about  the  newspaper. 

♦SMRB,  1984  SMM 

This  message  is  sponsored  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  business  by 

Newsp^ters.  Our  time  has  come. 

Contact  the  man  with  plenty  of  time  to  talk  newspapers  and  your  marketing  needs.  He’s  Mac  Morris,  v.p..  National  Sales, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036.  (212)  704-4503. 


The  PR  in  PR  Newswire 
Stands  for  Professionals. 


David  Steinberg  (left),  President  ot  PR  Newswire,  reviews  a  news  release  with  PRN  Editorial  Director  Robert  Frump.  In  1958,  Steinberg  won  the  coveted  Loeb  Award 
for  Distinguished  Financial  Journalism  while  he  was  an  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  25  years  later  Frump  won  the  1983  Loeb  Award  white  a  writer  and 
business  news  editor  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Newsrooms  are  the  toughest  customers.  For  three  decades,  we’ve  been 
sending  news  releases  by  wire  to  newsrooms  across  the  country.  And  for  three 
decades,  you’ve  received  us  well. 

We  know  why.  We’re  not  just  PR.  We  don’t  transmit  puff.  Our  roots  are  in 
the  news.  Like  the  full  text  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  Tylenol  statements.  Or  Union 
Carbide  on  Bhopal.  The  decision  by  Searle  to  take  lUD’s  off  the  market.  Or  the 
earnings  statements,  in  good  times  and  bad,  for  most  of  the  Fortune  500 
corporations. 

We’ve  grown  bigger  in  32  years.  And  better.  We  can  show  you  how  to 
use  your  systems  computer  to  sort  out  our  releases  in  an  instant.  We  have 
offices  in  most  major  cities.  We’ve  even  spawned  some  imitators. 

But  we’ve  never  lost  touch  with  our  news  roots. 

We  never  will. 
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Survey  shows  coupon  redemption  is  high 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  has  been  tremendous  growth 
in  the  number  of  coupons  distributed 
over  the  past  five  years,  and  Burke 
Marketing  Services  Inc.  has  devel¬ 
oped  three  services  to  help  track  that 
coupon  use. 

In  a  research  company  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  conference  in  New  York, 
Steven  Kingsbury,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  testing  for  the  Test  Marketing 
Group  Inc.,  a  division  of  Burke, 
shared  some  of  the  results  of  a  study 
on  coupons. 

In  1979,  80  billion  coupons  were 
distributed  at  an  average  face  value  of 
170.  The  total  redemption  cost, 
including  retail  handling,  amounted  to 
$825  million. 

In  1985,  the  number  of  coupons 
distributed  jumped  125%  to  180  bil¬ 
lion.  The  average  face  value  of  a  cou¬ 
pon  in  1985  was  300,  and  the  total 
redemption  cost  —  again,  including 
retail  handling  —  was  $2.72  billion. 
Less  than  half  the  cost  of  redemption 
was  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  price  reductions. 

To  track  coupon  usage,  consumer 
panel  data  was  collected  in  each  of 
Burke’s  flxed  scanner  test  markets. 
In  all,  purchase  data  from  10,000 
households  was  tracked  each  week. 

Three  different  systems  of  tracking 
are  available  from  Burke  —  Coupon 
Trac,  Coupon  Custom  Trac  and  Cou¬ 
pon  AccuRate  —  each  with  various 
focuses. 

In  the  study  presented  at  ARF, 
three  data  bases  —  redemption  (cou¬ 
pons  were  intercepted  at  the  store),  a 
master  file  of  all  drops  (such  as  FSI) 
and  household  purchase  data  by  UPC 
code  —  were  employed  to  measure 
coupon  usage  in  10  categories. 

The  categories  included  brownie 
mixes,  all-purpose  cleaners,  all-fabric 
bleach,  trash  bags,  dog  food,  pickles, 
pourable  dressing,  cooking  oil,  heavy 
duty  detergent  and  margarine. 

There  were  two  national  brands  per 
category  and  the  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  May-November  1985  in 
Portland,  Maine,  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  the  Quad  Cities  —  Rock  Island 
and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport  and 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

The  three-city  total  showed  88%  of 
the  households  redeemed  coupons, 
averaging  70  coupons  per  household. 

Within  the  top  20%  of  households 
redeeming  coupons,  51.1%  of  the 
coupons  were  redeemed,  and  among 
those  households,  an  average  204 


coupons  were  used.  A  breakdown  of 
the  top  20%  of  redeemers  in  each  of 
the  three  markets  shows  parity  with 
the  average. 

Demographics  of  coupon  users  did 
not  vary  much,  except  for  the  average 
monthly  grocery  bill  and  percentage 
of  femile  household  heads  who  work 
full  time. 

Among  heavy  coupon  users  —  the 
top  20%  —  the  average  monthly  gro¬ 
cery  bill  was  $334,  and  35.1%  of 
females  in  those  households  worked 
full  time.  Medium  to  light  coupon 
users,  however,  had  an  average 
monthly  grocery  bill  of  $292,  and 
38.7%  of  females  worked  full  time. 

In  the  non-user  category,  the 
monthly  grocery  bill  averaged  $303, 
and  45.3%  of  females  worked  full 
time. 

Heavy  coupon  users  redeemed 
63%  of  the  coupons  they  received  in 
magazines,  as  compared  to  56%  from 
newspaper  ROP,  52%  from  newspa¬ 
per  inserts  and  38%  from  direct  mail, 
according  to  the  survey. 
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The  highest  percentage  of  redemp¬ 
tion  among  heavy  coupon  users  was 
in  coupons  of  lower  face  value.  Fifty- 
six  percent  of  coupons  valued  at  10  to 
190  were  redeemed.  Not  far  behind 
with  a  redemption  rate  of  55%  were 
coupons  with  a  face  value  of  200  to 
250.  Coupons  valued  at  260  to  500  and 
500  and  up,  each  had  a  48%  redemp¬ 
tion  rate. 

Just  over  half  —  51%  —  the  cou¬ 
pons  used  by  heavy  coupon  users 
were  misredeemed,  accounting  for 
53%  of  the  total  misredemptions. 

Having  too  many  coupons  for  a 
product  was  the  number  one  reason 
for  misredemption.  Sixty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  coupons  misredeemed  by 
heavy  users  were  for  that  reason. 
Coupons  for  the  wrong  company 
accounted  for  58%,  followed  by  55% 


for  no-category  purchase  and  47%  for 
the  wrong  brand. 

According  to  figures  from  Promo¬ 
tion  Decisions,  the  umbrella  under 
which  the  three  coupon  tracking  sys¬ 
tems  fall,  “misredemptions  cost  man¬ 
ufacturers  more  than  $300  million 
each  year — approximately  15%  of  all 
redemptions.” 

By  tracking  misredemption  as  well 
as  actual  coupon  usage,  Burke  main¬ 
tains  that  marketers  can  help  limit  the 
problem  in  the  future  and  efficiency 
analysis  of  promotions  can  be  more 
accurate. 

According  to  a  Burke  promotional 
information  booklet,  “Coupon  clutter 
continues  to  pervade  the  market¬ 
place,  diminishing  promotion  and 
advertising  effectiveness.  Moreover, 
marketers  are  caught  in  the  vicious 
circle  of  defensive  coupon  spend¬ 
ing  —  warring  to  beat  the  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  checkout  counter.  The 
need  to  measure  impact  of  coupons  on 
incremental  sales  is  imperative  to 
make  programs  more  efficient.” 

The  coupon  study  presented  to  the 
ARF  included  statistics  on  such 
marketing  concerns  as  brand  loyalty 
coupon  usage  and  percent  of  usage 
based  on  various  promotions. 


Brown  to  head 
ABC  coupon 
task  force 

E.  Manny  Brown  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  Canadian  Coupon  Task  Force. 

The  task  force  was  created  by  parti¬ 
cipants  in  ABC’s  Coupon  Distribu¬ 
tion  Verification  Service,  which 
reviews  and  verifies  the  procedures 
newspapers  use  to  print,  store  and 
distribute  coupon  materials.  The  ser¬ 
vice  provides  a  way  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  coupons  being  misre¬ 
deemed.  Currently,  12  advertisers, 
two  ad  agencies,  two  coupon  sup¬ 
pliers  and  26  newspapers  participate 
in  Canada. 

Brown  is  corporate  media  director 
of  Nabisco  Brands  Ltd.,  a  leading 
packaged  goods  manufacturer  in 
Canada.  His  role  is  to  lead  the  task 
force  in  examining  coupon  security 
issues  from  the  perspectives  of  both 
the  buyer  of  coupon  advertising  space 
and  the  publisher. 
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Improving  journalism  education  programs 

Educators,  journalists  are  working  together 


By  Ray  Newton 

Stronger  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  relationships  among  public 
school,  community  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  teachers  and  the 
professional  journalism  community 
are  being  developed  as  the  result  of  a 
recently  formed  Arizona  Newspaper 
Association  committee. 

The  committee  —  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cation  Liaison  —  is  bringing  together 
academic  and  professional  journalists 
for  identifying  and  suggesting  solu¬ 
tions  for  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

ANA  board  member  Gerald  Gar¬ 
cia,  publisher  of  the  Tucson  Citizen, 
said,  “A  committee  of  this  type  can 
help  all  of  us  in  journalism  define 
issues  and  establish  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  which  will  result  in  stronger  and 
more  effective  journalism  in  the 
state.” 

Another  goal  for  the  JEL  commit¬ 
tee  is  development  of  acceptable  pro¬ 
cedures  and  policies  which  will  help 
journalism  educators  articulate  more 
effectively  the  course  content  and 
articulation  of  materials  at  all  three 
educational  levels  —  high  school, 
community  college  and  university. 

The  committee  is  comprised  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Arizona  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press 
Association,  from  community  col¬ 
leges  and  the  state  universities  and 
the  Arizona  Newspaper  Association. 

The  JEL  committee  first  began 


(Newton  is  assistant  dean,  College  of 
Creative  and  Communication  Arts, 
Northern  Arizona  University.) 
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meeting  in  1984-85,  when  teachers 
and  professional  journalists  recog¬ 
nized  that  more  strength  in  and  sup¬ 
port  for  scholastic  journalism  was 
needed  in  the  public  schools. 

During  a  meeting  of  Arizona  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association  in 
Yuma,  March  1985,  public  school 
journalism  and  communication  teach¬ 
ers  endorsed  a  position  paper,  the 
thrust  of  which  was  that  only  teachers 
who  were  certificated  in  Arizona  to 
teach  journalism  should  be  assigned 
joum^dism  education  roles.  This  posi¬ 
tion  endorsement  opposed  the  some¬ 
times  practice  of  assigning  a  teacher 
from  a  nonjoumalism/communication 
discipline  to  serve  as  instructor- 
adviser  for  the  school  newspaper 
and/or  the  yearbook. 

The  position  taken  by  AIPA 
teacher  members  was  consistent  with 
the  national  policies  advocated  by  the 
Journalism  Education  Association, 
the  national  professional  association 
of  secondary  and  university-level 
journalism  teachers. 

The  position  also  emphasized  the 
concern  AIPA  members  have  about 
the  recent  high  school  graduation 
requirements  adopted  by  Arizona 
which  eliminate  journalism  as  fulflll- 
ing  one  of  the  English  requirements 
for  graduation. 

Gary  Lentz,  AIPA  president,  said, 
“We,  teaching  good  journalism, 
believe  that  we  can  teach  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  sound  language  usage, 
research,  organization  and  the  other 
characteristics  of  good  writing  as 
effectively  through  journalism  as  in 
composition.  But  we  need  to  stress  to 
school  administrators  that  quality 
journalism  instruction  is  the  result  of 
hiring  competent  faculty,  those  who 
have  the  training  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  fulfill  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Lentz  and  other  AIPA  members 
have  been  echoed  by  the  JEL  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  two  years. 
During  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association  in 
Sedona  last  spring,  representatives 
from  the  secondary  schools,  com¬ 
munity  colleges  and  universities  told 
professsional  press  personnel  of  the 
need  to  hire  certified  and  qualified 
journalism  faculty  at  all  levels. 
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Jim  Martink,  journalism  instructor 
at  Scottsdale  Community  College 
said,  “The  professional  press  often 
reflects  the  kind  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  a  reporter  received  as  a  student  in 
the  public  schools  or  college.  And  if 
journalism  education  is  not  carefully 
orchestrated  in  the  schools,  it  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  commercial 
media  to  identify  and  hire  newcomers 
in  reporting  and  editing.” 

During  its  most  recent  meeting  in 
January  1986,  the  committee  agreed 
that  encouragement  of  quality  writing 
and  quality  instruction  needed  to  be 
recognized  not  only  by  the  instruc¬ 
tional  educational  systems  involved 
but  by  the  Arizona  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Garcia,  long  an  advocate  of  strong 
journalism  curricula  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tems,  indicated  his  newspaper,  the 
Tucson  Citizen,  would  sponsor  a 
“best  newspaper”  competition 
among  high  schools,  community  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  Arizona, 
with  $500  prizes  for  the  winning 
entries  in  each  category.  The  prizes 
would  be  announced  during  the 
annual  awards  program  during  the 
ANA  fall  convention. 

At  that  same  time,  outstanding  high 
school,  community  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  instructors  would 
be  recognized  for  their  contributions 
to  journalism  education  in  their 
schools  and  the  state  or  region. 

Yet  another  project  the  committee 
hopes  to  initiate  is  a  study  of  writing 
practices  and  policies  in  high  school 
journalism  classes.  Joe  Milner,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Arizona  State 
University,  said  such  a  study  would 
form  the  basis  for  developing  even 
more  rigorous  curricula  and  better 
articulation  of  effort  with  the  state’s 
higher  education  institutions. 

The  overall  impact  of  the  JEL  com¬ 
mittee  in  Arizona  education  should 
have  long-range  effects:  Better  and 
stronger  relationships  among  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  professionals,  mutual  sup¬ 
port  systems,  creation  of  “network¬ 
ing”  wherein  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  can  exchange  ideas,  and 
develop  more  awareness  of  contem¬ 
porary  professional  practices  which 
influence  educational  curricular  plan¬ 
ning. 
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The  Hartford  Courant  was  recently  recognized  in 
two  prestigious  New  England  region 
newspaper  competitions. 

•  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  named 
our  Sunday  edition  “Newspaper  of  the  Year”  for  the 
third  time.  Plus  the  daily  Courant  earned  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  in  the  Best  Daily  Newspaper  competition  for 
newspapers  over  70,000  circulation. 

•  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  awarded  us  seven 
of  twelve  first  place  honors  in  these  categories: 

1st  Place  —  Spot  News 

Staff:  “Hurricane  Gloria” 

1st  Place  —  Feature  Writing 

Joseph  Campbell,  Gary  Dorsey,  John 
Fitzgerald,  Jon  Lender,  Nancy  Pappas,  Karl 
Schoenberger,  Miranda  Spivack,  Rob 
Weisman:  “The  Legacy  of  Bhopal” 

1st  Place  —  Column  Writing 

Denis  Horgan:  “The  Star:  Me” 

1st  Place  —  Editorials 

John  Zakarian:  “Enough  is  Enough” 

1st  Place  —  Front  Page  Design 

Randy  Cox,  Jeff  Wheeler,  Brian  Meehan: 
Edition  of  ^ptember  28,  1985 

1st  Place  —  Non-Photo  Graphic  Arts 

Peter  Hoey:  Edition  of  December  8,  1985 

1st  Place  —  Featme  Photography 

Leslie  Jacobs:  “Good  for  a  Laugh” 

We  salute  these  and  all  The  Courant  people  who  embody  our 
daily  commitment  to  excellence. 


Breaking  news  and  the  afternoon  newspaper 


By  Jim  Whittum 

There’s  a  myth  about  afternoon 
newspapers  that  goes  something  like 
this:  afternoon  newspapers  don’t  get 
the  break  on  news  stories. 

The  myth  is  wrong.  The  major 
breaking  news  stories  of  the  past  year 
have  proven  it. 

The  myth  would  not  be  so  danger¬ 
ous  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  many 
afternoon  newspapers  have  gone 
“soft”  because  they  believe  it.  They 
have  become  simply  magazines  in 
broadsheet  form  that  make  only  a 
token  effort  at  trying  to  cover  the 
news. 

The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  has  never  believed  that  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  have  to  rely  on  fea¬ 
tures,  how-to-pieces  and  other  “soft” 
stories  to  appeal  to  readers. 

The  State-Times  is  a  newspaper. 
We  don’t  complement  the  larger  cir¬ 
culation  morning  daily  as  is  done  in 
some  cities.  We  compete  with  our 
sister  morning  paper  —  and  we  get 
more  than  our  share  of  the  breaks  on 
local,  state,  national  and  international 
stories. 

The  number  of  afternoon  papers  is 
declining.  One  has  to  only  look  at  the 
number  of  afternoon  papers,  large 
and  small,  that  have  folded  or  been 
incorporated  into  24-hour  papers  in 
the  past  few  years  to  realize  that  the 
species  is  in  danger. 

Afternoon  papers  need  to  continue 
to  stress  news  coverage.  The  stories 
are  there  —  local,  state,  national  and 
international.  It’s  simply  a  matter  of 
seizing  the  opportunity. 

Whereas  it  has  always  been  true 
that  afternoon  newspapers  got  their 
share  of  breaks  on  the  news,  1985  and 
the  first  part  of  1986  have  been  parti- 


(Whittum  is  news  editor  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times.) 
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cularly  fruitful  ones.  But  to  take 
advantage  of  these  “breaks”,  after¬ 
noon  papers  need  to  have  the  courage 
to  go  beyond  predetermined  dead¬ 
lines. 

At  the  State-Times  we  often  extend 
our  deadlines  in  order  to  get  major 
news  stories. 

For  our  special  edition  coverage  of 
the  indictment  of  Louisiana  Gov. 
Edwin  Edwards  on  racketeering-con¬ 
spiracy  and  fraud  charges,  we  ran 
three  hours  past  our  normal  final  edi¬ 
tion  deadline.  Even  though  the  addi¬ 
tional  7,000  copies  were  late  getting 
on  the  streets,  we  sold  out. 


See  a  chart  related  to  this  story  on 
page  50. 


A  look  at  the  Associated  Press  Top 
10  stories  for  1985  shows  that  virtu¬ 
ally  every  major  breaking  story 
occurred  on  a  p.m.  paper’s  cycle.  The 
following  is  the  listing  of  the  top  10 
stories  and  the  stories  that  the  State- 
Times  and  other  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  got  the  break  on: 

1.  TERRORISM 

Afternoon  newspapers  got  the 
break  on  the  Jordanian  plane  hijack¬ 
ing  and  the  hijacking  of  the  TWA 
plane  with  153  passengers  to  Beirut  in 
June  that  would  become  an  interna¬ 
tional  incident  for  weeks.  P.M.s  also 
got  nearly  all  the  news  breaks  on  the 
October  Achille  Lauro  tragedy 
including  the  hijackers’  surrender, 
Mubarak’s  claim  that  they  had  left 
Egypt  when,  in  fact,  they  hadn’t  and 
the  capture  of  the  terrorists  by  the 
U.S.  Afternoon  newspapers  continue 
to  get  the  break  in  1985  with  the  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  in  Rome  and  Vienna  on 
Dec.  27. 

2.  THE  CHANGE  OF  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  THE  REAGAN- 
GORBACHEV  SUMMIT 

Afternoon  papers  got  the  break  on 
the  death  of  Chernenko  and  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  Gorbachev  as  his  successor  on 
March  1 1  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  on 
Nov.  21. 

3.  THE  COLOMBIAN  VOLCA¬ 
NO  TRAGEDY 

The  report  on  the  Colombian  vol¬ 
cano  eruption,  in  which  thousands 
would  die,  broke  for  afternoon  papers 
on  Nov.  14. 

4.  THE  MEXICAN  EARTH¬ 
QUAKE  TRAGEDY 

A  number  of  afternoon  newspapers 


were  able  to  get  in  a  story  on  the 
devastating  earthquake  in  Mexico  on 
Sept.  19.  Although  it  would  be  nearly 

24  hours  later  when  the  toll  was 
reported  to  be  in  the  thousands,  the 
magnitude  of  the  earthquake  and  its 
Richter  scale  reading  foretold  of  the 
devastation. 

5.  AIDS-ROCK  HUDSON 

Afternoon  papers  got  the  break  on 

numerous  aspects  of  the  continuing 
AIDS  story,  including  the  death  on 
Oct.  2  of  Rock  Hudson,  who  had 
brought  the  greatest  attention  yet  to 
AIDS. 

6. PLANE  CRASHES 

Afternoon  newspapers  were  the 

first  with  the  story  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Arrow  charter  plane  crash  on  Dec.  12 
that  killed  all  258  aboard  as  well  as  the 
JAL  jumbo  jet  crash  in  Japan  on  Aug. 
12  that  killed  520  people.  Afternoon 
papers  also  got  the  break  on  the  jet 
crash  in  Spain  on  Feb.  19,  1985,  that 
killed  151  as  well  as  the  Jan.  21,  1985 
crash  that  killed  70  in  Nevada  and  the 
China  crash  that  killed  38  on  Jan.  19, 
1985. 

7.  FAMINE  VICTIMS  GET  AID 

Afternoon  newspapers  got  many 

breaks  on  famine  aid  stories  although 
there  was  no  particular  “breaking” 
news  story  on  this  continuing 
tragedy. 

8.  FARMS 

Many  stories  on  the  decline  of  the 
American  farmer  and  the  farm  auc¬ 
tions,  suicides  and  heartbreak  that 
have  become  a  part  of  the  farmers’ 
saga  broke  for  afternoon  newspapers. 

9.  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Afternoon  papers,  once  again  capi¬ 
talizing  on  the  international  time 
zone,  first  had  the  story  on  many 
developments  in  South  Africa, 
including  the  hanging  of  a  leading 
guerrilla  sympathizer  on  Oct.  18  that 
fanned  the  flames  of  the  anti-apar¬ 
theid  movement  in  South  Africa  and 
around  the  world  and  the  Dec.  27 
explosion  that  killed  seven. 

10.  SPIES 

When  John  Walker  admitted  on 
Oct.  28  that  he  spied  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  afternoon  newspapers  were 
first  with  the  story  as  they  were  in 
reporting  his  conviction  on  Aug.  9  on 
seven  counts  of  spying  for  the  Soviet. 
Afternoon  papers  also  first  reported 
Sept.  14  when  the  Soviets  threw  out 

25  British  officials  in  retaliation  for 
Britain  arresting  Soviet  spies  two 
days  earlier. 
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Notimeouts 


There  are  no  time  outs  in  business. 

When  an  advertising  opportunity  pops  up,  you  have  to  act  quickly. . .  or  somebody 
else  will. 

Newspapers  are  the  medium  of  choice  when  you  have  to  move  fast.  You  can  prepare 
newspaper  advertising  quickly.  There’s  rarely  any  problem  with  space  availability 
because  newspapers  are  expandable.  Finally,  timing  of  message  delivery  is  precise 
so  you  reach  your  targets  when  you  want  to. 

Next  time  there’s  no  time  to  lose,  remember  the  timely  medium. 


This  message  is  sponsored  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  business  by 


Newfspapers.  Our  time  has  come. 


Now's  the  time  to  call  Mac  Morris  about  all  this.  He's  vice  president  of  National  Sales, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y  10036.  (212)  704-4503. 


r  Florida’s  newspapers  are  among 
the  best  in  the  nation.  And  the 
News/Sun-Sentinel  is  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  in  the  state.* 

What’s  the  key  to  our  success? 

Serving  our  market  with  more  local  news 
than  any  other  paper.  Working  hard 
to  discover  news  as  well  as  cover  news. 
And  a  total  dedication  to  excellence. 

In  other  words,  by  being  journalists... 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Fort  Lnuderdak/South  Palm  Beach 

News/San-Sentind 

Required  Reading  far  Successful  People. 


Represented  nationally  by  C.  WO.  &  O.;  Sunday  Magazine 
Network;  in  Florida  by  Publishers  Representatives  of  Florida. 

The  News/ Sun-Sentinel  is  a  Tribune  Company  Newspaper. 

M  udit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  six  months  ended  September  30, 1985. 


The  view  from  the  top 

What  are  acquisitions  and  mergers  doing  to  journaiistic  careers? 

By  Milton  Rockmore 

(Rockmore  writes  a  nationally  syndicated  column  for  Metropolitan  Press  Syndicate.) 


Compiled  by  Milton  Rockmore 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
University  of  California 


There  are  other  developments 
,  affecting  journalistic  careers  besides 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  the  trend  to  combine  a.m. 
and  p.m.  operations  into  a  single  a.m. 
operation.  And  that’s  done  by  many 
newspapers,  not  just  those  involved 
in  takeovers. 

One  result  of  mergers  is  since  most 
of  them  are  made  to  achieve  a  higher 
return  on  investment,  there  is  added 
pressure  for  operational  economy. 
This  frequently  results  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  soft  part  of  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  a  proportional  increase  in  the 
number  of  reporters. 

Another  result  is  that  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  greater  tendency  for  reporters 
and  especially  editors,  to  stay  with  a 
chain  when  it  acquires  their  paper  and 
get  promoted  from  smaller  papers  to 
larger  ones  within  that  organization. 

Despite  the  consolidations  taking 
place,  the  overall  demand  for  journal¬ 
ists  has  remained  fairly  steady.  The 
hiring  freeze  of  recent  years  that  made 
it  difficult  to  place  students  has 
thawed  considerably. 

What’s  ahead  depends  on  where 
the  industry  goes.  As  we  all  know, 
overall  daily  circulation  has  remained 
static  for  more  than  20  years.  Whether 
there  will  be  new  papers  or  whether 
there  will  be  a  great  many  large  papers 


in  the  future  will  depend  on  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

Judging  by  our  enrollment,  the  in¬ 
terest  in  journalistic  careers  is  very 
high.  We  run  a  small  school  and 
accept  only  40  students  from  approx¬ 
imately  250  who  apply  each  year. 

From  what  we  see,  the  newspapers 
of  America  are  getting  far  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  qualified  entry-level  report¬ 
ers  than  they  have  in  the  past  20  to  30 
years. 

I  judge  quite  a  few  newswriting  con¬ 
tests  and  I  see  excellent  writing  and 
reporting  in  papers  of  all  sizes.  I  also 
see  big  papers  where  the  writing  and 
reporting  is  less  than  first  rate.  No,  I’d 
prefer  not  to  name  them. 

No  one  goes  into  journalism  to 
make  money.  The  financial  rewards 
are  far  greater  in  law,  medicine,  bank¬ 
ing,  engineering  and  so  many  other 
professions.  But  there  are  few 
occupations  more  interesting  and 
where  you  can  see  and  often  be  in  the 
midst  of  what’s  happening  in  the 
world.  And  where  you  still  get  paid  for 
telling  the  truth. 


Louis  D.  Boccardi 
President  and  general  manager 
Associated  Press 


There  are  two  ways  to  look  at  mer¬ 
gers  and  acquisitions  —  they  can  be 
good  or  bad.  If  they  eliminate  jobs 
that’s  bad.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
result  in  a  better  newspaper  that’s  all 


to  the  good  for  journalistic  careers.  I 
believe  when  a  major  group  makes  an 
acquisition  one  of  the  first  things  they 
try  to  do  is  to  improve  the  editorial 
product. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
economic  health  of  the  company  you 
work  for  is  the  key  to  career  security. 
If  the  newspaper,  broadcaster,  pub¬ 
lication,  or  whatever,  is  financially 
shaky,  that  company  won’t  help  any¬ 
body’s  career  along.  I  know  that  from 
personal  experience.  When  I  started 
working  in  New  York  there  were  six 
newspapers  there.  My  job  vanished 
with  one  of  those  papers. 

Most  consolidations  where  staffs  of 
two  papers  are  merged  into  one  are 
made  because  of  economic  demands. 
It  is  misleading  to  simply  label  that  a 
cause  of  job  loss.  In  most  cases,  you’ll 
find  some  jobs  were  saved  instead  of 
all  or  most  being  lost. 

The  news  industry  is  extremely 
healthy.  Just  look  how  fast  bidders 
line  up  when  news  of  a  paper  up  for 
sale  gets  out.  And  look  at  the  prices 
they  bring.  That’s  certainly  not  a  sign 
of  a  faltering  industry. 

Yes,  newspapers  are  healthy  and 
their  long-term  outlook  is  strong.  It  is 
obvious  the  electronic  media  and 
print  are  existing  together.  And  that’s 
going  to  continue. 

Osborn  Elliott 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 

The  intent  of  the  acquirer  deter¬ 
mines  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 
In  some  cases  new  owners  will  pour 
capital  into  an  ailing  paper  to  provide 
budgets,  freedom  and  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  editors  to  step  out  and  do  the 
kind  of  job  they  always  dreamed  of 
but  couldn’t  afford.  In  others,  it’s  just 
a  case  of  the  bland  leading  the  bland. 
Sure,  there  have  been  bland  mar¬ 
riages.  Lot’s  of  them.  No,  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  name  names. 

I’m  not  sure  acquisitions  result  in 
fewer  jobs.  I  would  think  a  smart 
operator  would  know  how  important 
it  is  to  retain  the  local  flavor  of  the 
paper  he  just  acquired  and  that  means 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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keeping  the  people  who  create  it.  In 
cases  where  two  papers  are  merged  in 
the  same  city,  or  where  a  p.m.  edition 
is  consolidated  into  an  a.m.  paper, 
you  may  find  some  jobs  eliminated. 

I’m  not  happy  about  the  universal¬ 
ized  treatment  of  news  that  is  creep¬ 
ing  into  journalism.  While,  other  than 
the  blanding  consequence  it  is  not 
easy  to  pinpoint  its  effects,  it  does 
give  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  that 
editorial  pages  which  once  exuded 
fire  and  brimstone  will  acquire  an 
overlay  of  acceptable,  unexciting 
journalism  of  the  large  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Much  of  this,  I  suppose,  is  the 
result  of  our  society  becoming  so  in¬ 
terlocked  and  complicated  that  things 
are  no  longer  as  black  and  white  as 
they  used  to  be.  As  a  result  readers 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  gray 
areas  —  the  vague  conclusions  and 
unanswered  questions  of  much  that  is 
happening  in  the  world  today. 

As  a  profession,  journalism  seems 
to  be  as  popular  as  ever.  Our  enroll¬ 
ment  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  it  has 
been  consistently  high  since  Water¬ 
gate.  Journalism  students  today  seem 
less  romantic  about  changing  the 
world  then  they  used  to  be.  And, 
obviously,  they  are  not  coming  into  it 
to  get  rich.  Educational  costs  can  run 
as  high  as  $20,000  a  year  and  most  of 
them  will  get  starting  jobs  at  about 
$15,000  or  $16,00. 

We  believe  the  12,000  magazines 
out  there  and  the  new  ones  being 
added  regularly  are  fertile  ground  for 
writing  careers  and  are  planning  to 
give  this  segment  added  emphasis. 
We  are  expanding  our  magazine  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  generosity  of  a  $4 
million  grant  from  George  Delacorte. 
This  is  ^so  of  a  particular  interest  to 
me  since  I  spent  most  of  my  profes- 
sional  life  with  magazines. _ 


William  A.  Henry  III 
Associate  editor,  Time  magazine 

People  at  the  top  become  vulner¬ 
able  when  new  management  moves 
in.  Older  executives  are  not  seen  as 
part  of  the  future.  But  I  don’t  think 
most  reporters  have  to  worry.  Most  of 
the  acquisitions  have  been  of  estab¬ 
lished,  quality  properties  which 
buyers  do  not  want  to  disrupt. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
When  Rupert  Murdoch  bought  the 
Boston  Herald,  most  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  eventually  found 
themselves  on  the  street.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  work  on  paid  overtime  and  it 
was  easy  for  Murdoch  to  replace  them 
with  ambitious  kids  who  would  come 
cheap  and  work  all  day  and  night  to 
build  up  their  profiles  and  careers. 
But  in  that  case,  if  Murdoch  hadn’t 
bought  the  paper  it  would  have  folded 
and  all  jobs  would  have  been  lost. 

I’m  not  sure  stability  is  the  thing 
that  brings  people  into  this  business. 
Most  who  enter  it  hope  to  rise  up  the 
ladder. 

Unlike  the  corporate  world, 
however,  where  if  you  do  good  work 
and  are  responsible  you  are  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  moving  up,  journalism  is  a 
tougher  road  to  hoe.  The  relative 
handful  of  people  who  are  con- 
spicously  talented  can  always  get 
jobs.  They  usually  have  several  things 
going  at  once  —  such  as  a  book,  some 
television  or  free-lance  writing 
assignments. 


Once  you  have  broken  into  this 
charmed  circle  it  takes  some  major 
disaster  to  break  you  out  of  it. 

But  just  below  that  there  is  a  vast 
pool  of  people  who  are  capable,  not 
geniuses,  do  very  good  work,  are 
somewhat  imaginative  and  have  made 
this  the  respected  business  it  is.  I’m 
speaking  of  the  average  reporter  at 
the  Boston  Globe,  for  instance,  or 
those  at  the  busier  offices  of  the 
Associated  Press.  They  are  solid,  but 
not  stars. 


These  are  the  people  who  can  have 
a  hard  time  making  career  changes.  It 
is  my  experience,  that  except  for  the 
handful  of  exceptionally  talented  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  top,  who  get  hired  when  a 
job  is  open  is  much  like  a  lottery.  It  is 
not  always  the  better  or  more  qual¬ 
ified  candidate,  and  that’s  a  cross  the 
dependable,  but  not  extraordinary, 
people  in  this  business  have  to  bear. 

As  Jack  Kennedy  said,  “There’s  no 
guarantee  life  is  fair.” 


John  Quinn 

Executive  vice  president 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 


I  won’t  say  that  careers  haven’t  suf¬ 
fered,  I’m  sure  some  have.  But  mer¬ 
gers  and  acquisitions  often  mean 
stronger  newspapers  that  provide 
greater  career  opportunities.  I  know 
that  when  Gannett  acquires  a  paper  it 
frequently  winds  up  with  a  larger 
news  staff  than  it  had  before. 

In  1985,  for  example,  the  overall 
news  staff  of  Gannett  was  up  more 
than  five  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  This  was  a  paper  by  paper  com¬ 
parison,  exclusive  of  USA  Today  and 
all  newly  acquired  properties. 

Throughout  the  industry  today,  I 
believe,  more  money  is  being  spent  on 
the  editorial  product. 

In  an  age  of  specialization  when 
there  is  growing  realization  that  trying 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  can  be 
illusory  and  self-defeating,  editors 
and  publishers  are  spending  more  to 
enhance  the  singular  personalities  of 
their  properties. 

Local  papers  are  doing  a  better  job 
in  local  news,  the  area  of  their 
strength.  Metropolitan  papers  are 
building  their  strengths  by  broadening 
their  horizons.  And  to  the  extent  we 
have  them,  national  newspapers  are 
also  reaching  out. 

Readers  must  know  where  to  go  for 
what  they  want,  when  they  want  it, 
and  that  places  an  added  burden  on 
editors.  In  the  past  some  have  edited 
(Continued  on  page  130) _ 
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“There  has  been  considerable 
momentum  developed  in  this  market. . . 
it’s  downward  for  the  Gazette  and 
upward  momentum  for  the  Democrat.  ” 

John  Morton 
March  13,  1986 
Federal  Distriet  Court 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

sas  Democrat 

est  and  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 


*  Source:  A.B.C.  Audit  Reports  end  Publisher’s  Ststement 
(1985). 


Meeting  the  Yellow  Pages’  challenge 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  newspapers  bemoan  loss  of 
advertising  revenue  to  other  media 
such  as  television  and  radio,  there  is  a 
competitor  most  have  grossly  over¬ 
looked  for  many  years:  the  Yellow 
Pages  directories. 

According  to  an  informational 
newsletter  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  Department,  the  Yellow  Pages 
is  a  “threat  to  both  national  and  local 
advertising  revenues.” 

The  growth  in  national  advertising 
income  from  1974  to  1985  was  472% 
for  the  Yellow  Pages,  compared  to 
299%  for  newspapers,  while  total 
national  ad  revenues  increased  360% 
during  that  same  period.  Local  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  newspapers 
increased  7.6%  from  1984  to  1985, 
while  Yellow  Pages  revenues  were  up 
15.4%  that  year,  and  total  local  ad 
revenue  increased  by  8.3%.  The  per¬ 
centages  are  estimated  from  NAB  and 
National  Yellow  Pages  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  statistics. 

The  boom  in  directories  came  after 
the  divestiture  of  AT&T  in  1984. 
According  to  the  NAB  report,  AT&T 
was  prohibited  from  publishing  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  for  seven  years  and  the 
service  was  turned  over  to  regional 
companies. 

“In  1985  there  were  approximately 
7,000  Yellow  Page  directories,  up 
6,600  the  year  before,”  according  to 
the  NAB.  “The  growth  is  projected  to 
400  to  600  books  per  year,  primarily 
by  target  market  niche  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 


Weakley  said  his 
salespeople  were  able  to 
bring  in  about  $25,000  in 
new  advertising  from  the 
phone  book. 


In  addition,  new  services  such  as 
electronic  Yellow  Pages,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  directories,  restaurant  directo¬ 
ries,  college  phone  books,  silver 
pages,  black  pages,  medical  yellow 
pages,  government  purchasing  agents 
and  even  multi-color  ads  and  coupons 
are  being  offered  to  businesses  by  the 
directory  publishers. 

While  there  are  pros  to  Yellow 
Pages  advertising — such  as  its  use  by 
8-out-of-lO  American  adults,  its 


ability  to  reach  prospects  when  they 
are  ready  to  buy  and  geographical 
target  marketing  —  there  are  also 
cons. 

Some  limitations,  according  to  the 
NAB,  are  that  ads  run  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  without  change  —  regardless  if 
there  is  a  mistake,  pricing  is  arbitrary 
in  local  markets,  ad  sizes  are  not  uni¬ 
form  and  “in  large  cities  there  are 
sometimes  lO-to-15  Yellow  Pages, 
which  means  lO-to-15  different  ad 
inserts.” 


“We  in  no  way  sold 
against  the  phone 
company.  We  did  not  say 
one  negative  word  about 
It,”  Weakley  added. 


Steve  Wasser  and  Mark  Rood  of 
American  Consulting  Services  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  have  developed  a 
training  program  to  teach  newspaper 
advertising  salespeople  how  to  bring 
more  ad  dollars  to  their  papers  by 
showing  local  businesses  how  much 
they  are  overspending  in  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  and  converting 
some  or  all  of  the  money  saved  into 
newspaper  ads. 

By  acting  as  consultants,  the  sales¬ 
people  can  develop  a  “bond  of  confi¬ 
dence”  with  their  clients,  in  effect 
telling  them,  “Our  newspaper  cares 
enough  about  your  business  to  hire  a 
consultant  to  save  you  money  on  your 
advertising,”  Rood  said. 

The  problem  for  business  people, 
according  to  Rood,  is  that  they  know 
they  have  to  be  in  the  directory,  but 
they  do  not  know  how  much  space  to 
buy  —  there  is  no  second  opinion  to 
consult  —  and  they  subsequently  end 
up  buying  larger  ads  sometimes  under 
numerous  headings,  much  of  which 
may  be  unnecessary. 

“How  much  is  too  much,”  is  the 
theme  of  their  program. 

“Visability  and  readership  are 
more  important  than  size,”  Rood 
said,  adding  that  a  smaller  ad,  with 
cleaner  copy  and  a  thicker  border  can 
be  just  as  effective  as  a  larger  ad  with 
color. 

In  addition,  Wasser  said,  many 
business  people  are  simply  not  aware 
of  how  much  they  are  paying  for  ads 
in  the  Yellow  Pages,  because  the  bill 
is  tacked  on  to  their  regular  phone 


bills  and  amortized  over  the  year. 
Contracts  are  automatically  renewed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  the  busi¬ 
ness  person  specifically  cancels  or 
changes  it. 

Further,  “well-educated,  success¬ 
ful  people  in  the  advertising  business 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Yellow 
Pages,”  Wasser  said.  “Nobody  really 
understands  how  the  Yellow  Pages 
are  laid  out  or  how  they  work.” 

The  codes  used  by  the  Yellow 
Pages  for  ads  are  not  only  intimidat¬ 
ing,  but  they  vary  from  region  to 
region,  he  added. 

“I  think  it’s  the  phone  company,” 
said  Kenneth  L.  Weakley,  marketing 
director  for  the  Daily  News  in  Long¬ 
view,  Wash.  “The  phone  company  is 
so  awesome  it’s  taken  for 
granted  ...  as  a  giant  conglomerate 
that  you  didn’t  do  anything  about.” 

The  sales  staff  at  the  Longview 
Daily  News  went  through  Wasser  and 
Rood’s  training  program,  and  as  a 
result  of  using  the  techniques  for  six 
weeks,  Weakley  said  the  paper  has 
made  budget  —  with  a  margin  —  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years. 

Weakley  said  his  salespeople  were 
able  to  bring  in  about  $25,000  in  new 
advertising  from  the  phone  book. 
When  added  to  the  additional  busi¬ 
ness  generated  by  freeing  up  dollars 
from  existing  clients,  the  paper 
reaped  $130, 000-5140,000  in  ad 
revenue. 

“If  we  as  an  industry  are  able  to  do 
10%  of  the  $6.8  billion  in  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  in  America,  that’s 
$680  million  that  newspapers  can 
recover,”  Weakley  said. 


“I’ve  been  in  the 
business  26  years,  and  I 
never  saw  anything  that 
paid  me  back  on  the  first 
call  like  this,”  Weakley 
said. 


One  benefit  of  the  training  that 
Weakley  said  he  cannot  put  a  price  on 
is  the  effect  it  had  on  his  salespeople. 

“My  staff  is  really  walking  on  a 
cloud.  They’ve  seen  results,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  measure  the  residual  worth. 
It’s  been  a  real  staff  morale  booster. 
All  my  salespeople  are  equal  as  far  as 

(Continued  on  page  149) 
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INFORMATION;  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  technology  to  provide  Central  New  Englanders  with 
came  in  dots  and  dashes  over  the  telegraph  wire.  information  in  many  forms:  news,  opinion,  entertain- 


Now,  it’s  beamed  to  outer  space  and  back  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Through  all  these  changes,  one  / - 

company  remains  the  source  of  in-  /  ^ 

formation  for  New  England’s  /  v 

HeartUnd- the  Worcester  /  Worcester^ 

Telegram  &  Gazette,  Incor- 
porated. 

Today,  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  is  a  family  of  16 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Plus  a  radio  station 
and  a  cable  television  station. 

All  these  media  use  the  latest  in  communications 


ment  and  advertising.  Information 
that’s  accurate,  immediate  and 
_/  ^  complete. 

That’s  why  more  than  a  million 
people  weekly  turn  to  the  Worcester 
Boston  h  Telegram,  The  Evening  Gazette  and 

the  Sunday  Telegram.  The  Marlboro 
J  M  Enterprise  and  Hudson  Sun.  The 
Beacon  newspapers.  Radio  Station 
WTAG.  And  cable  TV  channel 
NewsWatch  25. 

For  New  England’s  Heartland,  we  spell  informa¬ 
tion. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE,  INCORPORATED 

A  Family  of  Newspapers,  Radio  and  Cable. 


i 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


William  A.  O’Neil  has  been 
appointed  vice  president,  human 
resources  of  The  News  Corporation 
Limited,  parent  company  of  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  organization. 

O’Neill’s  responsibilities  include 
monitoring  and  advising  on  all  indust¬ 
rial  negotiations  in  the  company’s 
worldwide  newspaper  divisions  and 
development  of  coordinated  labor 
relations  policies.  He  also  will  insti¬ 
tute  programs  for  recruitment,  train¬ 
ing  and  i  itemational  exchange  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

O’Neill  was  vice  president,  person¬ 
nel  and  labor  relations  of  News 
America  Publishing,  Inc.,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  based  in  New  York  City. 

4c  «  )|c 

Albert  Dolata,  president  and 
publishe*  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  since  1982,  is  the  newly 
appoined  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Gannett/Pacific 
newspaper  region  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 

The  agency  produces  Gannett’s 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Richard  B.  Tuttle,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star-Gazette  since  1980, 
was  appointed  editor,  president  and 
publisher. 

Dolata  joined  Gannett  in  1%9  as 
director  of  labor  relations  and  has 
held  president  and  publisher  positions 
at  several  newspapers.  Tuttle  has 
been  a  member  of  the  corporate  news 
division  staff  and  is  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Promoted  to  assistant  city  editors 
at  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal/Her¬ 
ald  American  are  Walt  Wasilewski 
and  Rebecca  J.  Shultz. 

Wasilewski  has  worked  on  the  reg¬ 
ional  desk  for  the  past  four  years  and 


JOEL  P.  RAWSON,  previously  metro¬ 
politan  managing  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  established  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  editor  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  in  charge  of 
news  department  operations. 

Rawson  held  a  variety  of  news  man¬ 
agement  positions  in  Providence, 
where  he  has  worked  since  1971, 
including  weekend  news  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Journal  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin.  He  has  served 
as  a  discussion  leader  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  and  on  the  faculty  at  The 
Poynter  Institute  for  AAedia  Studies. 


as  a  reporter  in  the  Fulton,  N.Y., 
bureau  of  the  Herald- Journal  for  two 
years. 

Schultz,  a  feature  writer  in  Life¬ 
style  department  for  five  years,  has 
been  editor  of  the  Sunday  Lifestyle 
and  For  Better  Eating  sections  the 
past  three  years. 

4c  4c  )|c 

Gary  Gengozun,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Payne  (Ala.)  Times  Journal. 

He  is  currently  president  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
Prior  to  the  Galveston  newspaper, 
Gengozian  had  been  sports  editor  of 
the  Times  Journal. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  J.  Duncliffe,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  Herald,  retired 
recently  after  38  years  in  journalism, 
but  will  continue  writing  free-lance 
articles  at  his  home  in  South  Wey¬ 
mouth. 


•  Negotiations 

•  Sales  and  Acquisitions  •  International  Opportunities 

•  Labor  Relations  •  Governmental  Relations 

•  Postal  •  Seminars 

•  Telecommunications  •  Real  Estate 

•  Distribution  •  Settlement  of  Complex  Disputes 

Faulk  International 

Gilbert  Faulk 

17  Years  of  Industry  Experience 
8  Years  of  Service  on  Dow  Jones  Management  Committee 
2WaUStreet  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10005  •  212619-5666 


Starting  at  the  Portland  Express, 
Duncliffe  moved  to  the  International 
News  Service  for  two  years  before 
joining  the  Boston  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  worked  for  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  through  a  number  of  Boston 
newspaper  mergers  and,  since  1982, 
at  the  Herald,  formerly  the  Herald ' 
American. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ann  M.  Job  is  the  new  executive 
business  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  She  was  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  auto/labor  writer  and  prior  to 
that  wrote  for  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  Associated  Press.  In  the  newly 
created  position.  Job  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  planning  and  administration  of 
the  newspaper’s  coverage  under  busi¬ 
ness  editor  Bill  Wylie. 

4c  4c  4c 

Russell  C.  Gillespie  was  named 
classified  manager  for  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers.  Previously  Gillespie 
was  classified  manager  for  The  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 
Louis,  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  and  Daily 
News.  He  replaces  Ken  Rutter,  who 
retired. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Calgary  Sun  has  appointed 
William  F.  Gold  as  editorial  director 
with  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1954  with  the  Ottawa 
Journal  and  in  1971  joined  the  Herald, 
where  he  has  served  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  editor,  ombudsman  and  as  a  col¬ 
umnist. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ron  Anderson  has  moved  from 
vice  president  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union,  to 
the  Circulation  Consultant  Group  of 
Landon  Associates,  Inc. 
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Ray  Bennett,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  TV  Guide  Canada,  was 
named  entertainment  editor  for  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles.  Bennett, 
whose  experience  includes  freelance 
entertainment  writing,  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  where  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  age  of  16  in  a 
national  joumalisni  training  program. 


The  Associated  Press  has 
appointed  Ulrich  Renz  to  head  its 
German  Service  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany.  Since  1980,  he  has  bee» 
domestic  editor  of  the  service.  At-  s 
largest  news  and  photo  operation  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  and  is  in 
charge  of  news  coverage  from 
bureaus  in  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Stuttgart  and  Munich.  He 
replaces  longtime  executive  editor 
Herbert  Schmitt,  who  stepped 
down  due  to  illness. 

Renz  joined  AP  in  Frankfurt  in  1971 
and  previously  worked  for  United 
Press  International  in  Frankfurt  and 
Zurich  and  as  a  newspaper  editor  in 
Southwest  Germany. 

The  AP  has  announced  creation  of 
a  new  bureau  chief  position  in  the 
Middle  East  and  appointment  of  a 
new  Baghdad  correspondent. 

Aly  Mahmoud  was  named  bureau 
chief  in  Bahrain,  Manama.  The 
bureau  is  now  in  charge  of  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Correspon¬ 
dent  in  Bahrain  since  1980,  he  served 
in  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Cyprus  and  Bah¬ 
rain  after  joining  AP  in  1960. 

Samir  F.  Ghattas  has  been  named 
Baghdad  correspondent.  A  native  of 
Lebanon,  he  joined  AP  in  Beirut  in 
1982  and  transferred  to  New  York  last 
year  to  work  in  world  services  and  on 
the  foreign  desk.  He  succeeds 
Mohammed  Salam,  Baghdad  corres¬ 
pondent  since  1983,  who  is  transfer¬ 
ring  to  Beirut. 

*  :|C  i|c 

Kays  Gary,  award-winning  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
for  more  than  30  years,  who  took 
leave  from  the  newspaper  last  Fall 
with  the  understanding  he  would 
make  a  decision  on  retirement  at  a 
later  date,  has  returned.  As  he 
explained,  “I’ll  never  be  able  to  really 
relax.  No  matter  where  I  am  or  what 
Pm  doing,  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told 
will  find  me.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Hart,  a  reporter  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  acting  general  manager  of 
Steamtown  USA,  a  rail  museum  and 
antique  railroad  and  city-subsidized 
tourist  attraction  in  Scranton,  at  a 
salary  of  $36, (XK)  a  year.  A  board 
member  of  Steamtown  USA  since 
1984,  Hart  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newspaper. 


Blayne  Bosse,  a  partner  in  the 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. ,  advertising  agency  of 
Ingersoll/Bosse,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  for 
Arizona  Trend,  the  business  maga¬ 
zine  scheduled  to  begin  publication  in 
September.  Bosse  previously  was  an 
account  executive  for  Viking  of 
Sedona,  Ltd.,  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  The  new  monthly  is  owned  by 
the  Times  Publishing  (Company,  St. 
Petersburg,  which  also  publishes 
Florida  Trend  and  Georgia  Trend. 


Perry  Lee  Sapp  Jr.  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont,  moving  from  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News-Press. 

At  the  News-Press,  Donald  C. 
Ashley,  most  recently  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director,  was  promoted  to 
director. 


NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Visit  with  us  during  the  ANPA 


Whether  or  not  you  have  a  current  need,  the  Convention 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
executive  recruitment.  Call  our  office  for  an  appointment 
or  contact  us  at  the  Mark  Hopkins. 


1605  Colonial  Parkway  •  Inverness,  IL  60067 
(312)  991-6900 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Tim  Tucker  has  been  named 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  sports  sections.  He  replaces 
Gary  Caruso.  Tucker,  with  the 
newspapers  seven  years,  most  re¬ 
cently  was  assistant  sports  editor. 

In  other  changes,  Tony  Barnhart 
and  Ted  Langford  were  named 
assistant  sports  editors.  Glenn  Han- 
NIGAN  remains  Sunday  sports  editor 
but  has  additional  responsibility  for 
the  daily  graphics.  Paul  Bodi  remains 
deputy  sports  editor  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  coverage  and  assignments. 

t  :|c  * 

J.K.  Stanners,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Association  of  California, 
Arizona,  Hawaii  and  Nevada. 

Assisting  Stanners  on  the  board  of 
directors  are:  Mel  Steninger, 
publisher  of  the  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily 
,Free  Press',  Janet  C.  Sanford, 
publisher  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta  ',  Philip  T.  Gialanella, 
publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin;  Bruce  McPherson,  editor  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel;  Phelps 
Dewey,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Ed 
Somers,  Sun  City  (Ariz.)  News-Sun. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ken  Johnson  has  been  named  west 
edition  editor  of  The  Patriot  Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass.  He  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  south  edition  for  the  past 
year. 


DONALD  R.  BUCKNAM,  general 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic,  was  named  publisher  in  an 
announcement  by  Robert  N.  Brown, 
marking  the  first  time  that  the  title  has 
not  been  held  by  a  member  of  the 
Brown  family  since  the  newspaper's 
founding  in  1872. 

Brown,  chairman  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Home  News  Enterprises,  has 
held  the  title  of  publisher  since  1 964. 

Bucknam,  a  past  president  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  joined 
the  newspaper  in  January  1984  and 
earlier  was  president  of  the  Steuben 
Printing  Co.,  Angola. 


Vito  Cicero,  circulation  informa¬ 
tion  system’s  project  manager,  was 
promoted  to  circulation  manager  of 
iYi^Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J. 


Changes  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  following  the 
move  of  classified  ad  manager  C. 
Dean  Welch  to  vice  president  and 
classified  ad  director  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company’s  regional  group, 
include: 

Howard  Grothe,  to  vice  president 
of  advertising  and  marketing  from 
vice  president  of  advertising. 

Howard  Griffin,  to  classified  ad 
manager  from  retail  territorial  sales 
manager. 

Larry  Burkhart,  to  national  ad 


manager,  moving  up  from  marketing 
director. 

Harvey  Hopkins,  to  retail 
accounts  manager,  from  national  ad 
manager. 

Tom  Tutowicz,  to  marketing 
manager,  from  retail  manager. 

-OBITUARIES- 

James  L.  Farley,  65,  a  founder  of 
The  Valley  News,  West  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  and  former  editor  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Claremont  (N.H.) 
Eagle,  died  in  Cornish,  N.H.,  on 
March  15  after  a  long  illness. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tenney  Saunders  Griffin,  56, 
publisher  of  the  Florence  (S.C.) 
Morning  News  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  was 
found  dead  February  23,  apparently 
of  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound,  offi¬ 
cials  said.  He  rose  from  reporter  to 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  during  1955- 
1982  and  then  was  named  publisher  in 
Florence.  The  Morning  News  and  the 
Times  are  Thomson  newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Janetta  Somerset  Ridgely,  60, 
who  was  the  first  woman  to  be  an 
editorial  writer  at  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  later  was  in  public  relations,  died 
March  20  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer.  Bom  in  London,  she  worked 
at  the  London  and  Paris  bureaus  of 
the  Sun  before  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  She  was  a  reporter  on 
the  city  staff  for  four  years  before  her 
appointment  to  the  editorial  page. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  J.  Smith,  79,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  in 
Washington  from  1941  to  1968,  died 
March  17  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
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READERS  BRAKE 

FOR 

BOB  SIKORSKY 

and  his  two  weekly  auto  columns 


Drive  IT 
Forever 


Informative  car-mainte¬ 
nance  tips.  Sikorsky  is 
dedicated  to  showing 
readers  how  to  make 
their  cars  last  longer, 
get  better  fuel  econ¬ 
omy,  get  better  / 
mileage,  be  better  y 
and  safer  drivers,  '/  * 

and  save  money  /  ^ 
through  proper  / 
maintenance.  / 

750  words 
weekly,  includ-  ^ 

ing  one  Q&A. 


RkM 

St^le 


/  The  new  illus- 
/  trated  test-drive 
/  column.  Objective 
/  and  down-to-earth, 
/  with  personal  com- 
/  ments  by  Bob's  wife 
/  Rogga  and  their  11- 
/  year-old  son  Kyle.  After 
-  /  readers  have  a  feel  for 
c  /  the  car,  Sikorsky  provides 
/  a  nuts-and-bolts  list  of 
/  facts  and  figures,  good  for 
'  hard-nosed  shoppers  who 
want  to  compare  models  for 
technical  elements.  Photo  fur¬ 
nished.  900  words,  weekly. 


Bob  Sikorsky,  an  automotive  consultant  to 
government  and  private  industry,  is  more 
than  a  technical  expert.  He  is  an  expert  at 
pumping  up  reader  interest  and  response. 
Call  us  toll-free  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  of 


Bob's  recent  column  on  DUMPIES— his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  yuppies  and  their  fancy  flagship 
cars.  And  we'll  give  you  details  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  reader  response  you  can  expect  from  a 
Sikorsky  column. 


Call  Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss  in  New  York  at  800-972-3550  or  212-645-3000.  Or  West  of  the 

Mississippi  call  Paul  Finch  at  213-852-1579. 

SPfXlIALpEmRES 

IHEPlEwYbRKll/viEsSYrDiovrion  Sales  CoRP 

130  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


“The  merchants 
will  manage  commerce 

the  better, 
the  more  they  arc 
left  fiee  to  manage 
forthemselvesr 

Thomas  Jefferson,  1800 


The  free  enterprise  system  that  Jefferson 
championed  has  served  American  busi¬ 
ness  very  well.  However,  until  1980  our 
nation’s  freight  railroads  were  not  allowed 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  market. 

A  noose  of  federal  regulations  choked  the 
railroads  for  nearly  100  years.  The  effect 
of  this  government  stranglehold  was  pre¬ 
dictable:  During  the  1970’s,  railroads  filed 
for  bankruptcy  at  an  alarming  rate,  affect¬ 
ing  22%  of  the  nation’s  rail  mileage. 

In  1980  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  loosened 


the  regulatory  collar,  allowing  freight 
railroads  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  competitively. 

Since  the  passage  of  Staggers,  rail¬ 
roads  have  made  a  remarkable  recovery. 
Huge  investments  in  new  equipment 
and  track  repair  have  made  them  more 
efficient.  Stiff  competition  has  con¬ 
trolled  rates  far  more  effectively  than 
regulation  did.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  87%  of  freight  shippers  sur¬ 
veyed  feel  that  railroads  should 


continue  to  participate  in  a  free, 
competitive  market.  A  strong  majority 
believe  that  deregulation  has  benefited 
rail  customers  and  America’s  consumers. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  would  “fine 
tune”  Staggers,  those  who  would  again 
tighten  the  regulatory  noose.  America 
deserves  better.  For  more  information, 
write:  Free  Enterprise,  Dept.  #609 

AssociatKMi  of  American 
Railroads,  50  F  Street,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


ASlORVOFltLESIS. 
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Political  Pundit 
THOMAS  PAINE 
Accessing  the 
Information  Age 


F progress,  intelligently  planned. 
W  That’s  how  the  dictionary  de¬ 
fines  telesis.  A  fundamental  part 
of  telesis  is  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information— something  Thomas 
Paine  proved  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Corset-maker,  exciseman,  tobac¬ 
conist,  penniless  immigrant— an 
unlikely  curriculum  vitae  for  the  man 
who  would  help  shape  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  a  great  revolution. 
But  in  the  American  colonies,  a  man 
could  rise  as  high  as  his  ambition 
and  energy  drove  him.  And  Thomas 
Paine  had  plenty  of  both. 

“My  motive  and  object’  he  said, 
“(is)  to  rescue  man  from  ^anny  and 
false  systems  and  false  principles  of 
government,  and  enable  him  to  be 
free!’  From  these  lofty  ideals  came  a 
humble  piece  of  journalism  called, 
simply.  Common  which  burst 
from  the  press  on  January  9, 1776, 
swiftly  changing  the  idea  of  American 
independence  from  the  brainstorm 
of  a  handful  of  radicals  to  the  crusade 
of  a  new  nation. 

Common  Sense,  together  with 
Paine’s  later  essays— TTzc  Rights  of 
Man, The  Age  of  Reason  and  others, 
today  stand  as  a  testimony  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  ideas  they  contain, 
but  also  to  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  itself. 

“Without  the  pen  of  Paine!’ John 
Adams  said,  “the  sword  of  Washington 
would  have  been  wielded  in  vain!’ 

Today,  in  this  age  of  information, 
a  free  press  has  a  greater  ability  than 
ever  to  educate,  to  inspire  and  to  be 
the  voice  of  common  sense.  But  keep¬ 


ing  up  with  a  vast  and  rapidly  changing 
store  of  information  also  presents 
today’s  journalists  with  greater  chal¬ 
lenges  than  ever.  This  is  particularly 
tme  for  those  who  follow  the  fast-paced 
telecommunications  industry,  where 
new  legal  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  are  happening  almost  ovemi^t 

So,  if  part  of  your  business  is 
covering  ours,  we’d  like  to  help.  We’re 
Pacific  Tfelesis  Group,  parent  company 
of  Pacific  Bell,  Nevada  Bell  and  a 
growing  family  of  new,  diversified 
communications  businesses. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  our  1986 
press  kit  and  add  you  to  our  mailing 
lisLThese  mailings  don’t  just  cover  our 
company  or  our  point  of  viewThey 
include  reports  from  “think  tanks”  and 
objective  observers,  and  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  timely  and  important  issues 
that  affect  our  industry. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  please 
call  Ginny  Juhnke,  Director,  Financial 
Media  Relations  at  415/882-8518 
(weekdays)  or  415/346-4054  (evenings 
and  weekends)  or  Bill  Brittingham, 
Executive  Director,  Financial  Commu¬ 
nications  at  415/882-8516  (weekdays) 
or  415/474-4608  (evenings  and  week¬ 
ends).  You  can  also  write  to  them  at 
156  &cond  Street,  Suite  400,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94105. 


PACIFICIJTELESISs 

Group 

Pacific  Bell  Nevada  Bell  Pacific  Telesis  International 
PacTel  Mobile  Companies  PacTel  Publishing 
PacTel  Communications  Systems  PacTel  Properties 
PacTel  Finance  PacTel  InfoSystems  PacTel  Spectrum  Services 
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Newspaper  Products 


THE  GOSS  MFCS:  ONLY  A 
ADVANCEO  COULD  BE  SO 


The  revolutionary  new 
Goss®  Modular  Press 
Control  System  ™ 

(MPCS) — integral  to  the 
latest  generation  of 
Headliner  Offset® 
presses — constitutes  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in 
newspaper  productivity. 

As  operationally  simple 
as  it  is  technologically 
sophisticated,  the  MPCS  provides 
new  capabilities  for  shorter  make- 
ready  and  reduced  waste  through 
computerized  presetting  and  run¬ 
ning  adjustments. 

Redefining  user-friendliness,  a 
menu-driven,  touch-sensitive  work 
station  display  is  the  key  to  MPCS 
simplicity.  Following  a  fast  self-diag¬ 
nostic  precheck  of  system  software 
and  microprocessors,  the  MPCS 
uses  computer  intelligence  to  help 
the  operator  select,  preset  and  later 
adjust  press  functions  from  the 
quick-response  touch-screen  menu. 
Subsequent  color-coded  displays 
quickly  confirm  input,  progress  and 
function  achievement — or  report 


By  simply  touching  the  MPCS 
work  station  display,  a  single 
operator  can  preset  press 
'functions.  The  productivity- 
prog  rammed  central 
computer  takes  it  from  there. 


On  the  menu- 
driven,  touch- 
sensitive  display,  the 
operator  begins  to 
set  the  press. 


unattainable  commands  and 
describe  the  problem. 

Here's  what  this  unique  system 
means  to  you.  In  addition  to  fast 
makeready  and  greater  manpower 
efficiency,  the  flexible,  powerful 


MPCS  also  produces  significant 
materials  savings.  For  example,  ink¬ 
ing  values  are  defined  across  the 
web  based  on  stored  computer 
information.  Paper  is  similarly  con¬ 
served,  with  waste-reducing  adjust¬ 
ments  made  automatically  before 
any  paper  is  used.  There  is  no  waste¬ 
ful  guesswork  or  experimentation. 

MPCS  advantages  don't  end 
there.  The  system  allows  better  use 
of  pressroom  manpower — for 
example,  multiple  work  stations  on 
a  single  press  permit  input  by  more 
than  one  pressman  at  a  time.  The 
sequence  of  presetting  the  press 
closely  follows  pressroom  opera- 


Headliner  Offset 


SYSTEM  so 

SIMPLE. 
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The  new  Goss 
Modular  Press 
Control  System 
achieves  significan  t 
technological 
advancement 
for  the  newest 
Headliner  Offset 
presses  (a  four-color 
unit  is  shown). 


The  display  verifies  ink  zone 
settings. 


On  another  couple,  ‘a  problem  is 
indicated  on  the  display. 


tions — for  example,  pages  can  be 
input  as  available  and  the  system 
automatically  presets  ink  zones  for 
each  page.  Other  MPCS  benefits: 
easier  circumferential  and  sidelay 
adjustments.  Running  adjustments 
by  plate  or  page.  Specially  designed 
diagnostic  features  for  checkout  and 
maintenance.  Library  of  impositions. 
Press  settings  for  a  frequently  used 
or  an  interrupted  job  can  be  saved 
and  recalled  at  the  operator's 
command. 

There  are  important  initial  econ¬ 
omies,  too.  With  the  building-block 
design  of  the  MPCS,  you  order  only 


what  you  currently  require.  The 
MPCS  has  assured  expandability 
to  grow  as  your  requirements  and 
press  operations  grow.  It  is  easily 
maintained  and  accommodates  a 
wide  range  of  peripherals. 

Perfected  through  more  than 
30  man-years  of  quality-assured 
development,  the  Goss  Modular 
Press  Control  System  makes  the 
Headliner  Offset  press  nnore  th§n 
ever  the  world's  pacesetter  for 
newspaper  productivity.  For 
more  details  on  MPCS  potential 
in  your  pressroom,  contact 
Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
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Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Or  phone  312-656-8600. 
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Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  industrial  Automation 
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NAPPlate! 


Consider  why  NAPP  is  the  leading  newspaper 
printing  plate  supplier. 

QUALITY.  NAPPlate*  IV  maintains  a  99.9% 
quality  acceptance  rate,  assuring  consistency 
and  on-time  press  runs.  Our  new  NAPPlate  V 
will  improve  print  quality  and  productivity. 


TECHNOLOGY.  NAPPflex*  the  newspaper 
plate  which  meets  the  requirements  of  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing,  offers  an  innovative  way  to  up¬ 
grade  your  print  quality. 

COMMITMENT.  The  newspaper  business  is 


papers  printed  with 
hit  the  street. 


our  only  business  and  we  share  your  concern 
for  printing  excellence.  Our  Best  in  the 
World^’^  Contest  recognizes  our  customers’ 
pursuit  of  high  quality  printing  through  compe¬ 
tition  with  their  peers  worldwide. 


Fifty  million  newspapers  hit  the  streets  daily 
with  help  from  NAPP.  Consider  NAPP  your 
resource  for  the  best  in  printing  plates. 

We  will  be  at  booth  1513  during  this  year’s 
ANPA  conference  at  the  Georgia  World 
Congress  Center.  JU  JI? 


Oiampnn  nwikes 
IKiper.... 

for  magazine 

puUislwrs... 


with  imagination 


Twenty  of  the  top  25  magazines  in  the  U.S.  depend  on 
coated  publication  papers  made  by  Champion.  We  also 
make  paper  for  printers,  direct  marketers,  directory 
publishers,  and  label,  envelope,  and  business  forms 
converters.  In  fact.  Champion  makes  more  grades  of 
paper  for  more  kinds  of  customers  than  any  other  paper 
company. To  learn  more,  call  or  write:  Scott  Barnard, 
vice  president-paper  sales.  Champion,  Stamford, 
Connecticut  06921.  (203)  358-6635. 


Champion 

Champion  International  Corporation 
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112th  Year,  No.  188  •  Serving  Livermore,  Pleasanton,  Dublin,  San  Ramon  and  Sunol,  California 


26th  Year,  No.  281  Serving  Fremont,  Newark,  Union  City  and  Milpitas,  California 


Thgcnternrisg 


3rd  year.  No.  247 


Alameda  County,  California 
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Witt  latlu 


95th  Year,  No.  37 


Serving  San  Leandro.  San  Lorenzo,  Castro  Valley,  the  Tri-Cities,  and  Hayward,  California 


WHERE  WEItE  GROWING. 


In  California,  the  Alameda  Metro 
Group  (a  member  of  the  MediaNews 
Group,  including  over  20  suburban 
dailies  coast  to  coast)  dominates  the 
wealthiest,  largest  and  fastest  growing 
market  in  the  San  Francisco  ADI. 

In  9  short  months  of  MediaNews 
ownership,  circulation  has  jumped 
6%,  a  gain  of  over  6,000  daily  and 
Sunday  subscribers.  That’s  almost 
20,000  new  readers  of  higher  than 


average  income  and  education. 

And  advertising  is  up,  too. 

In  9  months,  we’ve  realized  a  62% 
increase  in  lineage  year-over-year, 
across  the  board.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  continues  to  come  into  its  own, 
earning  its  place  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  classified  sections  among 
suburban  dailies. 

But  while  these  quantities  are  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  we  know  it’s  quality 


journalism  that’s  important  to  our 
readers.  And  that  quality  was  recog¬ 
nized  with  11  awards  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Press  Association  in 
1985/86. 

Quality  newspapers  are  built  by 
quality  people.  J.  Allan  Meath,  a 
seasoned  newspaper  president  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  industry  for  his 
creativity,  leadership  and  commitment 
to  excellence,  heads  the  Alameda 
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Vol.  62-No.  65  •  Court  and  Journal  Sq.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  5120  Dixie  Highway,  Fairfield,  Ohio  Established  in  1850  •  38  Pages  •  Price  35« 


Del  Rio  NewS'Herald 


1.56  No.  338  250  Copy  | 


Del  Rio,  Texas 


MARSHALL  NEWS  MESSENGER 


109th  Year...No.  197, 50  Cents 


Marshall,  Texas 


80  Pages  Eight  Sections 


Yakima  Herald-Republic 


**  35  Cents 


lYakima,  Washington 


a  daily  part  of  your  life.  I 
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Huntsville,  Texas 
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Big  Spring  Herald _ 


‘The  Crossroads  of  West  Texas’ 
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team.  David  Halvorsen,  who  lead  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  for  8  years, 
has  brought  new  vigor  to  our  news¬ 
papers.  Veteran  newspapermen  Dick 
Wyckoff  and  Bob  Oristaglio  round  out 
the  executive  team  as  general  manager 
and  marketing  director. 

And  this  team  is  supported  by  a 
dedicated  staff  of  professionals  who 
are  just  as  proud  of  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  we  are. 


Quality  isn’t  limited  to  our  Alameda 
group.  And  California  isn’t  the  only 
place  the  MediaNews  Group  is  growing. 

This  month  we’re  proud  to  welcome 
7  Harte-Hanks  Communications  news¬ 
papers  and  their  staffs  to  our  family. 

These  seven  dailies  in  Texas,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  each 
built  reputations  for  quality  journalism 
and  community  service.  And  the  com¬ 
munities  they  serve  are  some  of  the 


most  vibrant  in  the  country. 

Together,  we’ll  continue  to  do  what  the 
MediaNews  Group  has  been  doing  in  the 
past:  Growing  places  and  going  places. 

MediaNews  Group 

WE  REACH  PEOPLE  WHERE  THEY  LIVE. 

Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.,  Gloucester  County  Times  Inc 
309  S.  Broad  St..  Woodbury.  NJ  08096.  (609)  845-3300 
Represented  nationally  by  Landon  Associates  (212)  867-1 1 12 


Associated  Press  gets  high  grades  from  its  membership 


A  report  to  be  distributed  at  the 
Associated  Press  annual  meeting  this 
week  in  San  Francisco  says  that 
newspaper  members  believe  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  news  coverage 
is  AP’s  greatest  strength  and  that  97% 
of  editors  and  publishers  rate  the 
news  cooperative  good  or  excellent. 

This  is  among  the  findings  of  a 
study  conducted  for  AP  by  RMH 
Research,  Inc.,  the  first  survey  AP 
had  conducted  of  its  newspaper  mem¬ 
bership.  Key  results  are  released  for 
the  first  time  in  AP’s  annual  report  to 
be  distributed  to  publishers  at  its 
annual  meeting  April  21  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  first  day  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association 
convention. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail 
last  year  among  all  AP  member 
publishers  and  senior  editors,  a  total 
of  2,336. 

The  40%  who  responded  are  a  com¬ 
posite  profile  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  industry,  representing  both 
large  and  small  newspapers,  group 
publishers  and  independents.  Replies 
were  received  from  all  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

More  than  a  third  (35%)  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  said  that  AP  con¬ 


tinued  to  change  for  the  better  and  in 
the  preceeding  year  had  improved  its 
news  coverage  with  enterprise,  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  more  state  news,  and 
that  AP  was  doing  a  better  job  com¬ 
municating  with  its  members. 

Other  findings: 

•  94%  of  its  newspaper  members 
rank  AP  a  good  to  excellent  news 
service  overdl  and  87%  say  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  reporting  is  consistently  good  or 
excellent. 

•  93%  of  the  editors  said  they 
relied  on  AP  exclusively  or  a  great 
deal  for  national  and  international 
news  coverage.  Members  said  they 
rely  less  on  AP  for  items  such  as  book 
reviews,  gardening  and  food  news, 
fashion,  home  decorating  and  movie 
reviews. 

•  99%  said  AP  was  important  to 
their  news  package  and  IWc  said  it 
was  very  important. 

•  80%  of  the  membership  said  AP 
was  a  good  value  for  the  money. 
Members  estimated  that  an  average 
37%  of  their  newshole  was  filled  by 
AP  for  17%  of  their  news  budget. 

•  61%  of  the  publishers  said  they 
voted  in  the  last  board  election  and 
88%  said  they  regard  the  news 
cooperative  they  own  as  an  industry 


leader. 

“These  findings  are  encouraging,’’ 
said  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  president  and 
general  manager.  “They  do  not  lessen 
our  commitment  to  quality  in  news 
and  photos.  We  take  it  as  a  given  that 
members  expect  AP  to  be  the  best.’’ 

“I  have  traveled  extensively  in  my 
first  year  as  president  and  as  I  move 
through  our  nation’s  newsrooms, 
attend  editors’  and  publishers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  visit  with  those  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  I  find  heartening  respect  for  the 
industry’s  news  cooperative,’’  he 
said. 

Dallas  dally 
‘adopts’  school 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
has  adopted  the  Sidney  Lanier 
Expressive  Arts  Vanguard  School  as 
part  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  Adopt- A-School  program. 

As  a  foster  parent,  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  will  share  its  in-ldnd  services  and 
volunteer  assistance  to  the  school, 
which  provides  in-depth  instruction 
in  the  arts  to  children  in  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade. 


WE  KNCW  HCW  TO  SHOOT  THE  DREEZE 


It  was  last  August  30  when  a 
hurricane  called  Elena  turned 
toward  Florida's  Gulf  Coast, 
threatening  more  than  2-million 
people  with  100-mph  winds  and 
12-foot  tides. 

5f.  Petersburg  Times' 
photographers  set  out  late  that 
Friday  evening  to  cover  the 
storm's  devastating  effect  on  Gulf 
beaches  and  communities.  Over 
the  course  of  the  next  three  days, 
they  found  widespread  flooding, 
dangling  power  lines,  uprooted 
trees,  crowded  evacuation 
centers,  shattered  sea  walls, 
eroding  beaches  and  demolished 
homes. 

For  photographs  that  appeared 
in  Labor  Day  weekend  editions, 
the  Times  has  won  the  National 
Press  Phototographers 
Association's  award  for  Best 
Newspaper  Use  of  Photographs. 

The  Times  is  proud  of  the  news 
and  production  staffers  whose 
work  won  this  coveted  prize. 
Thanks  to  them,  we  have 
award-winning  know-how. 
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\C€  KNOOy  HCW  TO  COVER  ALLTHE  BASES 


In  a  field  as  competitive  as 
sports  coverage,  it  isn't  easy  to  stay 
on  top.  But  the  5t.  Petersburg 
Times  plays  to  win. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
the  Times' daily  and  Sunday  sports 
sections  have  l^en  named  to  the 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  list 
of  the  nation's  10  best. 

What  makes  Times  Sports  a 
winner?  Talent  and  teamwork.  As 
one  Times  sports  editor  says,  "We 
have  good  writers,  we  have  good 
photographers,  and,  every  day, 
everyone  comes  in  and  tries  to  do 
the  best  job  possible." 

Times  Sports  is  a  winner 
because  our  staffers  bring  home 
news  our  readers  care  about  most: 
the  games,  whether  they're  Little 
League  or  World  Series;  the 
players;  the  spectators;  the  issues 
that  affect  players  personally  and 
professionally. 

The  Times  is  proud  of  the 
sports  staffers  whose  work  won 
the  AP's  coveted  recognition. 
Thanks  to  them,  we  have 
award-winning  know-how. 
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Wife  tracks  her  publisher  husband  with  home  computer 


While  modern-day  adventurer  and 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  Dodge 
Morgan  battles  high  seas,  raging 
storms  and  cyclones  in  his  quest  to 
shatter  the  circumnavigation  record 
aboard  his  sloop,  American  Promise, 
his  wife  Manny  is  content  to  sit  home 
before  a  blazing  fireplace  and  read  ro¬ 
mance  novels. 

“I  don’t  choose  to  go  out  an  get 
wet,”  she  laughs. 

Personal  feelings  aside,  Manny  is 
directly  caught  up  in  her  husband’s 
challenge  to  become  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  to  circumnavigate  solo  and  non¬ 
stop.  She  monitors  his  progress 
everyday,  is  in  daily  contact  with  his 
weather  advisor  and  every  so  often 
hooks  up  with  Dodge  via  ham  radio 
operators. 

“When  the  weather  is  clear.  I’m 
able  to  get  a  patch  right  through  to 
him,”  she  said. 

While  he  plows  on,  Manny  is  able 
to  keep  track  of  his  whereabouts  and 
progress  via  her  home  computer. 

By  dialing  a  number  on  her  tele¬ 
phone,  she  is  linked  to  the  Argos 
satellite  system  on  her  computer.  A 


Manny  Morgan  keeps  track  of  her 
husband's  progress. 

two-line  message  appears  on  the  com¬ 
puter,  giving  Promise’s  longitude  and 
latitude,  the  air  temperature,  wind 
velocity  and  the  battery  voltage  of  the 


transmitter. 

The  transmitter  on  board  the  60- 
foot  sloop  sends  signals  to  a  satellite 
every  minute.  These  signals  are  iden¬ 
tified  and  stored  until  the  satellite 
makes  another  orbit. 

Information  from  the  orbiting 
satellite  is  beamed  to  earth  every  90 
minutes,  so  Manny  is  kept  up  to  date 
on  her  husband’s  location.  In  fact,  the 
information  she  receives  is  some¬ 
times  only  three  hours  old. 

Morgan  is  on  the  homeward-bound 
lane  of  his  journey,  which  began  in 
Bermuda  on  November  12, 1985,  and 
is  scheduled  to  end  there  sometime 
this  month. 

If  he  keeps  that  schedule,  the  53- 
year-old  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Maine  Times  will  shatter  the  record 
for  circumnavigation  set  by  English¬ 
man  Chay  Blyth  who,  in  1971,  sailed 
the  27,500  nautical  miles  in  292  days 
aboard  a  60-foot  ketch. 

Morgan  hopes  to  complete  his  jour¬ 
ney  in  220  days. 

That  accomplishment  would  land 
him  in  the  Guiness  World  Book  of 
Records. 
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ADVERTISING  - 

Advertiser  offers  advice  to  newspaper  ad  saiespeopie 


By  Debra  Gersh 

At  a  recent  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association  luncheon,  James 
D.  Speros,  corporate  media  manager 
in  charge  of  print  at  AT&T  (which 
spent  $58  million  in  newspapers  in 
1984  and  is  the  nation’s  fifth  largest 
newspaper  advertiser),  outlined  “The 
Eleven  Commandments  of  Media 
Sales,’’  offering  those  assembled  tips 
from  a  client’s  perspective  on  how  to 
be  better  salespeople. 

Number  one  on  Speros’  list  was 
that  advertising  salespeople  should 
learn  and  understand  their  client’s 
business.  He  suggested  reading  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  trade  and  business 
magazines  to  keep  up  with  trends  in 
the  industry  —  and  what  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  doing. 

In  addition,  Speros  said  salespeo¬ 
ple  should  have  a  grasp  of  what 
AT&T  is  trying  to  accomplish  in 
terms  of  its  marketing  goals,  targets 
and  the  like.  Further,  he  suggested 
salespeople  learn  how  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  run,  what  services  it  offers  and 
what  agencies  and  contacts  it  has. 

The  next  point  Speros  made  was 
that  sales  presentations  should  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  client  —  not  be  simply 
generic  presentations,  but  tell  him 
how  it  directly  relates  to  his  business. 

Another  big  mistake  that  salespeo¬ 
ple  often  make,  Speros  said,  is  that 
some  try  to  bypass  the  client’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

It’s  true  that  AT&T  signs  the 
check,  but  it  is  the  agency  that  usually 
determines  what  media  the  company 
buys,  he  added. 

The  reason  is  that  since  AT&T  pays 
its  agency  “handsomely,”  it’s  going 
to  give  the  agency  100%  responsibil¬ 
ity  or  none  at  all,  he  continued. 

Speros’  fourth  suggestion  was  that 
one  medium  —  in  this  case  newspa¬ 
pers  —  should  be  touted  as  if  it  were 
the  only  buy  in  town.  If  a  salesperson 
thinks  referring  to  his  competition  is 
dangerous,  he  should  remember  that 
the  agencies  are  going  to  be  looking  at 
a  diverse  media  mix.  Talking  about 
the  competition  gives  the  client  the 
impression  that  the  salesperson  is 
confident  in  his  medium. 

The  newspaper  industry  also 
“overdoes  it  on  the  numbers,” 
Speros  said,  making  his  fifth  recom¬ 
mendation.  Numbers  do  play  an 
important  role,  but  Speros  said  he 
would  also  like  to  see  more  creativity 
and  strategy. 

“I  always  appreciate  good  ideas,” 
he  said.  “Given  the  limited  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  agencies  and  clients, 
there  is  a  tremendous  void  that  can  be 
filled  by  the  salespeople.” 

Suggesting  ways  to  enhance  your 
client’s  advertising  visibility  and 
impact  was  the  next  “command¬ 
ment.” 

The  sectionalization  of  newspapers 
has  made  them  almost  like  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  mini-specialty  magazines 
under  one  roof  —  a  concept  Speros 
said  he  found  provocative  and  which 
can  add  a  new  dimension  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Number  seven  on  the  list  of  Speros’ 
sales  suggestions  was  that  salespeo¬ 
ple  should  alert  their  clients  to 
upcoming  editorial  opportunities  like 
special  supplements,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  lead  directly  to  the  eighth 
point  —  that  sufficient  lead  time  must 
be  provided. 


The  newspaper 
industry  also  “overdoes 
it  on  the  numbers,” 
Speros  said .... 
Numbers  do  play  an 
important  role,  but 
Speros  said  he  would 
also  like  to  see  more 
creativity  and  strategy. 


If  possible,  he  added,  ad  salespeo¬ 
ple  should  try  to  provide  the  client 
with  a  list  of  planned  editorial  supple¬ 
ments  when  the  client  is  preparing  his 
year’s  spending  plans. 

Exposing  clients  to  creative  excel¬ 
lence  in  your  paper  —  such  as  new 
units,  color,  exceptional  creativity  — 
was  the  ninth  recommendation. 

Limiting  a  sales  call  to  20-30 
minutes  was  his  tenth  suggestion. 
Speros  said  that  should  give  a  sales¬ 
person  enough  time  to  make  his  pre¬ 
sentation  and  answer  any  questions, 
while  still  being  mindful  of  his  client’s 
time  constraints. 

The  eleventh,  and  final,  suggestion 
from  Speros  was  that  salespeople 
should  follow  up  —  an  important  part 
of  the  sales  process  that  is  often 
ignored. 

Appraising  clients  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  newspaper,  making  cer¬ 
tain  schedules  run  as  ordered,  check¬ 
ing  reproduction,  sending  tear  sheets, 
being  sensitive  to  keeping  client’s  ads 
separate  from  his  competition  and 
periodically  meeting  with  the  client 


and  his  agency  are  all  some  of  the 
ways  Speros  suggested  a  salesperson 
can  follow  up  on  a  call. 

“It’s  a  dynamic  business,  and  it’s 
important  to  stay  on  top,”  Speros 
said. 

New  insert 
concept  offered 

Quad/Marketing  Inc.  of  New  York 
has  announced  a  new  free  standing 
insert  concept  that  company  officials 
say  will  dramatically  reduce  costs  to 
national  advertisers. 

According  to  Paul  Moschetti,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quad/Marketing,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  traditional  FSIs  and  the 
one  his  company  has  developed  is 
that  instead  of  running  130-to-150  dif¬ 
ferent  verisons  of  FSI  in  different 
markets,  advertisers  will  pay  instead 
for  just  one  version  with  circulation 
about  48  million,  eliminating  the  costs 
of  changes. 

Moschetti  estimated  that  with  a 
cost  of  $5  per  thousand,  advertisers 
who  use  the  program,  called  Quad/ 
National  Inserts,  can  save  between 
$50,(X)0  and  $75,(XX)  a  page  on  a  48 
million  circulation  run. 

“Basically  it’s  the  same  thing  (as 
existing  FSIs)  in  everyway.  .  .but 
the  client  is  not  cherry  picking  in  each 
market,”  Moschetti  said.  “Each 
advertiser  will  be  national  instead  of 
regional.” 

The  company,  however,  will  not  be 
discontinuing  its  regular  FSI  service 
in  light  of  the  new  program.  Quad/ 
National  Inserts  is  slated  to  debut 
Nov.  16,  and  if  all  goes  well,  addi¬ 
tional  dates  —  which  have  already 
been  planned  but  are  on  hold  until  the 
results  on  the  premier  are  in  —  will  be 
scheduled. 

“The  response  (from  advertisers 
and  the  media)  has  been  very,  very 
promising,”  Moschetti  said.  “I  think 
I’ve  got  the  tiger  by  the  tail  on  this 
one.” 

New  section 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  has  begun  publishing  a  weekly 
science  section  called  Spectra. 

Spectra,  which  appears  each  Wed¬ 
nesday,  draws  many  of  its  stories 
from  the  Bay  Area’s  scientific  com¬ 
munity,  home  to  Stanford  University, 
the  University  of  California  and  Sili¬ 
con  Valley,  as  well  as  21  Nobel 
Laureates  —  more  than  any  other 
area  of  the  world. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


There  are  more  women  in  public  relations,  but  inequality  still  exists 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  public  relations  and 
business  communications  jobs  has 
not  necessarily  meant  equal  salaries, 
or  as  much  prestige  or  growth  poten¬ 
tial  as  their  male  counterparts, 
according  to  a  recent  survey. 

The  study,  funded  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Business  Com¬ 
municators  Foundation,  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  and 
included  surveys,  depth  interviews 
with  senior  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  and  eight  focus  groups,  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  salary  and  trend  data 
in  I  ABC  ftofile  studies  from  1979  to 
1985. 

The  project  found  that  some  profes¬ 
sionals  are  optimistic  about  salaries. 
They  cited  examples  of  women  mov¬ 
ing  into  managerial  positions  easily. 
However,  the  study  found  that 
women  “are  increasingly  filling  the 
role  of  communications  ‘technicians’ 
rather  than  managers.” 

Said  the  study:  “This  results  in  a 
significant  bottom-line  finding: 
women  are  paid  less  than  men,  and 
gender  is  the  strongest  predictor  of 
low  salary.” 

The  average  woman  communicator 
makes  between  $6,000  and  $30,000  a 
year  less  than  a  man,  according  to  the 
study. 

The  project  found  three  different 
attitudes  when  it  came  to  women 
communicators  in  management. 

On  one  end  were  those  who  saw  no 
problem.  In  their  organizations, 
upper  management  was  not  classified 
as  male  or  female.  Also  in  that  group 
were  “Queen  Bees,”  women  whose 
own  success  convinced  them  there 
was  no  problem. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
were  those  who  believed  a  woman’s 
place  was  anywhere  but  in  manage¬ 
ment.  In  the  middle,  the  study  found 
those  who  worried. 

Certain  attitudes  seen  as  threaten¬ 
ing  to  corporate  communication  also 
emerged  from  the  interviews.  They 
included  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
communication  role  and  function  — 
not  necessarily  a  gender-related 
issue,  but  one  that  communicators 
feared  may  lead  to  management  bias 
and  make  the  field  a  dead-end  job; 
bias,  both  blatant  and  subtle  —  in 
hiring  and  salary;  women  who  had 
‘made  it,’  but  still  felt  threatened  by 
the  “Good  Ole’  Boy”  phenomenon  — 
something  which  men  agreed  to,  say¬ 


ing  women  had  a  problem  fltting  into  a 
male-dominated  organization. 

According  to  the  study,  there  was 
also  the  assumption  that  “women  are 
not  effective  managers,  either 
because  of  inherent  traits  or  as  a 
result  of  socialization.  Women  were 
seen  as  caring  nurturers,  well  suited 
for  working  with  clients  who  need 
sympathy,  but  not  tough  enough  for 
corporate  life.” 

In  addition,  while  children  were 
often  the  reason  a  man  asked  for  a 
raise,  they  were  often  the  end  of  the 
climb  to  management  for  women. 


In  addition,  while 
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The  project  concluded  that,  “This 
study  is  unique  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  to  analyze  a  profession  in  the 
middle  of  a  gender-switch;  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  see  areas  where  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  trend  might  be 
halted. 

“Clearly,  business  communication 
and  public  relations  are  becoming  a 
female  profession,  and  if  salaries  and 
status  continue  their  apparent 
decline,  it  may  well  become  a  ‘Polyes¬ 
ter  Ghetto.’ 

“There  is  little  overt  bias,  but  there 
may  be  factors  such  as  some  institu¬ 
tionalized  salary  bias  based  on  the 
perceived  value  of  communication  on 
the  part  of  management.  In  addition,  a 
subtle  socialization  process  appears 
to  be  working  upon  women  in  com¬ 
munication,  resulting  in  their  choice 
of  the  technician’s  role.” 

To  stop  the  trend,  the  study  recom¬ 
mended  improving  the  status  of  the 
profession  by  developing  a  clearer 
understanding  and  impact  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  working  with  students,  and 
increasing  awareness  that  there  is  a 
problem  —  possibly  the  most  critical 
need,  as  there  was  some  resistance  to 
the  initial  findings  of  the  study. 

The  research  director  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  Dr.  Carolyn  Cline  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas-Austin.  Included 
were  two  past  presidents  of  lABC/ 
Austin,  Hank  Smith  and  Nancy  John¬ 
son,  as  well  as  Dr.  Elizabeth  Lance 


Toth  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dr.  Judy  Van  Slyke  Turk  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  Dr. 
Lynne  Masel  Walters  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston. 

Chinese  journalists 
discuss  role  of 
public  relations 

The  role  of  public  relations  in  news¬ 
gathering  was  the  focus  of  a  seminar 
attended  by  more  than  50  Chinese 
journalists  recently  in  Beijing.  The 
seminar  was  co-sponsored  by  the  All- 
China  Journalists  Association,  which 
is  the  national  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  China’s  200,000 journalists  and 
press  workers,  and  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton,  the  only  international  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  with  its  own  full-service 
office  in  China. 

Corporate  communications  execu¬ 
tives,  representing  leading  multi¬ 
national  organizations,  discussed  the 
value  to  journalists  of  the  access  to 
industry  provided  by  internal  public 
relations  departments  and  their  agen¬ 
cies.  Additionally,  a  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  from  The  Economist,  a  lead¬ 
ing  British  financial  publication,  dis¬ 
cussed  working  with  PR  professionals 
in  gathering  corporate  information. 

J-school  chair 
named  for  Warner 

Houston  Endowment  Inc.  has 
given  a  grant  of  $500,000  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Philip  G.  Warner  Chair  in 
Journalism  at  Sam  Houston  State 
University  in  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Warner,  vice  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  was  named  a 
Distinguished  Alumnus  of  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  in  1985.  Other  journalists  who 
have  been  similarly  honored  are  Jack 
B.  Tinsley,  executive  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Dan 
Rather,  evening  anchorman  for  CBS 
News. 

Houston  Endowment  Inc,  is  the 
charitable  trust  established  by  the  late 
Jesse  H.  Jones  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Gibbs  Jones.  Jones  was  a  Houston 
financier  and  publisher  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  Houston  Endowment 
Inc.  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 
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Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 


Everything  about  us 
has  changed. 

You've  read  the  news  in  the  trade  press.  On 
April  1,  CWO&O  acquired  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 

Our  company,  therefore,  has  changed.  We  are 
a  bigger  newspaper  advertising  sales  firm.  A 
stronger  one.  We  represent  many  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in  the  finest  markets  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Our  sales  force— always  superior — is  now  the 
most  powerful  in  the  business.  Our  support 
staff  in  marketing,  research,  communica¬ 
tions— always  superior — is  now  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  field. 

In  short,  CWO&O  is  the  premier  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  company. 


Nothing  about  us 
has  changed. 

But,  in  our  philosophy,  we  are  exactly  tbe  same 
company  we  have  been  for  100  years. 

We  are  committed  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

We  are  committed  to  sales  performance  for  our 
represented  newspapers. 

We  are  committed  to  professionalism  in  every 
aspect  of  our  work. 

So,  although  everything  about  us  has  changed, 
nothing  about  us  has  really  changed. 

CWO&O:  we  are,  as  we  have  always  been,  the 
sales  professionals. 


CWO&O 

New  York 

Atlanta  Boston  Chicago  Dallas  Denver  Detroit  Los  Angeles 
Miami  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Denver  Post  corrects  story  on  Continental  Airlines 

Editor  writes  iengthy  front  page  statement  acknowiedging  fiaws  in  story 


By  William  Brand 

Denver  Post  editor  David  Hall 
published  a  lengthy  front  page  state¬ 
ment  correcting  a  front  page  article 
concerning  a  fuel-savings  program  at 
Continental  Airlines. 

In  the  statement.  Hall  said  the 
“article  was  seriously  flawed  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  and  failed  to  meet  the 
Post’s  journalistic  standards  for  fair¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.” 

“The  article,”  Hall  wrote,  “stated, 
but  failed  to  demonstrate  that  Conti¬ 
nental  pilots  regularly  load  less  fuel 
than  prudent.  The  article  erroneously 
reported  that  steeper-than-normal 
landing  paths  are  routinely  used  by 
Continental  pilots.  And  it  exagger¬ 
ated  the  effect  that  air  conditioning 
operations  might  have  on  a  fuel-con¬ 
servation  program.” 


Hicks  said  the  airiine 
is  satisfied  with  editor 
Haii’s  statement  and 
pians  no  iegai  action. 


In  the  statement.  Hall  described  the 
airlines’s  program,  which  is  called 
“gain-sharing”  and  said  that  while  it 
is  controversial,  “  .  .  .  the  Post  in  its 
reporting  .  .  .  neither  delved  deeply 
enough  into  the  administration  of 
gain-sharing  —  nor  examined  ade¬ 
quately  a  number  of  criticed  allega¬ 
tions  —  especially  those  relating  to 
gain-sharing.” 

He  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
sources  in  the  story  “are  bitter  foes  of 
Continental  in  a  continuing  labor  dis¬ 
pute.  That  fact  was  not  adequately 
disclosed.” 

“Post  editors  erred  as  well  by 
deciding  to  publish  the  story  while  it 
needed  further  reporting,”  Hall 
wrote. 

A  copy  of  the  retraction  was  also 
sent  to  both  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  and  to  the 
four  Denver  television  stations. 

Bruce  Hicks  of  Bruce  Hicks  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  handles 
public  relations  for  Continental,  said 
the  wire  services  and  £>enver  stations 
used  Hall’s  statement.  But  stations, 
such  as  Denver’s  KOA,  the  CBS 
affiliate,  ran  the  retraction  as  its  own, 
since  the  station  did  not  identify  the 


Post  as  the  original  author,  Hicks 
said. 

A  wire  service  version  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Post  story  was  published  in  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  and  those 
newspapers,  such  as  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  also  published  the 
Post  statement,  Hicks  said. 

Hicks  said  the  airline  is  satisfied 
with  editor  Hall’s  statement  and  plans 
no  legal  action. 

In  an  interview.  Post  editor  Hall, 
who  has  been  on  the  job  in  Denver 
since  May  1984,  said  he  did  not  see 
the  story  before  it  was  published  on 
March  23. 

“It  was  written  in  the  business 
department.  It  went  through  the  main 
news  desk  and  copy  desk  because  it 
was  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper.” 

“There  were  a  lot  of  questions 
raised  about  the  story  before  publica¬ 
tion,”  Hall  said.  “The  biggest  mis¬ 
take  we  made  was  deciding  to  go  with 
the  story  before  we  thoroughly 
reported  it.  If  you  want  to  cut  through 
all  the  b.s.  that  is  where  we  made  our 
fatal  error.” 

The  subject  of  Continental  was  a 
fair  one.  Hall  said.  “Denver  is  one  of 
the  major  airline  hubs  in  the  country 
and  the  scene  right  now  of  one  of  the 
biggest  competitive  airline  battles. 
The  main  players  in  Denver  are: 
United,  with  Denver  as  its  second 
largest  hub;  I  think.  Continental,  who 
although  headquartered  in  Houston, 
has  their  largest  hub  in  Denver  and 
Frontier  (which  is  now  owned  by  air¬ 
fare  discounter  People  Express.  The 
competition  for  fares,  particularly 
between  Frontier  and  Continental,  is 
ferocious.” 

“I  was  interested  in  doing  what  I 
thought  was  right.  The  major  prob¬ 
lem,  I  think,  was  process,”  Hall  said. 

“It  was  a  regrettable  error  that  does 
not  shake  my  confidence  in  the  people 
involved,  but  it  does  teach  a  lesson 
that  all  of  us  should  ponder.  It  is  a 
fault  of  all  newspapers  today,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  you  have  newspapers 
that  are  trying  to  be  aggressive; 
There’s  a  danger  of  trying  too  hard.” 

Although  the  Post  is  in  a  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  other  Denver  daily,  to 
regain  lost  circulation  and  overtake 
the  News  as  the  largest  Denver  news¬ 
paper,  Hall  does  not  blame  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  trying  to  beat  the  competition. 

“This  was  an  enterprise  story,  a 


situation  where  we  didn’t  take  enough 
time  .  .  .  We  didn’t  go  as  deeply  as 
we  should  have. 

“We  didn’t  do  a  good  job  on  it,  so 
we  owned  up  to  it.” 

Hall  added  that  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  story,  Henry  Dubroff,  came 
to  the  Post  a  few  months  ago  from  the 
Morning  Union  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  is  an  experienced  professional 
reporter  whose  job  is  secure. 

The  statement.  Continental 
spokesman  Hicks  said,  came  from 
Hall,  who  explained  what  he  intended 
to  do  at  a  brief  meeting  with  Continen¬ 
tal  representatives  and  Post  editors 
and  reporters  after  the  story 
appeared. 

Hicks  said  Continental’s  fears  that 
the  story  might  not  be  thorough 
enough  were  aroused  because  “the 
reporter  made  reference  to  charges 
that  had  been  made  by  our  critics.” 

Gordon  . . .  said  the 
mistake  she  feeis  she 
made  was  that  she  didn’t 
know  the  reporter’s 
sources  as  weii  as  she 
shouid  have. 


Hicks  said  he  was  concerned  that 
the  story  was  very  complicated  and 
asked  for  time  to  furnish  company 
spokesmen  and  pilots  involved  in  the 
fuel  savings  program  to  balance  the 
story.  He  said  the  reporter  informed 
him  the  story  was  scheduled  to  run 
that  Sunday.  It  was  already  late  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Hicks  said. 

He  said  he  appealed  to  Denver  Post 
business  editor  Ann  Gordon  to  delay 
the  story.  But  he  was  unsuccessful. 

“Clearly,  I  believe  the  Denver  Post 
management  understands  today  that 
the  story  was  rushed  ahead  and  that 
sources  in  the  story  were  not  properly 
identified  as  longtime  union  members 
and  critics  (of  Continental  Airlines, 
which  won  large  concessions  from  the 
Airlines  Pilots  Association  after  a  bit¬ 
ter  strike).” 

Gordon,  in  an  interview,  said  the 
mistake  she  feels  she  made  was  that 
she  didn’t  know  the  reporter’s 
sources  as  well  as  she  should  have. 

“I  should  have  sat  down  and  spent 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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Motorola  Communications  and 
Electronics,  Inc. 

Attention:  B.  Bennett 
1301  E.  Algonquin  Road 
Schaumburg,  Illinois  60196-9988 


Check  into  Motorola  quality  and  prices... 
and  get  a 

FREE  “TAKE  CHARGE” 
GUIDE  TODAY! 


MOTOROLA 
gives  you  the 
ultimate 

2-way  radio  feature. 

w 

LOW  PRICE! 


Now  Motorola  announces  an  end  to  the  dilemma  of  going  for 
Motorola  high  quality  2-way  radios... or  settling  for  less.  Because 
now  we’ve  cut  our  prices  on  our  most  popular  2-way  radios! 

Choose  from  portable  radios  with  multiple  channel  capabilities 
...for  about  the  same  price  as  a  pager.  Or  select  synthesized 
multi-frequency  mobile  radios  that  give  you  extra  flexibility  as  your 
business  grows -easily  and  affordably.  You  won’t  find  a  fuller  line 
of  2-way  radios  anywhere! 

And  remember,  with  Motorola,  you  get  more  than  a  radio.  You 
get  the  quality,  reliability  and  service  support  that  have  made 
Motorola  a  leader  in  2-way  radios  for  many  decades. 

So  call  Motorola  toll-free  today ..  .or  send  in  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  your  FREE  “Take  Charge”  Guide- without  obligation. 

And  learn  how  Motorola  2-way  radios  can  help  you  control 
your  business! 

MOTOROLA 


CALL  TOLL-FREE  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

1-800-367-2346  ext.  357 

or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


FREE  “TAKE  CHARGE”  GUIDE! 

n  Rush  me  my  “Take  Charge”  Guide  without  obligation 
^  ...  and  have  a  Motorola  Radio  Representative 
phone  me  for  an  appointment. 

rn  Rush  me  my  FREE  “Take  Charge"  Guide 
so  I  can  learn  more  about  Motorola - 
without  obligation. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Paper  sues  judge 
for  withholding  info 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
has  filed  suit  against  a  Beaver  County 
district  justice,  charging  that  he  with¬ 
held  information  on  shoplifting 
charges  against  a  former  Aliquippa 
councilman. 

The  civil  lawsuit,  filed  in  Beaver 
County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
stemmed  from  an  incident  in  late 
January,  when  District  Judge  Joseph 
Lakas  of  Monaca,  Pa.,  allegedly 
refused  a  Post-Gazette  reporter’s 
request  to  review  a  complaint  for  a 
possible  story. 

In  the  criminal  complaint,  the  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co.  store  in  the  Beaver 
Valley  Mall  in  Monaca  charged  for¬ 
mer  councilman  Ronald  Plodinec 
with  shoplifting  two  electric  razors, 
valued  at  $119.98. 

The  newspaper  said  Lakas  verified 
that  a  complaint  had  been  filed,  but 
refused  to  permit  reporter  Grace 
Rishell  to  read  its  contents  until  Plo¬ 
dinec  had  been  served  with  complaint 
papers. 

The  suit  charged  that  Lakas  told 
Post-Gazette  attorney  Eric  Reif  that 
he  did  not  want  Plodinec  to  learn  of 
the  Sears  complaint  “by  reading 
about  it  in  the  newspapers.” 

Reif  said  that  “what  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  concerned  about  is  timely 
access  of  public  record  information 
that  is  newsworthy.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  days,  weeks  or  even  months  before 
a  complaint  is  served,  depending  on 
circumstances.” 

The  suit  filed  by  the  newspaper  said 
that  “unless  a  precedent  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  court,  there  is  a  great 
likelihood  that  it  (the  newspaper)  will 
again  be  denied  timely  access  of 
newsworthy  matters  of  public  re 
cord.” 

Freelance  wage 
tax  ruled  out 

Although  the  Vermont  state 
Employment  Security  Board  deter¬ 
mined  in  earlier  cases  involving  two 
weekly  newspapers  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  must  be  paid  on  wages  to 
freelance  writers,  the  latest  board 
opinion  in  a  case  concerning  the  Rut¬ 
land  Herald  said  newspapers  do  not 
have  to  pay  such  taxes. 

Noting  that  the  new  ruling 
stemmed,  in  part,  from  a  detailed  pre¬ 
sentation  by  attorney  Clarke  Gravel, 
counsel  for  the  Rutland  daily,  ESB 
attorney  Brooke  Pearson  said  that  the 
ESB  had  deliberated  for  years  on  the 


relationship  of  newspapers  and 
stringers. 

In  the  earlier  cases  involving  the 
two  weeklies,  the  Vanguard  and  the 
Chronicle,  the  ESB  said  that  money 
paid  to  stringers  is  akin  to  purchasing 
a  product. 

“It  is  important  how  these  pay¬ 
ments  are  made,”  Pearson  said. 
“Their  (Rutland  Herald)  arrangement 
is  that  they  would  pay  a  flat  fee  if,  and 
only  if,  a  written  submission  was 
used.  If  it  was  not  used,  no  payment 
was  made.  If  it  was  used,  a  flat  fee  was 
paid,  not  related  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  preparing  the  story.  On  that 
basis,  the  board  concluded  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  more  like  the  purchase  price 
of  a  product  than  it  is  like  a  payment 
for  services.” 

Judge:  exit  poll 
ban  violates 
First  Amendment 

A  U.S.  judge  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
recently  ruled  that  a  section  of  a  state 
statute  banning  exit  polling  within  3(X) 
feet  of  voting  places  violates  the  First 
Amendment. 

Judge  Jack  E.  Tanner  held  that  the 
law  intended  to  prevent  projection  of 
election  results  —  despite  protests  by 
the  state  to  the  contrary  —  and  that 
simply  banning  polling  outside  a  vot¬ 
ing  place  interfered  with  constitution¬ 
ally  protected  speech. 

In  the  judge’s  view,  the  law  that  the 
state  said  was  necessary  to  ensure 
order  at  polling  places  was  “over¬ 
broad.” 

The  law  had  been  enacted  in  1983  as 
an  amendment  to  a  statute  banning 
electioneering,  petitioning,  distribut¬ 
ing  campaign  literature  or  any  “dis¬ 
ruptive  behavior”  within  100  feet  of 
polling  places. 

The  amendment  was  challenged  by 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  three  net¬ 
works  as  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  law  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  concern,  especially  in  west¬ 
ern  states,  over  east-coast  polling 
results  being  used  to  “call”  the  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  networks  long  before 
western  polls  closed. 

The  state  argued  that  the  law  was 
simply  an  attempt  to  ensure  order  at 
the  polling  places,  but  Tanner  said  it 
presented  no  direct  evidence  to  show 
exit  polling  interfered  with  voting  by 
individu2ils. 

Further,  Tanner  ruled,  while  the 
state  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  ban¬ 
ning  exit  polling  within  buildings 


housing  voting  booths,  he  said  it 
could  not  constitutionally  define  an 
area  outside  the  building  where  exit 
polling  would  not  be  permitted. 

Radio  reporter 
charges  race 
discrimination 

A  Korean- American  radio  reporter 
is  suing  NBC  and  its  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  affiliate  station,  charging  race 
discrimination  in  work  assignment. 

Curtis  Kim,  36,  also  has  accused 
the  defendants  of  retaliating  for  an 
earlier  equal  opportunity  complaint 
and  causing  him  emotional  distress. 
The  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
suit  against  the  network  and  radio 
station  KNBR  seeks  unspecified 
damages. 

Kim  claims  that  despite  seniority, 
an  outstanding  work  record  and 
numerous  awards,  he  has  been 
relieved  of  his  reporting  duties  and 
assigned  to  a  night  shift.  He  noted  that 
he  also  was  an  anchorman  for 
KNBR’s  former  FM  affiliate  KNAI. 

The  pay  for  the  graveyard  shift  is 
the  same,  he  said,  but  estimated  that 
the  change  will  cost  him  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  in  NBC  bonuses  for  his 
dayside  reporting  of  local  stories  used 
on  the  network. 

Kim  charged  that  the  station  hired  a 
Caucasian  to  fill  his  daytime  news 
slot.  He  also  alleged  KNBR  is  retal¬ 
iating  against  him  for  filing  complaints 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Commission. 

Station  Manager  Bill  Dwyer 
declined  comment  on  the  suit. 

Libel  suit  filed 
despite  retraction 

A  Florida  Today  story  quoting  an 
anonymous  letter  that  said  Indian 
River  County  judicial  candidate  Mar¬ 
garet  Mann  was  fired  from  a  previous 
job  for  “dishonesty  and  nonperfor¬ 
mance  of  her  duties”  is  the  basis  for  a 
libel  suit  recently  filed  by  Mann 
against  the  newspaper. 

While  Mann  denied  the  allegation 
and  the  paper  ran  a  retraction  and 
apology  to  Mann  five  days  after  the 
story  ran,  Mann  filed  a  criminal  com¬ 
plaint  against  Florida  Today  after  she 
narrowly  lost  to  Dan  Kilbride  in  a 
recent  election.  The  charge  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $5,0(X)  or  a  year 
in  jail. 

Tim  Hetz,  a  spokesman  for  State 
Attorney  Robert  Eagan  of  Orlando, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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“Our  message  is  a  simple  one: 
We  dedicate  ourselves  to  giving  you 
the  highest  quality  service  in  the 
news  industry.  That  goal  represents 
a  continuing  commitment  by  all 
of  us  in  AP.” — Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
President  and  General  Manager, 

The  Associated  Press 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 
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told  the  Miami  Herald  that  the  issue  is 
not  whether  the  criticism  was  true  or 
false. 

“The  only  issue  is  that  it  was 
printed,  it  was  anonymous  and  it  fit 
within  what  the  law  says  is  illegal,” 
Hetz  told  the  Herald.  He  said  that 
Florida  Today  violated  an  85-year-old 
law  that  to  researcher’s  knowledge 
has  never  been  used  before. 

The  reason  no  one  has  tried  to 
enforce  the  law  “is  because  it  is  so 
unspeakably  unconstitutional,”  Flo¬ 
rence  Synder,  a  Miami  lawyer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  media,  told  the  Herald. 
“It  is  a  patent  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment,  which  guarantees  a  free 
press  ...” 

If  Mann  disputes  the  truth  of  the 
report  “she  has  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  it ...  in  a  civil  libel  suit,”  Syn¬ 
der  added. 

But  according  to  Hetz,  the  retrac¬ 
tion  was  not  enough.  “They  didn’t  do 
it  in  the  same  size  or  anything.  If  they 
had  done  that,  then  the  decision  on 
the  filing  might  have  been 
influenced.” 

Mistrial  declared 
in  libel  suit 

After  two  days  of  deliberations,  the 
jury  declared  itself  “hopelessly 
deadlocked”  and  Judge  Charles  Win- 
berry  declared  a  mistrial  in  a  recent 
$7.5  million  libel  suit  filed  by  a  public 
figure  against  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Morning  Star  and  two  of  its  reporters . 

Winberry  had  determined  that  the 
plaintiff.  Dr.  John  Dees  of  Burgaw, 
N.C.,  was  a  public  figure,  and  as  such 
would  have  to  prove  actual  malice. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  story  that 
began,  “Dees  needs  money  and 
would  consider  illegal  activities  to 
make  it.” 

Reporters  Ray  Belew  and  Judith 
Tillman  maintained  the  sentence 
paraphrased  an  implication  of  Ron 
Taylor,  former  state  legislator. 

In  a  videotape  played  at  Taylor’s 
sentencing,  he  told  undercover  agents 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  posing  as  crooked  businessmen 
that  Dees  was  paying  $1,300  a  month 
in  alimony,  liked  to  drink  and  had  a 
“fancy  new  wife.” 

Testimony  by  the  plaintiff  showed 
that  Dees  had  been  married  to  his 
present  wife  for  nine  years,  and  wit¬ 
nesses  cited  his  civic  activities  and, 
leadership  in  state  medical  circles  and 
in  local  Democratic  party  activities. 

After  two  days  of  jury  selection  and 


five  days  of  plaintiffs  testimony,  the 
defense  offered  no  witnesses  before 
the  case  went  to  deliberation. 

The  jury  voted  8-4  that  the  report 
was  “substantially  accurate,” 
according  to  Jury  Foreman  Byron  G. 
Beall.  “After  we  returned  for  more 
explanation  on  the  first  issue  (libel) 
the  vote  was  9-3.  After  we  returned 
for  another  play  of  the  videotape  the 
vote  was  10-2. 

“If  we  had  found  libel  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  second  issue  of  malice, 
we  would  have  been  unanimous  for 
the  defendants,”  Beall  continued. 
“That  impression  became  clear  in  our 
discussion  of  the  libel  issue.” 

Dees’  attorney,  John  J.  Burney, 
argued  that  the  reporters  made  the 
implications  themselves,  failed  to 
investigate,  failed  to  verify  and  took 
Taylor’s  comments  out  of  context. 

“Put  together,  these  circumstances 
constitute  libel  with  actual  malice,” 
he  said. 

Taylor,  33,  is  serving  a  20-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  bribery  and  other  offenses. 
He  was  one  of  many  public  officials 
throughout  southeastern  North  Car¬ 
olina  convicted  of  assorted  felonies  in 
1983. 

Dees,  however,  testified  that  he 
was  neither  questioned  nor  investi¬ 
gated  regarding  Taylor’s  videotaped 
comments. 

While  charging  the  jury,  Winberry 
referred  to  reporting  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“Even  if  some  part  of  the  report  is 
untrue,  the  article  is  fair  if  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate  when  taken  as  a 
whole,”  he  said.  “Newspapers  must 
be  allowed  a  degree  of  liberality  in 
fulfilling  their  responsibility  in 
reporting  judicial  proceedings  to  the 
public.  Not  every  word  need  be  true, 
if  the  article  is  substantially  correct 
when  taken  as  a  whole.  If  part  of  the 
article  is  incorrect  and  untrue  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  then  the  article  is 
false.” 

Libel  suit 
is  dismissed 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in 
Southern  Florida  recently  dismissed  a 
libel  suit  against  the  Miami  Herald 
and  its  parent  company,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers  Inc.,  ruling  that  the 
California  one  year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  applied  to  the  case  rather  than 
the  Florida  four-year  rule,  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  brought  suit  was  practicing  in 
the  West  Coast  state  when  he  suffered 
“damages.” 


According  to  Sanford  L.  Bohrer, 
the  Miami  attorney  representing  the 
newspaper.  Dr.  Timothy  A.  Lam- 
phier  had  his  Florida  medical  license 
revoked  in  1974  after  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  doctor  had  lied  to 
patients  regarding  performing  surgery 
they  did  not  know  about. 

Lamphier  moved  to  California 
where  he  got  a  medical  license  based 
on  the  reciprosity  of  his  having  a 
license  in  Florida.  Bohrer  said  Lam¬ 
phier  maintains  he  did  not  know  his 
license  had  been  revoked  because  he 
walked  out  of  the  hearing  before  the 
revocation  was  made. 

Bohrer  said  that  Lamphier  learned 
he  was  mentioned  in  a  Herald  series 
called  “Dangerous  Doctors”  when 
Lamphier  was  testifying  as  an  expert 
witness  in  a  California  court.  Appa¬ 
rently,  the  opposing  attorney  got  a 
copy  of  the  revocation  papers  from 
Florida,  which  Bohrer  said  contained 
harsh  language  about  Lamphier,  call¬ 
ing  him,  among  other  things,  a 
“Junior  Frankenstein.” 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Edward  B. 
Davis  wrote,  “The  record  establishes 
that  plaintiff  Lamphier  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  article  and  its  reprint 
in  February  1979  and  March  1979, 
respectively.  Lamphier  did  not  file 
this  action  until  July  7, 1980,  approxi¬ 
mately  29  months  ^ter  publication  of 
the  article  and  its  reprint.” 

Davis  ruled  that  since  “all  damages 
allegedly  sustained  by  plaintiff 
occurred  in  California,  plaintiff’s 
place  of  residence  and  business  for 
five  years  prior  to  publication  of  the 
challenged  article  .  .  .  this  court  con¬ 
cludes  that  plaintiffs  cause  of  action 
arose  in  California,  the  place  where 
the  last  element  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  liability,  i.e.,  damages,  occurred. 
Pursuant  to  Florida’s  borrowing  sta¬ 
tute,  this  court  must  apply  Califor¬ 
nia’s  statute  of  limitations.  Under 
California  law,  an  action  for  libel  must 
be  brought  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  discovery  of  the  alleged  libel¬ 
ous  publication.” 

Davis  had  originally  denied  the 
Herald’s  request  for  summary  judge¬ 
ment,  but  after  hearing  further  argu¬ 
ments  granted  reconsideration  and 
then  ruled  that  the  suit  be  dismissed 
as  the  California  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions,  which  had  expired,  be  applied. 

According  to  Bohrer,  Davis  never 
ruled  on  whether  the  article  was  libel¬ 
ous. 

“He  (Davis)  dismissed  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
expired  in  California.  He  did  not  need 
to  look  at  the  other  issues,”  Bohrer 
said. 
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Walter  Cronkite 

has  this  to  say  about 

Bill  Rentschler’s  columns... 


WALTER  CRONKITE 
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outrageous  pinion  v»hen  th  y 


was  just,  aa  CRONKITE 


BILL  RENTSCHLER 
Editor  In  Chief, 
Newe/Volce  Newspiq>efs 
...  nominated  twice  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  DMin- 
gubhed  Commentary  ... 
pubibhed  widely  on  op/ed 
pages  of  leading 
newspapers 


Bill  Rentschler’s  Column  appears  weekly  in  the  eight  News/ Voice 
Newspapers  which  cover  20  hometowns  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 


HOODING  CARTER,  Public  Broadcasting 
media  commentator  and  Wall  Straal 
Journal  columnist:  "Bill  Rentschler's  work 
is  what  journalism  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about:  committed,  outspoken,  tough- 
minded  and  caring.  In  a  nation  whose 
newspapers  suffer  from  the  blands,  he 
reminds  us  all  why  the  Bill  of  Rights  begins 
with  the  First  Amendment.” 


INQUIRIES  regarding  syndication 
may  be  directed  to: 

J.E.  KRAMER 
Executive  Vice  President 
NewsA^oice  Newspapers 
1899  Second  Street 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035 
(312)  432-5250 


U.S.  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  (Democrat. 
Illinois):  "Bill  Rentschler’s  columns  are 
candid,  fresh,  sensitive  and  tough.  He  has 
the  common  touch  but  has  an  uncommon 
feel  for  the  big  picture  and  he  portrays  that 
big  picture  in  a  down-to-earth  style  that  is 
distinctively  Bill  Rentschler." 

JACK  ANDERSON,  Nationally-syndicated 
columnist:  "...  stabbing,  provocative, 
original  and  literate." 


U.S.  SENATOR  MARK  O.  HATFIELD 

(Republican,  Oregon):  "In  the  currency  of 
public  opinion.  The  Papar  Sword  is  fresh 
mint.  Whether  the  issues  are  struck  in 
global,  national,  or  local  colors.  Bill 
Rentschler  calls  it  like  he  sees  it  with 
refreshing  candor  and  valuable  insight.” 

U.S.  SENATOR  ALAN  DIXON  (Democrat. 
Illinois):  "...  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  writer.  This  collection  is  a 
pleasure  to  read.” 

ROGER  SIMON,  Nationally-syndicated 
Baltimore  Sun  columnist:  "You  may  swear 
at  him  or  you  may  swear  by  him,  but  you've 
got  to  admit  William  Rentschler  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind.” 


THE  PAPER  SWORD,  to  be 

published  Fall,  1986,  is  a  collection 
of  Bill  Rentschler’s  “best”  weekly 
columns,  which  are  as  fresh,  feisty, 
forceful,  and  memorable  as  when 
they  first  appeared.  You’ll  be  treated, 
too,  to  the  gentler  side.  You  won’t 
always  agree,  but  you’ll  read  this 
book  ...  react ...  and  remember  it. 


President  Reagan  sweet  talks  the  press 

Address  to  U.S.  newspaper  editors  is  aii  sweetness  and  iight,  but 
CiA  director  Casey  deiivers  the  hard  iine:  there  is  a  need  to  keep  secrets 


of  information  to  protect  our 
sources.” 

Casey  stated  that  the  “unauthor¬ 
ized  publication”  of  restricted  infor¬ 
mation  “hands  our  adversaries  on  a 
silver  platter  what  they  are  working 
24  hours  a  day  to  obtain  and  use 
against  us.” 

Casey  went  on  to  link  the  need  to 
protect  intelligence  sources  with 
stepped  up  administration  efforts  to 
stop  and  punish  leakers. 

Leakers  of  government  secrets  are 
“costing  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
and  put  Americans  abroad  at  risk,” 
Casey  stated. 

The  most  effective  way  to  protect 
sources,  Casey  contended  “is  to 
increase  discipline  within  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

. . .  later  (Reagan) 
raised  a  few  eyebrows 
when  he  related  an 
anecdote  about  the 
publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  that  began: 

“My  friend  Punch 
Sulzberger.” 


should  give  more  criticism  of  leakers 
who  “are  at  least  as  damaging  as  the 
other  types  of  malfeasance  so  largely 
criticized  in  the  press.” 

Howard  Simons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
countered  that  most  secrecy  labels 
are  put  on  government  documents 
“to  avoid  public  scrutiny”  of  matters 
that  would  lead  to  political  embar¬ 
rassment  or  reveal  wrongdoing. 

“Only  rarely”  are  documents 
declassified  to  benefit  the  public, 
Simons  said.  “It’s  usually  done  for 
some  political  advantage.” 

Simons  pointed  out  that  “no 
American  editor  or  reporter  has  ever 
been  prosecuted  for  espionage.” 

The  “real  threat”  to  security,  he 
said,  is  government  employees  who 
sell  secrets. 

Simons  also  criticized  the  CIA  for 
only  revealing  to  the  press  and  public 
“what  it  chooses  to  discuss.  The  CIA 
rarely  tells  the  press  what  it  wants  to 
know.  It  only  rarely  tells  Congress 
what  is  going  on. 

“A  super  secret  agency  that  can 
escape  oversight  often  ends  up  pro¬ 
tecting  itself.” 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

President  Ronald  Reagan  used  his 
late  morning  appearance  on  April  9 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  as  a  warm-up 
exercise  for  his  news  conference 
scheduled  for  8  p.m.  that  night. 

The  President  told  editors  that 
Libyan  leader  Col.  Muammar  Qad- 
dafy  was  “definitely  a  suspect”  in  the 
recent  terrorist  bombings  in  Europe. 

At  his  press  conference,  the  presi¬ 
dent  went  further  and  called  Libya’s 
leader  “the  mad  dog  of  the  Middle 
East.” 

The  president  also  made  his  famil¬ 
iar  pitch  to  editors  for  support  for 
military  aid  to  the  “contras”  fighting 
to  overthrow  Nicaragua’s  Sandinista 
government  and  later  raised  a  few 
eyebrows  when  he  related  an  anec¬ 
dote  about  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  that  began:  “My  friend 
Punch  Sulzberger.” 

He  also  warmed  a  few  newspaper 
editors’  hearts  by  saying,  “I  go  along 
with  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  will  protect 
and  believe  in  the  free  press.” 

President  Reagan  even  promised  to 
look  into  charges  that  Naval  officials 
sent  pool  reporters  back  to  Italy  so 
they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  cover  the 
fighting  off  Libya  first  hand. 

He  made  good  on  his  word,  and  that 
afternoon  chief  Deputy  Press  Secret¬ 
ary  Larry  Speakes  sent  over  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining,  “The  pool  on  board 
ship  was  rotated  back  to  Naples  on  its 
normal  schedule.  U.S.  action  did  not 
take  place  until  5 'A  hours  later  and  it 
was  jointly  announced  in  Washington 
and  in  Naples  .  .  .  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  activity  was  not  one  initiated 
by  the  United  States,  but  was  in 
response  to  Libyan  actions  There  was 
no  way  that  we  could  plan  to  pre-posi¬ 
tion  the  pool  to  be  present.” 

The  main  message  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  for  ASNE  was  delivered  by 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  director 
William  Casey,  who  defended  the 
need  for  government  secrecy. 

“Neither  you  nor  I  can  do  its  job 
without  sources,  which  often  must 
remain  unidentified  to  the  public,” 
Casey  stated.  “Secrey  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  are  essential  to  our  effective¬ 
ness.  We  must  restrict  the  circulation 


He  stated  the  government  has  made 
“increased  efforts  to  find  the  leak¬ 
ers.” 

Casey  remarked  that  newspaper 
editors  in  the  past  have  been  respon¬ 
sive  to  government  requests  to  with¬ 
hold  some  information  on  national 
security  grounds. 

“Editors  do  show  restraint,”  he 
said  and  have  treated  “stories  in  a 
manner  which  meets  the  public  need 
to  know  without  compromising 
sources.” 

He  said  the  CIA  is  “always  ready 
and  available  to  help  on  short  notice” 
when  editors  are  concerned  how  a 
story  may  affect  national  security. 

“I  think  when  I  can  show  that 
public  disclosure  can  jeopardize  lives 
or  national  interests,  the  press  has  a 
responsibility  to  take  whatever  steps 
can  be  done  to  minimize  the  dam¬ 
age,”  the  director  said. 

Casey  also  said  that  newspapers 


Press  pool  watched 
bombing  of  Libya 

The  press  pool  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  America  during  the 
attack  on  Libya  was  assembled  from 
correspondents  in  Naples  rather  than 
from  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
contingency  pool  established  by  the 
Pentagon  and  U.S.  news  organiza¬ 
tions  after  the  invasion  of  Grenada. 

“There  was  a  time  constraint 
involved,”  explained  a  Pentagon 
spokesman. 

The  spokesman  said  that  since  the 
news  organizations  participating  in 
the  contingency  pool  arrangement 
already  had  correspondents  on  the 
scene  in  Italy,  it  made  more  sense  to 
assemble  the  pool  locally. 

“It  was  the  obvious  place  to  draw 
from  rather  than  put  people  on  a  flight 
from  Washington  and  fly  them  half¬ 
way  around  the  world,”  he  said. 
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GREEN 
ALL  OVER? 


A  newspaper  that^ 
benefited  from  the  libel 
and  privacy  seminars 
of  Mutual  Insurance. 

Preventing  libel  and  privacy  suits 
can  save  a  newspaper  a  lot  of  money, 
but  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  law  is  a  difficult  task.  That’s  why 
the  reporters  and  editors  of  so  many 
newspapers  attend  “How  To  Prevent 
Libel  and  Privacy  Suits,”  a  seminar 
offered  by  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Offered  in  half-day  and  full-day 
sessions,  this  seminar  presents  the 


facts  behind  recent  cases  affecting  the 
current  status  of  libel  and  privacy  law, 
using  actual  stories,  columns,  car¬ 
toons,  and  photographs  to  illustrate 
important  concepts.  Seminar  leader 
Barbara  Dill  is  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  field  of  libel  and  privacy 
law,  whose  incisive  comment^  and 
exciting  classroom  method  have  been 
hailed  by  editors,  reporters,  and 
photo^phers  across  the  country. 

(Sfered  to  publications  insured 
by  Mutual  as  well  as  to  press  associa¬ 
tions,  this  seminar  gives  journalists  the 
insight  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  with 
a  minimum  of  risk.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  unique  opportunity,  contact 
Barbara  Dill  at  (305)  576-8651. 


The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  Bermum 


Providing  Protection 
For  The  Press 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda;  (809)  292-7633 
(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL) 


Editors  support  McClatchy  in  iibei  suit  defense 


Twenty-five  editors  so  five  have 
signed  a  petition  stating  support  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee  and  its  owner, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  in  the  $250 
million  libel  suit  brought  by  Sen.  Paul 
Laxalt  of  Nevada. 

The  petition  was  prompted  by  the 
revelation  that  six  U.S.  senators  were 
among  the  numerous  individuals  who 
have  contributed  to  a  legal  expenses 
trust  fund  set  up  by  Laxalt’ s  daughter 
to  cover  the  cost  of  suing  McClatchy. 

The  senators  contributing  funds 
were  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.), 
$500;  Jake  Garn  (R-Utah),  $100; 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  $50;  Sam 
Nunn  (D-Ga.),  $100;  Malcolm  Wallop 


(R-Wyo.),  $100;  and  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Ak.),  $100. 

The  Laxalt  trust  fund  raised  over 
$260,000  in  1985  and  has  raised  more 
than  $65,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Other  contributors  included  for¬ 
mer  Sec.  of  State  Alexander  Haig, 
Houston  oil  executive  and  Republi¬ 
can  fund  raiser  Robert  Mosbacher, 
oilman  T.  Boone  Pickens,  attorney 
Roy  M.  Cohn,  cosmetics  executive 
Estee  Lauder  and  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper  Trammel  Crow. 

Joseph  Coors,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Adolph  Coors  brewery,  whose  brother, 
William,  will  address  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  San  Francisco  on  April 


23,  also  contributed  to  the  Laxalt  fund. 

The  petition  in  support  of 
McClatchy  was  signed  by  several 
board  members  of  the  Americaa  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspapers,  including  presi¬ 
dent  Michael  Gartner,  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  editorial  page  editor  of  USA 
Today,  and  James  Squires,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.. 

Other  signers  included  Thomas 
Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe',  Linda  Grist  Cunningham, 
executive  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Times',  J.  Donald  Brandt,  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Journal  and  Eugene  Patter¬ 
son,  executive  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 


French-language  daily  wants  to  stop  competitor  from  starting  up 


L’Acadie  Nouvelle  has  announced 
it  will  take  legal  action  to  prevent  a 
second  French-language  daily  news¬ 
paper  from  getting  off  the  ground  in 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Le  Matin  had  planned  to  begin 
publication  this  summer,  but  L’Aca¬ 
die  Nouvelle  is  applying  to  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  for  an  injunction  to 
stop  its  potential  competitor. 

Leandre  Perron,  publisher  of  L’A- 

Winship  to  head 
American  iPi  group 

The  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute,  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the 
April  9-11  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
re-elected  Thomas  Winship,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists,  as  its  chairman. 

Eugene  Patterson,  chairman  of 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  was  re-elected  vice  chairman. 

The  office  of  secretary-treasurer 
was  divided  by  David  Laventhol, 
chairman  of  News  day,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer,  and  Eugene 
Roberts,  executive  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  who  was  elected 
secretary. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyd,  publisher  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News;  John 
Quinn,  editor  of  USA  Today;  and 
Seymour  Topping,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  were 
Anthony  Day,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Gerald 
Warren,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union. 


cadie  Nouvelle  said  he  has  learned  of 
alleged  mismanagement  of  Le 
Matin’s  $4  million  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  trust  fund.  Le  Matin  and  Canada 
Permanent  Trust,  the  administrator  of 
the  trust  fund,  have  stepped  outside 
of  their  agreement  with  the  province 
and  Les  presses  francophone  du  New 
Brunswick  by  dipping  into  interest 
from  the  trust  fund,  said  Perron. 

Charles  D’Amour,  Le  Matin 
publisher,  refused  to  comment. 

L’Acadie  Nouvelle  management 
has  vowed  it  will  fight  to  the  death  to 
stay  in  publication,  despite  potential 
competition  from  Le  Matin.  Both 

Newspaper  targets 
ad  agency  execs 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  four-page  newsletter,  the 
“Marketing  Bulletin,’’  to  improve  its 
communication  with  advertising 
agencies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Drawing  on  research  conducted  by 
the  Times’  Marketing  Research 
department  and  Belden  Associates,  a 
Dallas-based  research  organization, 
the  newsletter  takes  national  eco¬ 
nomic  data  and  localizes  it  in  an  easy- 
to-read  format  augmented  by  graphs 
and  artwork. 

The  newsletter,  whose  task,  in 
part,  is  to  promote  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  is  sent  to  the  Times’s  ad  agen¬ 
cies  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The  Marketing  Bulletin 
is  targeted  at  national  advertisers, 
financial  institutions,  utility  and  com¬ 
munication  companies  and  health 
institutions. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the 
response  so  far  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able. 


newspapers  have  said  the  New 
Brunswick  market  cannot  support 
two  francophone  dailies. 

L’Acadie  Nouvelle,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  years,  is 
currently  working  on  a  budget  which 
will  show  its  first  profit,  said  Perron. 
The  paper  currently  has  an  accumu¬ 
lated  deficit  of  $400,000  which 
includes  its  operating  and  start-up 
costs. 

Cartoon  exhibit 
made  available 

An  international  cartoon  exhibition 
featuring  131  works  by  43  award-win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonists,  including 
eight  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  is  being 
made  available  on  loan  to  interested 
news  organizations. 

The  exhibition,  entitled  “The  Art 
of  Opinion,”  has  been  arranged  by 
William  and  Paul  Block,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  and  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  to  mark  the  Post-Gazette’s 
200th  anniversary  this  year  and  the 
Blade’s  150th  anniversary  last  year. 

Included  in  the  framed  collection 
are  the  works  of  Pat  Oliphant,  Jeff 
MacNelly,  Paul  Conrad  and  Bill 
Mauldin,  as  well  as  M.G.  Lord,  one  of 
the  first  female  cartoonists  to  be  syn¬ 
dicated  nationally. 

The  exhibition  is  being  presented  at 
the  PPG  Wintergarden  in  Pittsburgh 
from  April  24  through  May  9  and  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  from 
Sept.  10  through  Nov.  10. 

Arrangements  to  borrow  the  exhi¬ 
bit  can  be  made  by  getting  in  touch 
with  William  Block  at  the  Post- 
Gazette. 
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THE  PFIZER  HEALTHCARE  SERIES 


Medical  Research- 
buildup  a  healthier 
future 


If  you’ve  ever  been  treated  for  high  blood  pressure. . . 
heart  disease. .  .diabetes. .  .or  almost  any  health  problem, 
medical  progress  based  on  research  has  already  touched 
your  life. 

Because  of  medical  research,  polio  no  longer  strikes  in 
epidemic  prop)ortions  every  summer.  Today  about  three- 
quarters  of  patients  diagnosed  as  having  Hodgkin’s  dis¬ 
ease  will  survive  five  years  or  longer— as  opposed  to  less 
than  half  twenty  years  ago.  Current  treatment  options 
for  people  with  heart  disease  and  high  blood  pressure 
include  medication  that  helps  the  booy’s  natural  regula¬ 
tors  to  control  blood  pressure  and  volume,  enabling  the 
heart  to  function  with  less  strain. 

Scientists  are  now  working  on  new  ways  of  treating 
such  devastating  afflictions  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  They  are  testing  new  enzyme  inhibi¬ 
tors  that  may  control  or  reverse  the  late  complications  of 
diabetes.  Forthcoming  breakthroughs  in  understanding 
biological  processes  and  treating  disease  may  change  the 
quality  and  perhaps  the  length  of  your  life. 

Medical  research  leading  to  such  results  takes  years  of 
patient,  often  frustrating  experimentation  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  teams  throughout  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  scientific  community.  The  tasks  involved  are  not 
simple. 

Advances  in  research  stem  from  a  partnership  that 
includes  federal  agencies  such  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH),  universities  and  teaching  '"ospitals 
across  America,  and  private  industry  laboratories.  Each 
partner  often  works  independently  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  and  test  new  concepts.  They  must  ouild  on  the 
knowledge  developed  in  all  laboratories,  and  they  often 
coordinate  efforts  in  their  search  for  answers. 

Whether  an  idea  originates  in  a  university  laboratory 
or  starts  with  basic  product  research  carried  on  in  the 
private  sectoi;  important  findings  piercolate  through  the 
entire  scientific  community,  where  each  new  finding 
serves  as  a  building  block  to  establish  a  deeper  under¬ 


standing  of  what  we  are  and  how  we  function. 

Medical  research  is  an  expensive  process.  It  needs 
steady  funding  for  equipment  and  personnel— even 
when  progress  is  slow.  Government  and  industry  often 
work  with  university-based  scientists  and  the  medical 
profession  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  new  treatments,  but  also  m 
funding  these  advances. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  all  must  do  our  part  to  help 
keep  the  flow  of  discoveries  active  and  ongoing.  If  fund¬ 
ing  for  medical  research  is  reduced,  major  advances  in 
knowledge  about  some  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  fac¬ 
ing  us  today  could  be  delayed  for  years  to  come. 

What  can  you  do? 

•  Speak  up.  Let  your  legislators  know  that  you  want 
funding  of  biomedical  research  by  NIH  and  other 
government  agencies  to  be  kept  at  the  highest  ptossible 
levels. 

•  Contribute  to  voluntary  health  organizations  support¬ 
ing  disease  research. 

Research-based  pharmaceutical  companies  such  as 
Pfizer  are  also  increasing  their  financial  investment  in 
research.  For  instance,  in  1984  alone,  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  the  United  States  spent  over  4  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  research  and  product  development. 

At  the  same  time,  we  at  Pfizer  realize  the  importance 
of  committing  more  than  money  to  research.  As  a 
partner  in  healthcare,  we  are  continually  working  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  ideas,  test  new  concepts,  and  turn  new  under¬ 
standing  to  practical  and  beneficial  uses.  Now  we  are 
working  harder  than  ever  to  make  sure  that  this  nation’s 
medical  research  effort  receives  the  attention— and  fund¬ 
ing— it  deserves. 

For  more  information  on  the  future  of  medical  research  in 
America,  write  to  Health  Research  U.S.A.,  RO.  Box  3852 
FR,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY  10163. 
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Rules  change  in  flexo-offset  debate 

Only  question  now  is  how  long  until  flexo  is  as  big  as  offset 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

With  the  recent  quantum  leaps  in 
newspaper  acceptance  of  flex¬ 
ography,  the  rules  of  the  so-called 
flexo-offset  debate  have  changed:  the 
only  real  question  now  appears  to  be 
how  long  will  it  be  before  flexography 
becomes  as  ubiquitous  as  offset  tech¬ 
nology. 

That  point  was  underscored  by  a 
program  at  the  recent  pressroom 
options  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Though  billed  as  “Debate:  Offset 
vs.  Flexo,”  both  speakers  immedi¬ 
ately  made  it  clear  that  the  some- 
times-fierce  argument — occasionally 
as  much  emotional  as  technical  — 
between  the  two  technologies  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

“Perhaps  this  flexo  kid  isn’t  so 
dumb  after  all,”  said  John  Irvin,  the 
operations  director  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  Publishing  Co., 
who  was  “defending”  offset. 


“Perhaps  this  flexo  kid 
isn’t  so  dumb  after  all,” 
said  John  Irvin,  the 
operations  director  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  Publishing  Co. 


In  fact,  Irvin  went  on  to  say  he 
believed  flexo  would  be  very  success¬ 
ful  among  newspapers. 

“I’ll  predict,”  he  said,  “that  by 
1995  offset  and  flexo  will  have  the 
same  number  of  presses  running  in 
the  country.” 

That’s  not  to  say,  however,  that 
Irvin  —  or,  for  that  matter,  flexo 
“defender”  Boykin  Wright,  vice 
president/operations  of  the  Miami 
Herald  —  had  no  harsh  words  for  the 
printing  process,  a  technology  still 
largely  in  an  experimental  stage  for 
newspaper  use. 

“I  don’t  think  flexo  can  or  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  print  fidelity  area”  as  well 
as  offset,  Irvin  said. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  while 
an  85-line  screen  has  become  stan¬ 
dard  for  color  and  black-and-white, 
half-tone  offset  reproduction,  flexo 
still  largely  adheres  to  a  65-line  stan¬ 


dard.  Offset  is  also  capable  now  of 
supporting  detail  in  the  150-line 
range,  Irvin  added. 

Irvin  also  questioned  the  durability 
of  flexo’s  anilox  rollers  —  the  single 
cylinders  that  lay  down  through  a 
honeycomb  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tiny  cells  engraved  into  the  steel  or 
ceramic  —  and  its  doctor  blades,  plas¬ 
tic  or  steel  knives  that  act  as  squee¬ 
gees  to  remove  ink  from  the  land 
areas  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  it  only  in 
the  cells. 

In  addition,  Irvin  said  he  would  be 
worried  about  the  “very  tight 
mechanical  tolerances  from  plate-to- 
press  —  which  I’m  told  are  from  five 
to  10-thousandths  of  an  inch.  Will  this 
be  a  problem?” 

By  contrast,  he  said  offset  is  a 
“mature  process”  in  which  past 
problems  in  areas  such  as  fountain 
solution,  blankets  and  plates  have 
largely  been  solved. 

Nevertheless,  Irvin  praised  flex¬ 
ography  for  its  simplicity  and  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  the  still-complicated 
inking  and  dampening  systems  of 
offset.  He  also  criticized  the  offset’s 
problem  with  startup  newsprint 
waste. 

However,  Miami  Herald  produc¬ 
tion  head  Wright,  who  spoke  on 
flexo’s  “side,”  said  that  much  of  the 
process’  newsprint  savings  are 
largely  illusory. 

“Comments  you  have  heard  about 
good  copies  on  a  second  revolution 
are  true,  but  there  has  been  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  newsprint  waste  claims. 
Our  makeready  waste  is  relatively 
high  and  constant”  on  collect  runs, 
Wright  said.  With  their  present  letter- 
press  units,  paper  waste  runs  only 
about  1%  right  now,  he  added. 

Flexo  does,  however,  allow  for  the 
use  of  a  lower  basis  weight  paper 
without  worry  about  show  through. 

Still,  Wright  said  that  the  Herald 
has  already  seen  productivity  gains 
from  its  2V2  units  of  flexo  —  and  can 
see  a  potential  for  much  more. 

“We  can  visualize  flexo  running 
with  lower  press  crews  supplemented 
by  a  roving  plate-making  crew,” 
Wright  said. 

And  Wright  vigorously  defended 
flexo’s  reproduction  qualities. 

Offset,  he  said,  may  have  a  smaller 
dot  on  the  plate  than  flexo,  but  that 
advantage  disappears  because  of  the 
dot  gain  offset  has  on  the  substraight. 


While  flexo  has  a  “nearly  100% 
laydown,”  offset’s  brightness  poten¬ 
tial  is  muted  because  oil  from  the  ink 
dulls  the  non-printed  surfaces  around 
images  and  type. 

In  fact,  the  replacement  of  oil- 
based  ink  with  flexo’s  water-based 
inks  is  almost  reason  enough  alone  to 
use  the  new  process,  Wright  said. 

“In  simple  terms,  oil  is  simply  not 
attractive:  It  is  a  fire  hazard,  we  can’t 
dump  it  in  the  sewer,  our  consumers 
don’t  like  it — and  our  operators  don’t 
like  it.  It  flies  all  over  the  place.  We 
would  love  to  get  rid  of  oil-based 
inks,”  he  said. 

And  flexo  has  one  more  advantage, 
Wright  said,  that  has  helped  even 
offset:  It  is  cheaper. 


I’ll  predict,”  he  said, 
“that  by  1995  offset 
and  flexo  will  have  the 
same  number  of  presses 
running  in  the  country.” 


“Offset  still  sells  for  roughly 
$100,000  more  than  for  flexo,”  he 
said. 

And  while  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  falling  price  of  offset  units, 
Wright  added:  “It  is  interesting  to  me 
that  offset  only  became  more  expen¬ 
sive  over  the  years  until  competition 
from  flexo  and  foreign  companies 
developed  —  then,  magically,  the 
price  comes  down.” 


Lapinski  joins 
NAPP  Systems 

Vince  Lapinski,  former  manager  of 
flexographic  newspaper  presses  for 
Koppers  Co.  Inc.,  has  joined  NAPP 
Systems  (USA)  Inc.  as  manager  of 
flexo  business  for  the  San  Marcos, 
Calif. -based  manufacturer  of  printing 
plates. 

Lapinski,  who  also  has  a  back¬ 
ground  in  flexo  platemaking,  will  be 
responsible  for  designing  and  mark¬ 
eting  NAPPflex  photopolymer  plates 
for  flexographic  newspaper  printing. 

Koppers  last  year  ducked  out  of  the 
flexo  newspaper  press  market. 
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Every  printed  product  has  its  own  individuoi  character 
in  harmony  with  its  readers.  This  caiis  for  a  suitably 
adapted  and  integrated  process  of  production.  Our 


"processing  conveying  technology"  assures  proper 
product  flow  and  coordination  of  individual  systems 
which  can  be  expanded  at  any  time. 

FERAG  customized  solutions  represent  the  peak 
of  technical  progress.  Superior  efficiency  and  flexibility 
make  them  truly  distinctive. 

As  your  forward-looking  partner,  we  offer  you  eco- 


FERAG  AG,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
CH-8340  HINWIL/ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND 
TELEPHONE  01-9380111,  TELEX  875356 
FERAG  INC.,  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007 
KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
TELEPHONE  215-788-0892,  TELEX  834743 


nomical  solutions  designed  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 


Solving  a  problem 

All  defective  Goss  folders  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  by  end  of  1986 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

All  of  the  defective  folding  cylin¬ 
ders  in  Goss  3:2  newspaper  folders  — 
amounting  to  744  cylinders  world¬ 
wide  —  will  be  repaired  or  replaced 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  an  executive  of 
the  firm  says. 

Leonard  Subach,  manager/double¬ 
width  folders  for  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Graphic  Systems  Division  in 
Chicago,  made  the  comments  about 
the  cracked  cylinders  in  remarks  to 
production  executives  at  the  recent 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  Pressroom  Options  III 
symposium. 

Subach  said  work  on  313  cylinders 
has  already  been  completed.  A  total 
of  374  cylinders  remain  to  machined, 
he  said.  Some  18  cylinders  have 
already  been  replaced,  with  another 
39  due  to  be  replaced.  These  totals 
represent  equipment  in  North,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  as  well  as  the 


Far  East,  Subach  said. 

In  addition,  he  said,  Goss  is  under¬ 
taking  an  audit  of  the  “re-work.” 

Subach  said  the  cause  of  the  defects 
is  difficult  to  determine  because 
cracks  have  been  found  in  cylinders 
aged  from  18  months  to  21  years,  and 
in  units  manufactured  in  five  different 
foundries. 

“We  are  initiating  a  program  to 
monitor  the  re-work  at  a  number  of 
high-speed  metro  papers,  periodically 
magnifluxing  the  cylinders,”  he  said. 

The  manufacturing  flaw  in  the 
cylinders  was  first  discovered  last 
June  at  the  Portland  Oregonian.  A 
few  weeks  later,  chunks  of  metal  were 
thrown  from  the  folders  at  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register. 

Soon  after  the  problem  was  dis¬ 
covered,  Goss  sent  out  designs  for 
guards  to  be  installed  on  the 
machines. 

Goss  engineers  have  determined 


that  the  cracks,  found  in  the  sharp 
machined  corners  of  the  cylinders, 
can  be  remedied  or  avoided  by 
machining  a  hole  of  .250  of  an  inch 
into  the  critical  fillet,  plus  grinding  the 
same  radius  in  the  cylinder  well. 

The  work  is  guaranteed  to  “extend 
cylinder  life  for  as  long  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer  owns  the  folder,”  according  to 
a  Goss  statement. 

Subach  said  all  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1986,  and  that  any 
newspapers  who  have  not  yet  been 
contacted  by  the  company  will  be  by 
the  end  of  April. 

He  said  production  executives 
should  plan  for  some  stoppages 
because  the  field  engineers  “prefer  to 
do  all  work  at  one  time,  moving  from 
one  (piece  of  equipment)  to  another.” 

Hell  donates 
scanners  to 
Chinese  govt. 

China  is  receiving  three  free  color 
scanners  from  the  German  firm  Hell, 
and  it  is  buying  facsimile  transmission 
equipment  from  Ricoh  of  Japan. 

Dr.-Ing.  Rudolf  Hell  GmbH  of 
West  Germany,  whose  products  are 
marketed  by  Hell  Graphic  Systems 
Inc.  of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  gave  three 
color  scanners  —  two  CP  340  large- 
format  and  a  399  ER  —  to  China’s 
Ministry  for  Education  and  Culture. 
They  will  be  used  by  Shanghai  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peking  University  and  the 
Institute  of  Graphic  technology  in 
Beijing. 

Ricoh  Corp.  of  West  Caldwell, 
N.J.,  said  in  an  announcement  that  it 
had  been  contracted  to  install  satellite 
facsimile  transmission  equipment  for 
China  Daily  and  for  transmission  of 
People’s  Daily  for  publication  outside 
China. 

Ricoh  Telepress  systems  are  to  be 
installed  in  Beijing,  NEw  York,  Hong 
Kong  and  San  Francisco.  Page 
mechanicals  are  planned  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Beijing. 

China  Daily  is  printed  in  English 
and  distributed  in  China  to  foreign 
visitors.  People’s  Daily,  owned  by  the 
government,  circulates  five  million 
copies  in  Chinese  and  is  the  nation’s 
main  newspaper. _ 
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In-Line  System  Optical  Verifier 


•  Optical  Punch-Bender  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
bender  available  to  guarantee  precise  bends  and  superior 
on-press  registration. 

•  In-Line  System  incorporates  directional  section,  conveyor, 

Kunch-bender  and  stacker  to  turn  out  180  finished  plates  per 
our. 

•  Optical  Register  Punch  uses  three  registration  marks  to 
position  plate  for  precise  punching. 

•  Optical  Verifier  verifies  registration  and  pinpoints  trouble 
spots  at  a  glance. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 


12633  Industrial  Drive*Granger,  Indiana  46530  Telephone:  (219)  272-9950  •  TELEX  233157 
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Sunday  magazines 
are  moving  up 
to  supercalendered 
“Symmetry”  paper. 

“Symmetry”  is  in  motion.  Madison  Pa¬ 
per  Industries  introduced  “Symmetry” 
only  four  years  ago.  Its  acceptance  was 
immediate  as  an  upgrade  alternative  for 
Sunday  newspaper  magazines. 

The  New  York  Times  set  the  pace  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

Advertisers  find  “Symmetry”  excel¬ 
lent  for  high  quality  color  reproduction 
and  ad  lineage  increases  support  the 
claim.  Editorial  staffs  find  that  “Symme¬ 
try”  allows  them  feature  layout  possibili¬ 
ties  that  they  would  never  have  previ¬ 
ously  attempted. 

Madison  Paper’s  “Symmetry”  is  the 
popular  choice  for  Suiiday  newspaper 
magazines.  Robert  Ball,  President  of 
Madison  Sales  Company  can  give  you  all 
the  facts.  Contact  him  at  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O. 
Box  10328,  Stamford,  Connecticut 
06904-2328,  (203)  359-8927. 


MADISON 


SUPER 

“SYMMETRY” 

SUNDAY 


Offset  printing  is  iooking  to  stay  competitive 

Offset  research  develops  new  dampening  system;  revives  old  inking  system 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

New  developments  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  press  technology  are  modernizing 
dampening  systems  —  and  reviving 
interest  in  an  old-fashioned  inking 
method. 

Speaking  at  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Press¬ 
room  Options  III  symposium  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently,  a  number  of  press 
experts  commented  on  the  increasing 
popularity  of  spray  bar  dampening 
systems,  as  well  as  a  resurgence  of 
interest  in  open  ink  fountains  with 
direct-to-plate  systems. 

Both  developments  are  largely  the 
result  of  burgeoning  research  and 
development  in  offset  presses  — 
which  itself  is  the  result  of  new  com¬ 
petitive  pressures  on  American  offset 
press  manufacturers. 

“In  1980,  the  rule  of  thumb  was  that 
a  press  —  that  is,  a  reel,  substructure. 
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a  drive  unit  and  a  superstructure  — 
would  cost  $1  million  per  component 
installed.  In  the  last  five  years  that  has 
come  down,  not  so  much  because  of 
technological  developments  in  lighter 
presses  but  from  competition,  any¬ 
where  from  25%  to  35%,”  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  operations  director 
Steven  L.  Derman  said. 

Two  other  big  elements  pushing 
offset  R&D,  Derman  noted,  is  the 
drive  for  better  quality  color,  fueled 
by  the  success  of  Gannett’s  USA 
Today  and  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
preprints. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  he  said,  about 
four  billion  preprints  were  inserted 
into  newspapers  annually.  By  1984, 
that  number  had  grown  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  45  to  46  billion  —  and  that  is 
expected  to  grow  to  70  billion  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  next  five  years. 

Both  developments  created  a 
demand  for  better  quality  printing. 

In  many  of  the  systems  this 
research  has  spawned,  inking  and 
dampening  remain  critical  —  and 
often  frustrating  —  factors. 

“A  great  deal  of  testing  is  going  on 
with  offset  keyless  inking  which  is 
proving  quite  satisfactory,”  Derman 
said. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  ink  and  water  “needs  further 
development.” 

In  fact,  the  extent  of  the  difficulty 
sometimes  encountered  was  reflected 
in  comments  by  other  speakers  who 
talked  of  the  almost  mystical  meeting 
of  ink  and  water  on  the  press. 

“The  magic  of  anilox  has  to  work 
fully  from  the  control  of  the  water 
system,”  said  James  D.  Hitchman, 
assistant  vice  president/production 
for  Ottaway  Newspapers. 

Proper  inking  and  dampening,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  operations 
director  John  Irvin  declared  at  one 
point,  is  “still  more  of  an  art  than  a 
science.” 

Dampening  technologies  have 
engendered  even  more  interest  lately 
as  papers  cope  with  the  recent 
increase  in  tinting  and  toning  prob¬ 
lems.  Always  a  sporadic  difficulty, 
more  papers  have  been  reporting  the 
problem  in  the  wake  of  the  reformula¬ 
tions  of  many  pressroom  supplies 
done  to  avoid  the  labeling  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Hazard  Communications 
Act. 


Boris  Fuchs,  research  director  of 
IFRA,  the  European  counterpart  of 
ANPA,  said  many  tinting  and  toning 
problems  are  related  to  the  position¬ 
ing  of  the  dampening  system  in  the  ink 
train. 

“If  you  have  a  separate  dampening 
system  you  have  wide  tolerances  and 
you  do  not  get  so  much  .  .  .  toning,” 
he  said. 

Because  of  this,  Fuchs  added,  vir¬ 
tually  all  European  newspapers  use 
direct-to-plate  dampening  rather  than 
ink  train  dampening. 

Spray  bar  dampening  systems  also 
eliminated  the  problems  with  ink 
emulsification  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  experienced,  operations  direc¬ 
tor  Irvin  said.  Emulsification  was  a 
problem  with  aisle  dampeners,  he 
said. 

Spray  bar  dampening  now  allows 
for  significantly  faster  startup  and 
reduction  of  maintenance,  Hartford 
Courant’s  Derman  said. 

“These  systems  are  not  new,  but 
with  modifications  they  have 
improved  controls  —  available  for  a 
double  or  a  single-width  press  —  and 
can  be  retrofitted.  They  provide  clean 
water  in  a  more  closed-loop  system,” 
Derman  said. 

At  the  same  time  that  interest  is 
growing  in  this  relatively  new  water 
system,  there  is  increasing  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  open  ink  fountains. 

“It’s  a  curious  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment,”  said  Ottaway  Newspaper’s 
Hitchman,  who  listed  it  among  the  six 
or  seven  most  important  R&D  deve¬ 
lopments  in  offset. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  return  to 
open  ink  fountains  is  an  apparent  dis¬ 
enchantment  with  the  complexities — 
and  erratic  performance  —  of  the 
longer  ink  trains  that  have  grown 
popular  in  past  years. 

However,  Hitchman  cautioned  that 
open  fountains  themselves  can  be 
unforgiving. 

“You  must  keep  toleranges  and 
ranges  tight  on  the  ink  level  in  open 
fountains,”  he  said.  “Changes  in  that 
level  can  cause  changes  in  the  ink/ 
water  combination.” 

He  said  the  jury  is  still  out  on  this 
development:  “Is  there  more  consis¬ 
tent  reproduction  than  injection 
ink?” 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  - 

Fashion  writers  iove  men’s  wear  PR,  but  find  fauit  with  women’s  wear 


By  Dick  Elfenbein 

The  press  has  a  message  for  the  women’s  fashion  indus¬ 
try. 

It’s  a  very  simple  one.  According  to  a  just  completed 
survey  of  editors  by  Editor  &  Publisher:  industry  mem¬ 
bers  should  clean  up  their  press  relations  procedures  or 
lose  press  coverage  as  editors  give  more  space  to  men’s 
fashions. 

The  survey  reflects  the  views  of  60  editors  responding 
to  a  four-page  Editor  &  Publisher  questionnaire.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  directed  to  fashion  writers  listed  m  the  data 
bank  of  Media  Distribution  Services,  asked  the  recipients 
to  evaluate  materials  received  from  PR  sources  and  press 
contacts  in  fashion  industry  agencies,  associations,  de¬ 
signers,  and  manufacturers. 

While  the  responding  editors  indicated  basic  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  fashion  establishment,  they  showed  virtu¬ 
ally  no  animosity  or  negativism  about  public  relations 
people  serving  the  industry. 

In  fact,  fashion  editors  have  a  much  higher  regard  for 
the  products  of  PR  people  in  their  fields  than  do  their 
journalistic  peers  in  the  automotive,  financial  and  food 
departments  concerning  the  P.R.  efforts  in  their  respective 
areas. 

The  negative  attitudes  of  the  fashion  journalists  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  principals  of  the  industry— designers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  fabric  firms. 

Journalists  participating  in  the  survey  represented 
newspapers  with  daily  circulations  ranging  from  8,000  to 
more  than  500,000.  Other  fashion  writers  participating 
were  employed  by  major  magazines  and  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates.  The  circulation  of  papers  represented  by  the  editors 
in  the  survey  was  in  excess  of  seven  million.  The  average 
circulation  was  120,000  and  the  median  circulation 
74,000. 

Circulation  of  papers 
participating  in  the  survey 


Under  50,000 

37% 

50,000-100,000 

14 

+  100,000 

49 

The  editors’  choice  for  the  organization  providing  the 
best  press  materials  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Men’s  Fashion  Association.  The  MFA  received  twice  as 
many  votes  as  its  nearest  competitor,  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Jody  Donohue.  Tied  for  third  place  with  half  as 
many  votes  each  as  the  number-two  finisher  were  the 
Eleanor  Lambert  P  R  Agency,  a  unit  of  Creamer-Dickson 
Basford,  and  designer  Ralph  Lauren. 

Also  finishing  among  the  leaders  in  the  best  category 
were  the  public  relations  firms  of  Evans  &  Weintraub; 
Gottfried  and  Loving;  men’s  wear  manufacturer  Hart- 
Marx;  Bill  Blass;  the  California  Mart;  J.  C.  Penney,  the 
top  ranking  retailer  in  this  category;  and  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Janet  Orsi. 

Three  of  the  public  relations  agencies  named  in  the  best 
category — Evans  &  Weintraub,  Gottfried  and  Loving,  and 
Janet  Orsi,  were  not  included  among  the  50  organizations 
that  the  editors  were  asked  to  rank  numerically  on  a  zero  to 
five  basis. 

In  addition  to  proclaiming  the  Men’s  Fashion  Associ¬ 
ation  as  the  best  provider  of  press  materials,  the  editors 
voiced  complaints  about  the  difficulties  of  covering  fash- 
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ion  week  in  New  York  and  having  first-hand  contact  with 
orincipals  in  the  fashion  industry. 

A  writer  on  a  135,000-circulation  Southeastern  daily 
reported:  “Market  week  for  women’s  fashions  is  a  night¬ 
mare! 

“I  can’t  get  in  to  see  Calvin  Klein  or  Ralph  Lauren  ever, 
no  press  information  is  supplied — try  telling  what  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  from  row  17.  There  are  no  photos  available  for  those 
of  us  who  file  daily  on  deadline. 

“By  contrast,  the  Men’s  Fashion  Association  does  ev¬ 
erything  right.  I  get  lots  of  story  ideas  and  contacts  to  use 
throughout  the  year  from  their  presentations. 

“Result:  I’m  writing  more  about  men’s  fashions,  less 
about  women’s  except  for  local  women’s  fashion  sto¬ 
ries.’’ 

A  fashion  writer  for  a  large  metropolitan  daily  (400,000 
+  circulation),  who  regularly  attends  press  week,  com¬ 
mented  that  some  of  “super  stars  no  longer  make  them¬ 
selves  available.” 

These  views  were  echoed  by  many,  including  Irene 
Gardner  Keeney,  consumer  editor  and  fashion  writer  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union  and  Knickerbocker  News 
(circulation  112,000). 

She  noted,  “I’ve  always  envied  my  men’s  wear  editor 
when  it  comes  to  doing  our  twice-a-year  fashion  cover¬ 
age — he  has  the  Men’s  Fashion  Association  Packet  to  give 
guidance  on  what’s  newest  in  men’s  fashion  .  .  .  there’s 
nothing  comparable  for  women’s  fashion. 

“We  no  longer  cover  the  fashion  shows  in  New  York 
City  so  we  have  to  rely  on  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  what¬ 
ever  news  releases  and  wire  stories  come  in.  We  also 
survey  our  areas  stores  to  get  an  idea  of  what’s  happening 
fashion-wise  in  our  cities  and  interview  fashion  buyers 
from  the  major  department  stores  about  trends  ...  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  female  version  of  the  MFA 
packet  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  reporters.” 

Nevertheless  fashion  weeks  appear  to  remain  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  the  industry.  Overall  38%  of  the  editors  said 
they  attended  fashion  weeks.  Several  commented  they  did 
regularly  in  the  past  but  no  longer  do  so.  However,  6 1  %  of 
the  fashion  writers  on  papers  over  50,000  circulation  re¬ 
ported  attending  fashion  weeks. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  fashion  writers  participating 
are  very  satisfied  with  the  public  relations  materials,  both 
releases  and  photographs,  as  well  as  with  the  response 
they  receive  from  fashion  industry  public  relation  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  most  industry  leaders. 

On  a  scale  of  0  to  5,  the  editors  consistently  gave  the  PR 
people  either  in-house  or  in  agencies  for  designers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  associations  consistently  good  grades, 
higher  than  those  given  to  public  relations  materials  in  any 
of  the  fields  previously  surveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  top  ten  organizations  were: 

AVERAGE  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER 


0  TO  5  OF 

RANKINGS  RANKING  POINTS 
Ralph  Lauren  4.48  130 

Bill  Blass  4.41  137 

Men’s  Fashion 

Assn.  4.34  139 

Hartmarx  4.23  110 
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“It’s  Happening  Across  the  Country  .  •• 


Safe,  reliable 
35-bundle-per-minute 
strapping  is  happening 
in  newspaper  mailrooms 
across  the  country, 
thanks  to  the 
Power  Strap  PSN-4. 


Simplified  design  and  controls  keep  I’SN-4  performing  efficiently  and  reliably. 
l’SN-4  delivers  the  features  you  need  for  Power  Strap  Performance; 

•  Pull  width  infeed  and  outfeed  belts  maintain  positive  bundle  control  for  accurate  strap 
conditioning.  This  combined  with  Power  Strap’s  bundle  conditioning  system  makes  the  PSN-4 
the  best  machine  on  the  market  to  handle  inserted  products. 

•  Unique  controlled  high-tension  strapping  system  that  handles  any  size  product  without 
hazardous  compre.ssion  bars  or  clamps. 

•  Advanced  design  heat  .seal  unit  that  provides  positive  strap  welding  and  is  controlled  by  an 
integrated  microprocessor. 

•  Fast  and  easy  .spool  reloading  that  doesn’t  require  equipment  shutdown. 

•  Automatic  .strap  feeding  with  microproce.ssor  controlled  monitoring  and  clearing. 

•  Can  be  configured  in  your  .sy.stem  as  a  single  machine  or  multiple  units  for  cross 
tie  operations. 

•  The  compact  design  reduces  the  floor  .space  requirement. 


Make  Power  Strap  PSN-4  Performance  happen  in  your  mailroom.  Call  or  write 
today  for  more  information: 

Power  Strap,  Inc.  •  24.')()()  Center  Ridge  Road. 

King  James  South  •  Suite  :59.5  •  We.stlake,  OH  4414.'). 

Phone  (8(M))  :546-46(M).  toll-free  (216)  HTl-lO.'').'}  in  Ohio. 


Editorials 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

the  editorial  page  is  an  intriguing  lead 
for  editors  to  pursue,”  survey  authors 
Mohn  and  McCombs  wrote. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor  Squires 
said  the  results  did  not  surprise  him. 

“The  most  successful  newspapers 
are  the  ones  that  have  an  active  parti¬ 
cipation  with  its  audience.  That’s 
why,  for  example,  classified  ads  are 
an  important  hallmark  of  reader 
involvement.  And  we  don’t  just  have 
people  reading  the  editorial  pages 
because  they  get  something  from  it, 
(they)  can  give  something  to  it,”  he 
said. 

Indeed,  Squires  declared,  “There 
can’t  be,  long-term,  a  newspaper 
without  an  editorial  page.” 

Editorial  demographics 

Newspaper  editors  generally 
assume  that  their  editorial  page  read¬ 
ers  fit  in  the  so-called  “high”  demo¬ 
graphic  slots:  a  little  more  affluent, 
more  likely  to  be  professionals  and 
better  educated  than  average  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

Sometimes  those  conclusions  are 
based  on  readership  surveys,  some¬ 
times  not. 

When  Mohn  and  McCombs  com¬ 
piled  their  readership  study,  how¬ 
ever,  they  found  it  hard  to  generalize 
about  reader  profiles. 

For  one  thing,  the  audience  for  the 
paper  in  general  and  the  editorial  page 
are  more  or  less  the  same. 

One  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  study,  for  example,  found 
that  87%  of  daily  readers  open  to  or 
pass  through  the  editorial  page.  And 
the  NCEW  compilation  of  studies 
found  responses  running  from  80%  to 
95%  when  daily  readers  are  asked  if 
they  ever  read  the  editorial  pages,  and 
from  47%  to  75%  when  asked  some 
variation  of  a  question  asking  if  they 
usually  read  the  pages. 

Not  surprisingly  then,  NCEW 
study  authors  McCombs  and  Mohn 
said  they  could  not  find  a  consistent 
demographic  profile. 

“Education  (for  example)  is  a  far 
less  reliable  predictor  of  editorial 
page  readership,”  they  wrote.  “In 
some  cities  the  college  educated  had 
higher  readership  of  the  editorial 
pages.  In  other  cities,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  readership  of  editori¬ 
als  regardless  of  whether  readers  had 
a  college  education,  had  completed 
high  school,  or  had  not  completed 
high  school. 

“Still  other  cities  found  the  highest 
editorial  readership  to  be  among 
those  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education,”  the  authors  wrote. 


Similarly,  McCombs  and  Mohn 
said  they  could  not  definitely  relate 
income  or  occupation  to  editorial 
page  readership. 

Indeed,  among  the  newspapers 
contacted  by  E&P,  demographics  of 
editorial  page  readers  seemed  to 
reflect  the  newspaper’s  market. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  editori^  reader  profile  tends 
to  be  in  the  high  demographic  area, 
with  predominately  male  readers. 

“They  tend,  to  be  read  by  the  deci¬ 
sion-makers  or  the  people  who  read 
for  decision-makers,”  editor  Squires 
said. 

In  the  farm  state  of  Iowa,  the  Des 
Moines  Register’s  readership  studies 
have  found  “our  editorials  are  very 
well  read  among  our  general  audi¬ 
ence,”  editor  Gannon  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  “Reader- 
ship  is  particularly  high  among  the 
readers  you’d  call  leaders  or  opinion- 
makers,  the  political  people,  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  the  executives  .  .  .  the 
high  end  of  demographics. 

But  at  the  10,()00-circulation  Strea- 
tor  (Ill.)  Times-Press  readership  is 
high  —  and  it  is  as  blue-collar  as  its 
city,  says  managing  editor  Roger 
Ruthart. 

“I  think  the  editorial  page  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  daily  reading 
habit.  We’ve  established  that  habit,” 
Ruthart  said. 

Oak  Ridger  editor  Smyser  said  he 
doesn’t  think  editorial  page  readers 
“fall  into  any  specific  economic  or 
social  group.”  He  added,  however: 
“I  think  they  are  our  most  important 
readers  —  not  in  the  sense  they  are 
elitist  or  anything  like  that — we  think 
they  are  our  most  important  readers 
because  (they  are  reading  the  page) 
where  we  establish  a  character. 

Taking  a  stand 

To  forge  and  preserve  that  charac¬ 
ter,  editors  of  papers  large  and  small 
agree  that  editorials  must  take  a  defi¬ 
nite  stand  —  even  if  they  are,  like  the 
majority  of  American  newspapers,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  politically. 

“I  think  we  can  improve  on  our 
editorials,  we  can  make  them  more 
forceful,”  Smyser  said. 

But  editori^s  needn’t  shout  to  be 
effective,  he  added. 

“If  the  tone  of  the  editorials  now 
have  a  certain  humility,  a  certain 
coolness  —  those  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  editorials.  It’s  easy  to  get  mad,” 
Smyser  said. 

The  most  effective  editorials,  he 
added,  sneak  up  on  readers  in  an 
almost  unconscious  way. 

Harris  Rayl,  editor  of  the  30,000- 
circulation  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal, 
says  his  newspaper  disdains  “wishy- 
washy”  editorials. 


“We  really  feel  like  the  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal  should  stand  for  certain  things,” 
he  said.  “We  generally  like  to  have 
editorials  come  out  with  a  definite 
viewpoint.  We  don’t  encourage  edito¬ 
rials  that  are  wishy-washy.” 

As  more  newspapers  have  become 
monopolies  in  their  areas,  they  have 
felt  the  need  to  balance  their  own 
editorial  viewpoint  with  differing 
opinions. 

“What  we  want  to  do  is  balance  Tri¬ 
bune  opinion,’’  says  editor  Squires. 
“We’re  generally  middle-of-the-road 
so  1  have  to  go  out  and  look  for  real 
radicals,  right-wing  and  left-wing.’’ 

But  does  that  search  for  balance  — 
typically  achieved  with  ever  more 
crowded  op-ed  pages  —  tend  to  blunt 
the  newspaper’s  own  opinion? 

Editors  generally  don’t  think  so, 
and  the  experience  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  may  prove  them  right. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  has  been  a  staunchly  liberal 
newspaper,  competing  with  the 
equally  staunchly  conservative  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

However,  two  years  ago,  when  it 
appeared  the  Globe  would  be  folding, 
the  Post  decided  to  add  an  op-ed  page 
mostly  devoted  to  conservative  col¬ 
umnists. 

“There  was  no  concern  what¬ 
soever”  that  the  paper  was  blunting 
its  own  liberal  opinion,  said  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  editor  William  F.  Woo,  who 
was  editorial  page  editor  when  the 
paper  added  the  conservative  com¬ 
mentary. 

“The  position  was  we  were  not 
going  to  compromise  our  own  philo¬ 
sophy  one  bit  by  putting  out  the  Com¬ 
mentary  page.  In  fact,  it  helped  us 
sharpen  our  thinking.  If  we  were 
going  to  compete  in  the  marketplace 
of  ideas,  we  would  have  to  sharpen 
our  ideas,”  Woo  added. 

“People  who  don’t  like  the  page 
have  been  more  often  our  liberal  read¬ 
ers  who  seem  to  be  offended  by  the 
mere  presence  of  conservative 
thought  and  think  it  represents  a  pros¬ 
titution,”  Woo  said. 

As  for  conservative  readers,  he 
adds:  “There  is  nothing  we  print  in 
either  side  of  the  (editorial  pages)  that 
will  convince  the  Right  that  we  are  not 
naive  Comsynts  (Communist  sympa¬ 
thizers).’’ 

But  what  impact  do  today’s  editori¬ 
als — whether  mildly  or  strongly  writ¬ 
ten — have  on  their  readers  and  public 
policy? 

“1  don’t  think  it’s  as  great  as  it  was 
when  an  editorial  really  could  shape 
history,’’  said  Pickett. 

“Greeley  helped  bring  on  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation  by  writing  edi¬ 
torials,  nagging  Lincoln  to 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Compatible  hardware, 


You’re  familiar  with  the  machine  on  the  left.  And  with  the 
machine  on  the  right.  You  may  be  less  familiar  with  how  useful 
bringing  them  together  can  be. 

Working  with  community  groups  around  the  country,  IBM 
has  helped  start  31  training  programs  at  centers  where  physically 
disabled  people  learn  computer  programming  skills.  At  each 
center,  a  council  of  local  business  people  ensures  that  the  training 
meets  current  employer  needs  in  the  area— so  the  skills  people 
learn  help  them  get  jobs. 

More  than  1,700  people  have  been  trained  and  better  than 
80%  are  now  working.  They’ve  found  jobs  in  banks,  insurance 
companies,  hospitals,  schools  and  government,  for  example. 

Many  of  them  have  also  found  the  independence  that  a  job 
can  provide.  And  the  satisfaction  every  person  gets  from  using 
his  or  her  abilities. 

And  that’s  why  companies  that  make  computers,  and 
employers  that  use  them,  should  work  together  to  make 
computers  compatible.  With  everyone.  ^ 
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issue  it.  You  don’t  have  anything  like 
that  now,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  in  William  Allen  White’s 
native  state  of  Kansas,  Bob  Fair¬ 
banks,  editor  of  the  12,000-circulation 
Great  Bend  Tribune,  laments  that  loss 
of  influence. 

“There’s  still  a  certain  amount  of 
impact,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  like  it 
used  to  be.  It’s  sure  not  like  it  was  in 
the  old  William  A.  White  days,”  he 
said. 

But  most  editors  say  editorials 
retain  a  good  deal  of  influence. 

What  is  different,  these  editors  say, 
is  that  newspapers  these  days  want  to 
inform  and  educate  readers  as  much 
as  to  influence  them. 

“People  will  say  to  me,  ‘I  don’t 
always  agree  with  what  you  write,  but 
I  think  it’s  really  great  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  taking  a  stand,”  said  Streator 
Times-Press  managing  editor 
Ruthart.  “If  it  sparks  some  interest  in 
the  reader  or  sparks  some  con¬ 
troversy  or  discussion  —  that’s  fine.  I 
don’t  pretend  people  sit  down  and 
say,  ‘Oh,  yeah,  they’re  right  100%.’” 

Newspaper  editorials  focus  public 
discussion,  a  number  of  editors  say. 

“I  know  we  have  impact  in  raising 
issues  to  a  high  level  of  discussion.  I 
don’t  know  that  we  change  many 
minds,  but  we  do  raise  the  issues,” 
Des  Moines  Register  editor  Gannon 
said. 

There  is  broad  agreement  among 
editors  that  newspaper  editorials 
have  their  biggest  impact  on  political 
leaders  and  other  so-called  “opinion- 
makers.” 

“While  I  don’t  think  that  (influen¬ 
tial  Congressman)  Dan  Rostenkowski 
wakes  up  every  day  and  immediately 
reads  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial — 
somewhere  along  the  way  he  hears 
about  it,”  said  editor  Squires. 

“I  suspect  we  still  have  influence 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  well,”  he 
added. 

“I  think  probably  it’s  the  decision¬ 
makers,  the  political  figures  who  are 
concerned  about  what  newspapers 
will  say  about  something,”  said 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  Van  Cavett. 

“I’ve  had  them  call  me  before  they 
do  something  and  say,  ‘Hey,  how  is 
this  going  to  play?”’ 

Negative  influence? 

However,  while  papers  retain  influ¬ 
ence  over  this  leadership  class,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  Squires  argues 
that  newspapers  have  pretty  much 
lost  their  ability  to  influence  broad 
public  opinion  in  what  he  calls  a 
“positive”  way. 


By  that.  Squires  says  he  means  the 
kind  of  civic  campaigns  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  fond  of  launching  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  popular  press. 
One  example  was  the  Tribune’s  own 
“Tribune  Agenda”  for  Chicago. 

However,  Squires  says,  newspa¬ 
pers  still  have  the  ability  to  marshall 
opinion  in  what  he  calls  a  “negative 
way”  —  focusing  on  problems  that 
need  correction  or  bad  ideas  that  need 
rejection. 

And  editorials,  he  says,  apparently 
need  the  buttressing  of  news  articles 
to  be  effective. 

By  way  of  example.  Squires  con¬ 
sidered  the  fate  of  two  series  the  Trib¬ 
une  did  about  the  “underclass”  of 
urban  poor. 

One  was  a  series  of  editorials  that 
ran  in  the  fall  of  1984  called  “Breaking 
the  Chains.”  The  other  was  a  series  of 
about  a  dozen  news  articles  and  two 
editorials  that  ran  this  winter. 

The  editorial  series  “said  basically 
the  same  thing  as  the  (news)  series 
and  it  had  almost  no  reaction.  Then 
we  did  a  reporting  job  and  did  two 
editorials  —  and  had  a  tremendous 
impact.” 

Other  editors,  however,  say  they 
still  believe  they  can  make  positive 
changes. 

“I  think  editorial  pages  out  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  instruments  for 
positive  change,  not  merely  brakes 
for  negative  policies  or  forces,”  Post- 
Dispatch  editor  Woo  said. 

Most  recently.  Woo  said,  the 
paper’s  editorials  successfully 
pushed  for  implementation  of  a 
school  desegregation  plan. 

And  a  series  of  editorials  and  per¬ 
sonal  columns  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  over  the  last  few  months  had 
an  important  impact  on  proposed 
radical  changes  in  Iowa’s  state  liquor 
sales  system,  said  editor  Gannon. 

“It  was  an  idea  whose  time  was  ripe 
(but)  had  had  no  discussion  until  we 
began  to  write  editorials  about  it,” 
Gannon  said. 

“We  challenged  (the  system)  as  an 
outmoded  idea  last  fall.  Everybody 
said  it  was  an  entrenched  part  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  we’d  never  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  it,”  he  said. 

When  E&P  interviewed  Gannon, 
however,  it  appeared  the  legislature 
was  on  the  verge  of  approving  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Two  state  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  in  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  editorials  were 
passed  during  this  legislative  session 
even  though  one  increased  gas  taxes. 

“I  think  the  fact  that  we  were  (edi¬ 
torializing)  for  it  made  it  easier  for 
those  legislators  who  might  have  been 
reluctant  about  it,  to  vote  for  it,” 


editorial  page  editor  Cavett  said.  “We 
see  things  happen  as  a  result  of  edito¬ 
rials.” 

Small  newspapers,  too,  have  their 
successes,  editors  said. 

The  10,000-circulation  Streator 
Times-Press,  for  example,  recently 
editorialized  vigorously  to  change  the 
city’s  form  of  government.  The  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  adopted  by  two 
influential  local  business  groups. 

And  editorials  in  the  30,000-circula¬ 
tion  Salina  Journal  were  largely 
responsible  for  changing  a  system 
that  allowed  the  local  sheriff  to  pay 
for  prisoners’  food  out  of  a  fund,  and 
pocket  any  unspent  money. 

Endorsing  candidates 

By  their  very  nature,  too,  smaller 
newspapers  may  be  more  successful 
in  persuading  their  readers  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  they  endorse. 

Endorsements  are  the  most  visible 
of  newspaper  editorials  —  and  it  is 
here  where  their  national  impact  has 
most  visibly  declined. 

“We  know  in  races  like  Mondale 
against  Reagan  we  are  just  spitting  in 
the  wind”  with  endorsements,  said 
Post-Dispatch  editor  Woo. 

However,  he  adds:  “In  certain 
localized  campaigns  good  editorials 
can  be  very  important.  There  are 
many,  many  races  in  which  the  public 
does  not  know  very  much  about  the 
people  running.” 

And  unlike  past  decades,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  no  longer  pick  any  candidate 
and  put  him  in  office,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  Squires  said. 

“Newspapers  can  break  them,  they 
can’t  make  them,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some 
small  papers  remain  reluctant  to  make 
local  endorsements. 

That’s  something  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  Woo  says  should  not  happen. 

“We  take  the  position  here  that  on 
Election  Day,  the  voter — if  he  or  she 
is  a  good  citizen  —  he  or  she  must  go 
to  the  booth  and  make  a  choice. 
That’s  democracy  —  you  make  a 
choice. 

“In  the  same  way  it  is  just  imper¬ 
missible  for  the  newspaper  to  cop  out 
on  it,”  Woo  said. 

There  is  virtually  no  research,  how¬ 
ever,  on  how  influential  newspaper 
editorials  are  on  votes  —  and  editors 
are  sometimes  left  wondering. 

Consider  the  editorial  series  the 
12,000-circulation  Great  Bend 
(Kans.)  Tribune  ran  for  several  on  a 
local  flood  control  project. 

“We  editorialized  on  that  for 
months  and  it  finally  passed,”  editor 
Bob  Fairbanks  recalled. 

“But  I’m  not  sure  it  was  because  of 
us  —  I  think  it  was  because  we  had  a 
flood  a  few  days  before  election.” 
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The  most  reliable,  most  economical  scanner  yet 
—  thanks  to  a  DS  breakthrough. 

The  608  dot-generating  scanner 
features  the  same  quality  perfor¬ 
mance,  Integi'ated  Color  Removal 
System,  multi-color  recording 
program  and  high-speed  output 
you  expect  from  a  DS  scanner. 

It  also  has  the  first  red-laser  dot 
generator,  which  makes  the  608  less 
expensive  to  build  and  less  trouble 
to  mn.  It’s  now  the  best-selling 
scanner  in  North  America. 

Its  big  brother,  the  688,  has  the  same  advantages  and  does  sizes  up  to  a  40" 
poster.  They  both  make  ideal  first  scanners  and  both  integrate  with  DS 
Sigmagraphs  as  part  of  a  complete  pagination  system. 

So  put  that  economical,  reliable  red  laser  to  work — making  beautiful  separations 
and  beautiful  profits. 

DS  America 

.  subsidiary  of  Dainippon  Screen  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  SCREEN 

5110  Tollview  Drive,  Rolling  .Meadows  IL  60008.  (312)  870-1960 


Covering  Canada  from  the  Sunbelt 

Transplanted  Canadian  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Florida 
containing  Canadian  news  for  transplanted  Canadians  or  Canadian  visitors 


By  Vicky  Boyd 

Bill  Leeder,  a  transplanted  Cana¬ 
dian  himself,  brings  a  touch  of  home 
through  Canada  News  to  northern 
neighbors  visiting  the  Sunbelt. 

Leeder,  who  has  been  Canada 
News  general  manager  for  three 
years,  believes  his  publication  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  considering  he  publishes  only 
six  months  a  year  and  only  spends 
eight  months  promoting  it. 

The  short  publishing  schedule  has 
created  a  few  obstacles,  which 
Leeder  admitted  he  has  overcome. 

Canada  News  is  published  Nov.  1 
through  April  30  in  Aubumdale,  a 
;  7,300-population  town  halfway 
between  Tampa  and  Orlando,  in  cen¬ 
tral  Florida. 

Leeder,  a  Canadian  citizen  with  35- 
years-newspaper  experience,  has  no 
qualms  about  the  market  his  publica¬ 
tion  is  trying  to  reach  —  the  Cana¬ 
dian  resident  who  is  vacationing  in 
Florida  and  wants  to  keep  up  with 
news  from  up  north. 

The  paper’s  motto,  “Keeping 
Canadians  in  the  Sunbelt  informed,” 

I  reflects  that.  More  than  1.5  million 
Canadians  visit  or  live  in  Florida,  and 
the  average  Canada  News  reader  is 
retired  and  spends  5.7  months  in  the 
South,  Leeder  said. 

Canada  News,  owned  by  the  St. 
Catherine  (Ont.)  Standard,  is  in  its 
fourth  year  of  publishing.  The  first 
year,  which  Leeder  said  some  want  to 
forget,  showed  a  circulation  of  380. 
Circulation  for  February  1986  was 
6,850,  and  Leeder  said  he  wants  to 
increase  that  to  10,000  by  1988. 

About  5,600  subscriptions  are 
mailed,  while  about  1,250  copies  are 
sold  at  retail  outlets  on  Florida’s  east 
coast  from  West  Palm  Beach  to  Day¬ 
tona  and  on  the  west  coast  from 
Tampa  to  Fort  Myers.  The  paper 
averages  24-tab  pages,  up  four  from 
last  year,  and  Leeder  believes  he  can 
build  that  to  40  pages  by  1988. 

Leeder  employs  two  circulation 
campaigns  —  one  in  September  and 
one  in  March.  In  September,  fliers  are 
mailed  to  Canadian  addresses, 
reminding  the  subscribers  to  take  a  bit 
of  Canada  with  them  when  they 


travel.  The  March  mailing  —  to 
southern  addresses  —  reminds  them 
to  make  plans  for  next  winter. 

Leeder  spends  eight  months  a  year 
traveling  800  miles  weekly,  selling 
ads,  and  visiting  Canadian  clubs 
throughout  Florida. 

“Getting  out  and  meeting  the  Cana¬ 
dians  at  the  personal  level  is  the  way 
to  promote  the  publication,”  Leeder 
said.  “Once  a  Canadian  looks  at  it, 
they  will  subscribe.” 

Canada  News  readers  want  news 
from  Canada  —  news  most  Florida 
papers  fail  to  cover.  Leeder  says  he 
tries  to  keep  the  news  general,  with 
not  too  much  emphasis  on  the  sepa¬ 
rate  provinces.  He  also  includes  two 
to  three  sports  pages,  and  once  every 
two  to  three  weeks  prints  “Canada 
News  Visits  With”  —  a  photo  page 
featuring  some  of  the  visitors  Leeder 
has  met  on  his  travels. 


The  general  manager 
describes  his  operation  as 
shoestring  and  points  to  his 
office  which  has  taken  over 
his  garage. 

All  news  copy  is  gathered  off  the 
Canadian  Press  and  typeset  at  the  St. 
Catherine  Standard  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Photographs  are  collected  from 
laser  photo  services.  A  courier  takes 
the  package  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where 
it  is  flown  via  commercial  jet  to 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Leeder  contracts  with  the  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  News  Chief  for  pasteup 
services,  camera  work,  mail  list  gen¬ 
eration,  and  prilBing.  Canada  News  is 
composed  Tuesday,  printed  Tuesday 
night,  and  mailed  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Having  pre-set  copy  is  probably  his 
biggest  problem,  Leeder  said.  If 
headlines  won’t  fit,  he  has  to  have  the 
News  Chief  set  new  ones. 

Leeder  said  a  new  telephone  relay 
system  between  the  News  Chiefs 
typesetter  and  the  St.  Catherine  Stan¬ 
dard  allows  the  Canadian  paper  to 
send  late-breaking  stories  directly  to 
the  News  Chief,  y^though  he  said  it  is 


too  costly  to  use  for  every  publica¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  backup  in  case  of  bad 
weather  or  for  the  story  Leeder  wants 
to  include. 

“We  receive  very  few  complaints 
about  old  news,”  Leeder  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  just  real  happy  to  get  the 
news.” 

The  general  manager  describes  his 
operation  as  shoestring  and  points  to 
his  office  which  has  taken  over  his 
garage.  His  wife  Sally,  who  holds  a 
full-time  job  elsewhere,  spends  three 
to  four  hours  nightly  helping  with 
office  work.  Leeder  has  added  two 
part-timers  to  assist  with  the 
increased  workload. 

He  also  sells  ads,  along  with  an 
associate  in  central  Florida  and  one 
on  Florida’s  east  coast.  Most  of  the 
ads  are  real  estate  or  service,  Leeder 
said.  His  latest  achievement  is  selling 
the  ad  agency  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.  on  having  AT&T  advertise  in 
Canada  News. 

Since  publishing  Canada  News  has 
a  built-in  four-month  vacation, 
Leeder  said  he  catches  up  on  fishing 
during  the  summer,  although  he  never 
puts  the  newspaper  completely  out  of 
his  mind. 

More  papers 
join  Ontario 
Press  Councii 

Three  more  newspapers  have 
become  affiliated  with  the  Ontario 
Press  Council,  which  considers  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  public  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  press. 

The  twice-weekly  Barrie  Banner, 
with  a  circulation  of  19,600,  is  the 
latest  addition,  bringing  the  member¬ 
ship  to  101  publications. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Mid-North 
Monitor  of  Espanola  and  Lively,  with 
a  circulation  of  3,200,  and  the  Ontario 
Lawyers  Weekly,  published  in  Tor¬ 
onto  with  a  circulation  of  10,000, 
joined  the  council. 

The  council  was  formed  in  1972 
with  eight  dailies  taking  part.  Present 
membership  includes  all  42  of  the  pro¬ 
vince’s  En^ish-language  dailies. 
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Highest  standards  for  all  newspaper  inks 


No  other  inks  give  you  as  consistent,  trouble- 
free  performance  on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and 
crisp  reproduction  on  paper.  That’s  because 
our  standards  are  the  most  demanding  in  the 
industry.  In  formulation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
testing,  in  delivery  systems. 

Every  ink  has  the  right  body  and  flow  to 
provide  excellent  distribution  from  fountain  to 
inking  rollers  to  printing  cylinders.  Halftones 
look  fresh  and  sharp,  solids  lay  down  smoothly. 
U.S.  inks  set  fast  on  the  paper  with  minimum  rub- 
off,  linting,  and  picking.  Great  scuff  resistance 


brings  your  papers  through  collection  and  folding 
without  streaking  or  smudging. 

Mileage?  You  simply  can’t  beat  it  with 
anybody’s  ink. 

US. 

Printing 
Ink 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Chicago,  IL;  Dallas,  TX; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


tributing  “forty  thousand  extra 
papers  to  non-subscribers.” 

Recently,  the  R-J  hired  away  five 
Sun  editori^  employees,  reducing  the 
latter’s  editorial  staff  to  60.  Keevil 
said  he  has  76  editorial  employees. 

The  Review-Journal,  which  gener¬ 
ally  pays  higher  salaries,  offered  the 
five  substantial  increases,  it  was 
reported. 

Asked  about  the  personnel  raid, 
Greenspun  chortled,  “If  there  were 
five  people  I  had  to  get  rid  of,  they 
would  be  the  ones.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  fire  anybody,  but  I  make  it 
so  miserable  for  some  that  they 
leave.” 

Keevil,  on  the  other  hand,  lauded 
the  five  as  the  cream  of  the  Sun’s 
staff. 

In  his  “Where  I  Stand”  column  of 
Dec.  20, 1984,  Greenspun  took  a  slap 
at  employees  who,  he  said,  “feel  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  of  too  much  activ¬ 
ity.” 

The  piece,  which  reportedly 
enraged  some  staffers,  continued: 

“If  I  leave  the  office  for  even  as  much 
as  half  a  day,  meetings  take  place  to 
hire  more  people  and  raise  salaries. 
The  complaint  is  that  all  the  employ¬ 
ees  are  burdened  with  too  much 
work,  lack  of  leisure  hours  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  compensation  for  their  labors. 

“If  this  be  true  that  everyone 
around  the  Sun  is  overworked  and 
underpaid,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  an  ideal 
formula  for  success.  Discontent  is  the 
motive  power  of  progress.  ...  No 
man  has  ever  drowned  in  sweat.” 

Only  pressmen  and  printers  are 
organized  at  the  Sun.  The  R-J  is  non- 
unionized. 

Greenspun,  who  founded  the  Sun 
in  1950,  appeared  unfazed  by 
employee  reaction  to  the  column, 
remarking  in  an  interview  that 
throughout  the  history  of  American 
newspapers,  “disgruntled  bastards 
wrote  the  best  stories.” 

But  the  controversial  publisher  pre¬ 
ferred  to  discuss  instead  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  virtues  of  a  family-owned 
newspaper  compared  to  chain  owner¬ 
ship. 

“A  newspaper  is  supposed  to  have 
some  kind  of  character  and  not  be 
sterile  and  vapid,”  he  declared.  “It 
should  be  throbbing  with  life.  It 
should  make  (readers)  laugh  or  get 
them  so  angry  they  may  even  go  out 
and  vote.  I  ^ways  create  controversy 
before  an  election.” 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  Sun  is  not 
a  family  newspaper,  although  Green¬ 
spun,  who  said  he  reads  every  piece 
of  local  copy  before  publication, 
clearly  runs  the  show.  His  wife,  Bar¬ 
bara  is  co-publisher;  his  son,  Brian,  a 
lawyer  like  his  father,  is  president  and 
associate  editor;  and  his  daughter. 


Janie,  writes  a  column  called  “Prop¬ 
inquity.” 

Not  family  members,  but  close  to 
Greenspun  are  Mike  O’Callaghan,  a 
former  two-term  governor  of  Nevada, 
who  is  executive  editor  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Ruth  Deskin,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher,  who  sometimes 
takes  over  Greenspun’s  “Where  I 
Stand”  column. 

Greenspun  credited  the  Sun  for  a 
campaign  he  claimed  led  to  federal 
legislation  that  prevented  a  train  load 
of  radioactive  dirt  from  being  hauled 
to  Nevada  from  New  Jersey. 

According  to  Greenspun,  the 
paper’s  drive  resulted  in  28,000-  pro¬ 
test  coupons  being  clipped  from  the 
Sun  and  mailed  to  the  Clark  County 
Commission.  He  himself,  he  said, 
went  before  the  commission  and 
vowed  to  lie  on  the  railroad  tracks  to 
“stop  the  nuke  train.” 


. . .  Greenspun’s  hiring  of 
O’Caiiaghan  was  a 
“briiiiant  stroke”  because 
of  the  ex-governor’s 
poiiticai  contacts. 

“The  Re  view- Journal  never  took  a 
stand  on  the  issue  while  we  were  rais¬ 
ing  hell,”  he  went  on. 

R-J  city  editor  Charles  Zobell 
asserted  the  Donrey  paper  broke  the 
nuclear  waste  story  in  the  spring  of 
1985,  and  frequently  has  beaten  the 
Sun  on  major  stories  involving  the 
city’s  gambling  casinos  and  the  sale 
and  financial  troubles  of  leading 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Bryan:  NJ  dirt  won’t  soil  Nevada 
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papers. 

Johnson  bristled  at  Greenspun’s 
charge  of  R-J  circulation  tampering. 

“We  have  never  used  those  kind  of 
tactics  in  handling  circulation,”  he 
stated. 

In  response  to  Greenspun’s  report 
of  new  Sunday  figures.  Audit  Bureau 
president  Keil  said,  “That  is  their 
assertion.  It  has  not  l^en  filed  with  us 
and,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  subject 
to  audit.” 

The  circulation  issue  appears  to  be 
one  of  several  creating  animosity 
between  the  two  papers.  An  outside 
observer  is  likely  to  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  competition  goes  beyond 
normal  rivalry. 


‘We  beat  them  most  of 
the  time,  aithough  we 
occasionaiiy  get  beaten. 
There’s  quite  a  bit  of 
pride  here.” 


R-J  editor  Tom  Keevil,  a  veteran 
newsman  said  competition  is  good  for 
both  newspapers,  but  he  termed  the 
Review-Journal  “a  very  different 
paper  than  the  Sun.” 

“We  are  professionally  oriented,” 
he  explained.  “Our  news  coverage  is 
more  professional  —  more  balanced. 
The  Sun’s  personality  is  oriented  to 
Hank  Greenspun.” 

Keevil  also  accused  the  Sun  of  dis- 

^  Lecoi 


Nuke  shipment  thwarted 

tw^ton  eoapies  four  slaie  fiansi  to  reiect  dirt 
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Austin  brings 
the  state  of  the  art 
o  newspaper  publishing 


A  successful  newspaper  is  a 
growing  newspaper,  and  growth 
brings  changes. 

Changes  like  new  or  expanded 
facilities,  automated  material 
handling,  electronic  pre-press 
systems,  improved  printing 
techniques  and  updated 
lailrooms.  These  are  the  elements 
lat  add  efficiency  and  productivity 
to  a  publishing  operation. 

Austin  clients  are  meeting  the 
challenges  of  change,  as  we  help 
them  design  the  systems  and 
nstall  the  equipment  to  bring  their 
operation  to  the  forefront  of 
publishing  technology. 

We  are  working  every  day,  with 
suburban  weeklies  and 
metropolitan  dailies,  upgrading 
facilities  and  equipment— from 
ont-end  operations  to  distribution 
loading  docks. 

If  your  operation  is  ready  for 
change,  Austin  can  help.  Contact 
us  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44121,  or 
call  one  of  our  offices  in  major 
cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 

CONSULTANTS 

DESIGNERS 

ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 


(Continued  from  page  104) 

hotels  there. 

“They’re  (the  Sun)  competitive  but 
often  they  are  looking  for  stories  we 
might  have  missed,”  he  added. 

Jerry  Ralya,  the  Sun’s  city  editor 
and  a  former  R-J  reporter,  said  that, 
despite  being  short  staffed,  “We  beat 
them  most  of  the  time,  although  we 
occasionally  get  beaten.  There’s  quite 
a  bit  of  pride  here.” 

The  greater  affluence  of  the  R-J  was 
demonstrated  recently  when  it  staffed 
a  Kansas  City  trial  involving  casino 
skimming  in  Las  Vegas,  while  the  Sun 
used  a  UPI  story. 

The  two  papers  also  compete  with 
three  local  television  stations  which 
have  substantial  news  programming. 

Most  observers  contacted  by  E&P 
rated  the  Review-Journal  higher  in 
overall  quality  and  professional  pack¬ 
aging,  but  the  Sun  got  good  marks  for 
its  competitive  drive.  Both  papers  use 
color,  but  the  R-J  uses  more  and  of 
better  quality.  It  also  runs  more 
pages. 

Warren  Lerude,  former  publisher 
of  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal  and  a 
one-time  AP  bureau  chief  in  Las 
Vegas,  described  the  community  as  a 
“unique  newspaper  city”  and  the  Sun 
as  “very  competitive  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sense.” 


“This  is  essentiaiiy  a 
training  market,”  she 
expiained.  ‘They  get  a  iot 
of  young  peopie  new  to 
journaiism  and  to  Las 
Vegas. 


“This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  Hank 
Greenspun,”  continued  Lerude,  cur¬ 
rently  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  and  a 
consultant  and  board  member  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 

He  said  the  Review-Journal  has  a 
larger  newshole,  more  ad  linage  and  a 
“fuller  report,”  but  “the  Sun,  in 
many  respects  is  involved  with  the 
psyche  of  Las  Vegas.  It  has  its  own 
identity  like  the  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal,,  USA  Today  and 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The  R-J 
would  be  a  good  newspaper  in  any 
town  in  America  but  I  doubt  if  the  Sun 
would  survive  outside  of  Las  Vegas. 
If  the  Sun  didn’t  have  its  inimitable 
personality,  the  Journal  would  put  it 
out  of  business.  The  Sun  melts  into 
the  nature  of  Las  Vegas.” 

Lerude  also  remarked  that  Green- 
spun’s  hiring  of  O’Callaghan  was  a 
“brilliant  stroke”  because  of  the  ex- 
go  vemor’s  political  contacts. 


Brian  Greenspun 
Sun  president 


Earl  Johnson 
R-J  general  manager 


Mike  O'Callaghan 
Sun  executive  editor 


“A  lot  of  the  paper’s  sources  are 
people  O’Callaghan  appointed,” 
Lerude  pointed  out,  as  did  Greens¬ 
pun. 

Hank  Tester,  a  news  broadcaster 
and  part  owner  of  KVCB-tv, 
described  the  Sun  as  “probably  the 
most  influential  paper  in  the  state,” 
which  he  attributed  to  Greenspun. 

“He  personifies  this  town,”  Tester 
elaborated.  “He  is  its  soul  and 
essence  and,  politically,  he  is  still  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  he  is 
pursuing  an  issue,  he  puts  on  a  full- 
court  press  in  which  his  other  colum¬ 
nists  join  in.” 

Tester  said  the  R-J,  in  recent  years, 
has  improved  considerably  and  has 
lightened  its  “gray  lady  image,”  but 
he  said  it  was  still  “not  as  exciting  as 
the  Sun.” 

Another  journalist,  who  requested 
anonymity,  described  the  Review- 
Journal  as  being  on  a  “more  even 
keel”  than  the  Sun,  which,  he  said, 
“is  often  sentationalistic  and  tends  to 
overplay  some  stories.” 

Dr.  Barbara  Cloud,  chairperson  of 
the  Department  of  Communication 
Studies,  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas,  opined  that  “neither  paper  is 
excellent,  but  they’re  not  bad  either.” 
Cloud,  a  former  newspaper  woman, 
said  the  writing  and  reporting  on  both 
papers  was  “uneven,”  which  she 
attributed,  in  part,  to  rapid  staff  turn¬ 
overs. 


It  may  be  the  most 
interesting  news  town  in 
America  when  you 
consider  its  crime, 
conventions,  gaming  and 
the  entertainment 
industry. 


“This  is  essentially  a  training 
market,”  she  explained.  “They  get  a 
lot  of  young  people  new  to  journalism 
and  to  Las  Vegas.  Sometimes  they 
say  stupid  things  in  print.  But  when 
they  become  experienced,  they’re 
gone.” 

She  recalled  a  R-J  story  in  which 
the  reporter  wrote  that  Nevada  had 
no  medical  school. 

“The  state  does  have  a  medical 
school,”  Cloud  noted.  “If  the 
reporter  didn’t  know  that,  somebody 
on  the  desk  should  have  caught  it.” 

According  to  Cloud,  “There  are  a 
lot  of  complicated  stories  in  this  town. 
It  may  be  the  most  interesting  news 
town  in  America  when  you  consider 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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“Fourteen  reasons  why 
DataTimes  can  work 
for  your  newspaper.” 


••noMpoto  rpz  _ 
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CTk  Seattle  Owes 

Houston  Chronicle 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


THE  JOURNAL  RECORD 

THE  DAILY  TEXAN 

BATON  ROUGE 
MORNING  ADVOCATE 
STATE  iiil?  TIMES 

Associated  Press 


Newspapers  large  and 
small  have  found  a 
cost-effective  way  to 
electronically  store  their 
clipping  files.  They  use 
DataTimes  to  install,  support 
and  market  their  electronic 
library.  Some  of  these  libraries 
are  in-house  systems,  others 
run  on  service  bureau 
computers.  All  utilize  BASIS,™ 
the  industry’s  fastest,  most 
comprehensive  search  and 
retrieval  software,  developed 
by  Battelle  Laboratories, 
the  world’s  largest  research 
and  development  organization. 

DataTimes  is  designed  to 
interface  with  almost  any 
editorial  system  including  DEC, 
Atex,  SII,  CSI  and  Hastech. 
DataTimes  even  offers  optical 
disk  technology  for  maximum 
cost  saving  of  clipping  file 
storage.  The  DataTimes 
electronic  library  allows 
reporters  and  editors  to  retrieve 
information  in  seconds  from 
their  own  desks. 

These  newspapers  have  found 
DataTimes  to  be  more  cost- 
effective,  reliable  and  usable 
than  their  old  clipping  files. 

A  better  newspaper  is  the  result. 


America’s 

Newspapers 

Online. 

DataTimes 

818  NW  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73 1 16 
405-843-7323 
800-642-2525 


SOUTHWEST  NEWSWIRE,  INC 


Join  these  prestigious 
newspapers  and  become  one  of 
America’s  Newspapers  Online. 


Las  Vegas 
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its  crime,  conventions,  gaming  and 
the  entertainment  industry.  This  is 
not  a  clean  city  and  you  can’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  mob.” 

Chris  Woodyard,  a  former  Sun 
reporter  now  on  the  Los  Herald 
Examiner,  agreed  with  Cloud  that  Las 
Vegas  is  a  haven  for  floating  news 
people  but  said,  “It's  a  great  place  for 
a  young  reporter  to  get  some  good 
clips.” 

A  Sun  reporter  from  1978-1980, 
Woodyard  recalled  that  staff  morale 
was  good  when  he  first  arrived,  but 
dropped  sharply  when  Hank  Green- 
spun  “cut  everybody’s  salary  by  five 
percent.” 

“He  was  known  as  the  world’s 
tightest  tightwad,  but  he  has  people 
who  are  totally  loyal  to  him,”  Woo¬ 
dyard  said.  “But  the  place  was 
always  in  a  turmoil  with  constant  sha- 
keups  of  editors.” 

Woodyard  also  recalled  what  he 
termed  “Hank  specials,”  —  stories 
about  local  individuals  in  whom 
Greenspun  took  a  personal  interest. 

“If  the  reporter  didn’t  know  that 
Greenspun  always  read  them,  “the 
desk  did  and  flagged  them  right  up  to 
him,”  Woodyard  said. 

Hank  Greenspun  told  E&P  the  Sun 
had  been  losing  money  until  last 
December  when  it  “began  turning  a 
comer.” 

Asked  how  he  was  able  to  keep  it 
alive,  Greenspun  replied:  “Every 
now  and  then  I  put  a  million  dollars 
into  it.”  Greenspun,  whose  first 
crack  at  journalism  was  publishing  an 
entertainment  sheet  for  Las  Vegas 
casinos  and  hotels  in  the  1940’s,  also 
has  considerable  land  and  develop¬ 
ment  holdings  in  the  area. 

In  recent  years,  the  Review-Jour- 
nal  has  moved  to  lighten  what  one  Las 
Vegas  journalist  cdled  its  “conserva¬ 
tive  image.”  Among  other  changes,  it 
hired  Ned  Day,  an  irreverent  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  North  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Times,  which  folded  about  a  year  ago. 

Day,  who  once  referred  to  the  R-J. 
as  a  “snoremonger,”  said  he  was 
brought  in  to  “liven  it  up”  with  his 
thrice-weekly  freelance  column. 

Today,  he  continued,  the  Review- 
Journal  “is  not  as  feisty  as  the  Sun, 
but  it’s  more  credible  and  more  accu¬ 
rate.” 

R-J  editor  Keevil  claimed  the  R-J 
has  something  else  going  for  it:  an 
understanding  of  a  changing  city. 

“The  Sun  may  have  more  influence 
among  the  old  guard,  but  we  are 
geared  to  the  changing  scene  and  a 


younger  readership,”  he  commented. 
“Las  Vegas  readers  have  a  definite 
choice.  Hank  Greenspun  fits  into  the 
mold  of  a  cmsader  but  sometimes  his 
personal  views  get  in  the  way  of 
objective  reporting.  He  uses  his  col¬ 
umn  as  a  personal  weapon.  We’re  not 
committed  to  burying  him — just 
doing  a  better  job.” 

Brain  Greenspun,  39,  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  Sun  is  out  of  step  with 
modern-day  Las  Vegas. 

“Mike  O’Callaghan  is  the  most 
popular  figure  in  Nevada.  My  sister 
and  I  represent  the  youth  of  this  state 
and  my  father  is  one  on  the  most 
youthful  persons  I  know  in  terms  of 
his  thinking.  A  lot  of  what  you’re 
hearing  is  jealousy.  The  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  has  a  straight-down-the  middle, 
hands-off  policy.  They  don’t  involve 
themselves  in  what’s  important  in  this 
town  because  they  don’t  want  to 
upset  anybody.  A  newspaper  must 
challenge  readers.  Maybe  the  R-J  is 
more  successful  with  readers  who 
want  to  go  along  with  the  crowd.” 

One  fact  appears  certain  in  Las 
Vegas:  competitive  journalism  is 
alive  and  churning. 

Media  group 
plans  seminar 

The  World  Media  Association  is 
holding  its  8th  World  Media  Confer¬ 
ence  Sept.  18-22  at  the  Omni  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  conference,  which  is  by  invita¬ 
tion  only,  will  focus  on  “Media 
Responsibility  Under  the  First 
Amendment.” 

“In  what  will  be  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  journalistic  practice,  by 
working  journalists  and  those  whose 
professions  relate  directly  to  the 
media,  we  plan  to  cover  key  issues 
such  as  the  media/terrorism  relation¬ 
ship,  investigative  ethics,  economic' 
reporting  and  the  problem  of  media  as 
participant  rather  than  solely  a  spec¬ 
tator  in  events,”  stated  WMA  execu¬ 
tive  director  Larry  R.  Moffit. 

The  World  Media  Association  is  a 
non-profit  organization  sponsored  by 
News  World  Communications,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Times. 

Speakers  listed  in  WMA’s  confer¬ 
ence  program  include  Arnaud  de 
Borchgrave,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Washington  Times;  ABC  News  cor¬ 
respondent  Sam  Donaldson,  colum¬ 
nist  Ben  Wattenburg,  James  Kilpat¬ 
rick  and  Cart  Rowan,  Detroit  News 
columnist  Warren  Brookes,  NBC 
News  correspondent  Jim  Polk  and 
Mike  Masterson,  director  of  special 
editorial  projects,  Wehco  Media 
newspaper  group. 


Students  reading 
Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  now  offers 
a  Times  in  Education  program  to  all 
schools  and  grade  levels  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  adult-level  courses  in 
the  Southern  California  area. 

The  program  provides  copies  of  the 
Times  to  teachers  at  a  reduced  cost  of 
150  and  includes  teacher  training 
workshops,  skill-based  curriculum 
materials  and  classroom  visitations 
by  members  of  the  paper’s  education¬ 
al  programs  staff. 

The  Times  in  Education  program 
was  introduced  through  a  recently 
completed  10- week  pilot  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Times  and  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District. 

At  the  end  of  the  pilot  period,  the 
Times  sponsored  an  essay  contest  for 
LAUSD  teachers  who  participated, 
asking  them  to  describe  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  program.  The  top  three 
entrants  were  awarded  plaques  and 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  $100  to  $300. 

Four  named  to 
Hall  of  Fame 

The  Toronto  Press  Club  recently 
announced  that  four  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  named  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  News  Hall  of  Fame,  two  of  them 
posthumously. 

They  are:  Beland  Honderich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toronto  Star;  William 
Stewart,  former  chief  of  Quebec  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Canadian  Press;  the 
late  John  Imire,  who  led  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  in  its  fight  against  a  press 
gag  49  years  ago;  and  Clark  Todd, 
CTV’s  London  bureau  chief  killed  in 
September  1983  while  covering  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

Paper  honors 
letter  writers 

The  Press-Telegram  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  recently  hosted  its 
third  annual  Letters  to  the  Editor  ban¬ 
quet,  honoring  readers  whose  letters 
had  been  chosen  for  recognition 
throughout  the  year. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
to  those  whose  letters  had  been 
chosen  for  quarterly  recognition,  and 
overall  winners  chosen  at  the  end  of 
the  year  received  a  laminated  copy  of 
the  editorial  page  in  which  their  win¬ 
ning  letters  appeared.  Categories  in¬ 
cluded  the  Grand  Winner,  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  Urban  Affairs,  Humor  and 
the  Vietnam  War. 
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The  papers  that  don't  use  Western  Lithotech  in  the 
plateroom.  They  save  a  few  pennies  here  and  there  and 
pay  the  price  of  quality.  From  plates  going  blind  to  total 
press  stops. 

But  quality  newspapers  know  the  whole  story.  Because 
they  depend  on  the  total  systems  supplier  that  has  been 
the  leader  for  over  60  years.  Depend  on  the  famous  plate 
names . . .  Front  Page . . .  Metro  Express ...  Final  Edition . . . 
and  more.  On  the  industry’s  best  chemistry  and  hardest 
working  processors. 

Plus  Newstek,™  the  new  extra  long  run  plate  system 
designed  for  sharp  4-color  inserts  and  supplements. 

All  backed  by  the  most  responsive  technical  team  in 
the  business. 

Get  the  whole  story. 

Send  for  our  new  complete  product  line  brochure. 
Contact  Western  Lithotech,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 1-800-325-3310.  (In  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  A  Bemis  Company. 
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How  do  you  follow  the  likes  of  Samuel  Clemens, 
Ambrose  Bierce  and  Joaquin  Miller? 


I 

Introducing  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  Writer  in  Residence  Program. 


Renewing  a  tradition  established  on  its  pages  a  century  ago 
by  Samuel  Clemens,  Ambrose  Bierce  and  Joaquin  Miller, 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  marks  its  centennial  year  with 
a  celebration  of  today’s  finest  writing. 

This  month  the  first  of  36  of  America’s  greatest  writers 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Examiner  for  a  period  of  residence 
designed  to  supplement  the  paper’s  award-winning 
writing  with  outstanding  literary  accomplishment. 


We  are  pleased  to  introduce  the  first  eight  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  Writer  in  Residence  program.  We 
think  even  our  first  generation  would  be  impressed. 


The  Next  Generatioa 


Who’s  where  at  the  ANPA 


Newspapers 


Alabama 

Anniston  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  Sanguinetti  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Birmingham  News 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  Four  Seasons 
Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  Four  Seasons 
Florence  Times  Daily 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Fitzwater  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Gadsden  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Helderman  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  A.  Simms  -  Fairmont 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams  -  Fairmont 
Tuscaloosa  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Land  -  Fairmont 


Alaska 

Anchorage  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  Hyatt/Union 
Anchorage  Times 
Robert  B.  Atwood  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hofer  -  Westin 
Juneau  Empire 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jeffrey  A.  Wilson  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Arizona 

Mesa  Tribune 

Dennis  P.  Collins  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  S.  Kintzel  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Ariz.  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Hogan  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lorenzo  Murphy  -  Hyatt/Union 
Sun  City  Daily  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Somers  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Emil  E.  Rould  -  Juliana 
Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Garcia  -  Fairmont 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr  Thomas  E.  Jackson  -  Fairmont 
Yuma  Daily  Sun 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  Fairmont 

Arkansas 

Little  Arkansas  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Smith  -  Westin 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  B.  Patterson  Jr  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carrick  H.  Patterson-  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Van  Wagner-  Westin 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edmond  Freeman  III  -  Mark  Hopkins 


California 


Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Armstrong  -  Huntington 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Hancock 
Hayward  Daily  Review 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allan  Meath 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Caesar  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Ridder  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Loomis  News 

Mrs  Carmela  Martin  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Byron  C.  Campbell  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McCabe  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Los  Angeles  La  Opinion 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ignacio  E.  Lozano  Jr-  Stanford  Ct. 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Boswell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Sara  M.  Brown  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Dr  &  Mrs  Wayne  0.  Buck  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lou  Schwartz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Shaffer  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright  -  Huntington 
Merced  Sun-Star 
Cynthia  Lesher  -  Mark  Hopkins 
John  Shields  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Modesto  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Ward  -  Chancellor 
Oakland  Tribune 
Fred  Wetton 

Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Karen  Oppenheim  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Palo  Atio  Times  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Culligan  -  Huntington 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Applebee  -  Hyatt/S. F. 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  H.  Hays  -  Huntington 
William  D.  Rich  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Sacramento  Bee 

Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  Hyatt/Union 
Salinas  Californian 
Toni  Marie  Wiggins  -  Fairmont 
San  Bernadino  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  A.  Bean  -  Fairmont 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  D.  Goss  -  Fairmont 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Thieriot 
San  Francisco  Chronicle/Exam. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Barletta  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  D.  Hanes  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Hannibal  -  Fairmont 
Kenneth  Hobson  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  L.  Ingram  -  Fairmont 


Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick  -  Fairmont 
Mary  A.  Mettler  -  Fairmont 
Steve  Star  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Walker  Jr  -  Fairmont 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Hammett  -  Stanford  Ct. 

San  Mateo  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hart  Clinton  -  Mark  Hopkins 
San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norwin  S.  Yoffie  -  Mark  Hopkins 
San  Rafael  Marin  Ind.  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Weil  -  Fairmont 
Orange  County  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  David  Threshie  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Dale  Davis  -  Westin 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  McPherson  III  -  Westin 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Weeks 
Stockton  Record 

Christopher  Scovell  Dix  -  Four  Seasons 
Tracy  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Matthews  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Janet  C.  Sanford  -  Fairmont 

Colorado 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Janet  Chusmir  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Doyle  -  Fairmont 
Denver  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Schlosberg  III  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Fletcher 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brooks  Johnson  -  Hyatt/Union 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Orbanek  -  Westin 
Pueblo  Chieftain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Rawlings  -  Fairmont 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Elizabeth  M.  Pfriem  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Spargo  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Danbury  News-Times 
Mr  &  M'S  Forrest  C.  Palmer  -  Fairmont 
Hartford  Courant 

Michael  J.  Davies  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  A  Jansen  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise 

For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

At  The  Fairmont  For  ANPA 
BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619  (919)  782-3131 

31  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Auburn  Journal 
William  Pfaff 
Bakersfield  Californian 
Berenice  Koerber 
Jerry  K.  Stanners  -  Four  Seasons 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Al  Totter  -  Fairmont 
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Meriden  Record- Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T.  Lucey  -  Stanford  Ct 
Eliot  C  White  -  Stanford  Ct 
Naugatuck  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Hennick  -  Stanford  Ct 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier/Reg. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  S.  Jackson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  S.  Jackson  Jr-  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Nester  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida  -  Beresford 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  Mac  Cluggage 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Ricki  W.  Smith  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Stamford  Advocate 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg  -  Huntington 
Waterbury  Republican-American 
Eugene  L.  Martin  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Pape  II  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Delaware 


Delaware  State  News 
Oscar  D.  Bailey  -  Westin 
Wilmington  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo  -  Pacific  PI. 


District  of  Columbia 

USA  Today 

Thomas  Curley  -  Fairmont 
Thomas  J.  Farrell  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Washington  Post 

William  B.  Dickinson  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Ferguson  -  Wash.  Square 
Larry  A.  Frankel  -  Hyatt/Union 
Katharine  Graham  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham  -  Campton  PI. 
William  Graham  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Jones  Jr  -  Campton  PI. 

John  B.  Kuhns  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  C.  Lutz  -  Campton  PI. 

Jack  F.  Patterson  -  Westin 

Polly  Elizabeth  Povejsil  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  G.  Spoon  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Wallace  -  The  Raphael 
Washington  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Rothenburg  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Florida 


Bradenton  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McComas  -  Westin 
Clearwater  Sun 

Bruce  E.  Coury  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Dade  City  Pasco  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Croy  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Matthew  -  Westin 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sen. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O'Donnell  -  Huntington 
Miami  Herald 

Carol  A.  Weber  -  Hyatt/Union 
Fort  Myers  News-Press 
Terry  G.  Hopkins  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ed  Johnson  -  Fairmont 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Segall  Sr  -  Fairmont 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Whyte 
Lakeland  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lynn  0.  Matthews  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Leesburg  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.A  Nichols  -  Fairmont 
Miami  Diario  las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alejandro  Aguirre  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre  -  Fairmont 
Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  DeMontmollin  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Miami  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kraslow  •  Stanford  Ct. 


Ocala  Star-Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Paul  Brooks  -  Fairmont 
Orlando  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl-  Huntington 
Palatka  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Delzell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Scott  Fischer  -  Fairmont 
Pensacola  News  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Flynn  -  Fairmont 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs  -  Stanford  Ct. 

St.  Augustine  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Martin  -  Huntington 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  Four  Seasons 
Eugene  Patterson  -  Fairmont 
Stuart  News 

Gardner  Pate  -  Fairmont 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol  Dadisman  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Jr,  Mr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  Mott  -  Fairmont 
Tampa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Pittman  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Scott  Trundle  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ja  Urbanski  -  Stanford  Ct 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Giuffrida  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.L.  Sartory  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Georgia 

Athens  News/Banner-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Mark  Smith  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
David  E.  Easterly  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Minor  J.  Ward  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Augusta  Chronicle  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Skinner  -  Stanford  Ct 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Kaspar  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  Vaughn  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Dublin  Courier  Herald 
Griffin  Lovett  -  Stanford  Ct 
Gainesville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Q.  Mackey  -  Fairmont 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Billy  Watson  -  Fairmont 
Savannah  News  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Harwood  -  Huntington 


Hawaii 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thurston  Twigg-Smith-  Westin 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Philip  T.  Gialanella 
rWailuku  Maui  News 

Nora  I.  Cooper  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Idaho 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Illinois 


Arlington  Heights  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Baumann  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R  Paddock  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Aurora  Beacon-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley  •  Fairmont 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Davis  U.  Merwin  -  Huntington 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Hirschfeld  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Page  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Brumback  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  Gunnels  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Smith  -  Huntington 
Charles  Storch  -  Fairmont 
George  Veon  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Howard  Wood  -  Fairmont 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  T.  Stout  -  Fairmont 
Decatur  Herald  &  Review 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sanders  Hook  -  Westin 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
William  B.  Green  -  Westin 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson  -  Fairmont 
Jacksonville  Journal  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Power  -  Hyatt/Union 
Joliet  Herald-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk  -  Fairmont 
La  Salle  News-Tribune 
Joyce  McCullough  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fritz  C.  Miller  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Miller  III  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Robert  Vickrey  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Pekin  Daily  Times 
Robert  W.  Marshall  -  Hyatt/Union 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
John  T.  McConnell  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Rockford  Register  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman  -  Pacific  PI. 
Springfield  State  Journal-Reg. 

John  P.  Clarke  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Richard  F.  Kennedy 

Indiana 

Bloomington  Herald-Telephone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Hefron  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Schurz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Columbus  Republic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  R.  Bucknam  -  Inn/Union  Sq 
Elkhart  Truth 
Anthony  Biggs 
Evansville  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  B.  Riechmann  -  Fairmont 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Bidder  -  Huntington 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Inskeep  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Gary  Post-Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Braver  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Jane  Scholz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Indianapolis  Centrl  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  E.  Russell  -  Four  Seasons 
Indianapolis  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Crowe  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  Applegate  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Logansport  Pharos-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  M.  Druck  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Wanninger-  Raphael 
Muncie  Star  &  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Ellis  -  Fairmont 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr  -  Stamford  Ct. 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Nancy  L  Green  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Shelbyville  News 
Arthur  W.  DePrez 
South  Bend  Tribune 
John  J.  McGann  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Brooks  Jr-  Fairmont 


Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  III  -  Huntington 
Des  Moines  Register 
Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.Scott  McKibben  -  Fairmont 
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Putdisher 


*One  Year  □ 

Two  Years  □ 

Three  Years  □ 

52  Issues— $40.00 

104  Issues— $73.00  156  Issues— $96.00 

(You  save  $7.00) 

(You  save  $24.00) 
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Title 

Comoanv 
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Payment  enclosed  Q 

*U.S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other  countries  $75.00  a  year. 

AFFIX 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Hickman  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Kansas 

Coffeyville  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  A.  Lind  -  Westin 
Hutchinson  News 
Richard  E.  Buzbee  -  Westin 
Junction  City  Daily  Union 
John  G.  Montgomery  -  Fairmont 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Dolph  C.  Simons  III  -  Fairmont 
Dan  C.  Simons  -  Fairmont 
Pamela  A.  Simons  -  Fairmont 
Pittsburg  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Collinson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mrs  T.  Collinson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer  -  Westin 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Christiansen  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Kentucky 

Ashland  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Del  Santo  -  Fairmont 
Bowling  Green  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Gaines  -  Westin 
Danville  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  Fairmont 
Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ewell  H.  Balltrip  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Creed  C.  Black  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  E.  Owens  -  Hyatt/Union 
Louisville  Courier-Jrnl./Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  N.  Gill  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Richards  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Doug  Miller  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield  -  Westin 


Louisiana 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  J.  Hardin  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Larry  D.  Smith  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times/Advocate 
Douglas  L.  Manship  Sr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Manship  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Doug  Manship  Jr  -  Hyatt/S. F. 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
John  A.  Lynch  -  Hyatt/Union 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Shearman  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  Shearman  -  Stanford  Ct 
Monroe  News-Star-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  W.  McCrory  -  Westin 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Cobb  -  Satnford  Ct. 

Ashton  Phelps  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Shreveport  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Beaird  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Shreveport  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Bronson  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest  -  Westin 


Maine 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Arthur  E.  McKenzie  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Warren 
Brunswick  Times  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  B.  Niven  -  Fairmont 
Lewiston  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Costello  -  Stanford  Ct. 


We  can  put  you 
in  the 

RIGHT  PLACE 

at  the 

RIGHT  TIME 

for  the 

RIGHT  PRICE. 


Whether  you  are  buying  or  selling— in  any  kind  of 
media— we  have  the  contacts  to  put  you  with  the  right 
people  right  away. 

We  are  national  media  consultants  and  brokers  with 
successful  negotiations  and  closings  of  over  $200  million 
in  media  property  sales  since  1980. 

With  Hare  &  Ford  you  can  be  sure  you  have  the  media 
expertise  you  need  in  Newspaper,  Radio,  Television, 
and  Cable;  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability;  Buyer/Seller 
Contacts;  Negotiations  and  Closings;  and  Media  Prop¬ 
erty  Appraisals. 

And  you  can  count  on  fast,  efficient  service.  Individu¬ 
alized  to  position  you  for  just  the  right  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  ...  at  just  the  right  time. 

Give  us  a  call. 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716/621-6873 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 
5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 
Memphis,  TN  38157 
901/767-7980 


HARE  &  FORD 

Newspaper  and  Broadcast  Media  Brokers 
...and  More 

See  Dick  Hare  at  ANPA 
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Maryland 

Baltimore  News  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Maurice  Sparby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Basoco  -  Huntington 
Louis  J.  Franconeri  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Murphy  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Cumberland  Times-News 
John  J.  McMullen  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Easton  Star-Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Effingham  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chuck  Evers  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Lyons  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Rixon  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King  -  Fairmont 
Boston  Christian  Sci.  Monitor 
Katherine  Fanning  -  Fairmont 
John  H.  Hoagland  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
David  E.  Morse  -  Westin 
Boston  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  F.  Kingsbury  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Ockerbloom  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Stanger  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  0.  Taylor  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Boston  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  Westin 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  F.  St.  John 
Falmouth  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Phelps  -  Fairmont 
Gardner  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Gordon  Bell  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Francis  H.  LeBlanc  -  Stanford  Ct 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Venning  -  Four  Seasons 
Greenfield  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  Hutchison  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Schumaker  -  Westin 
Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Himstead  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Lucey  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct 
Lowell  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Costello  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Costello  -  Stanford  Ct 
Charlotte  Costello  LaPierre  -  Fairmont 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  H.  Gamage  -  Fairmont 
Peter  Gamage  -  Fairmont 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Clifford  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Northampton  Hampshire  Gazette 
Peter  L.  DeRose  -  Fairmont 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Allen  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Prescott  Low  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Salem  Evening  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin  -  Fairmont 
Springfield  Union-News-Repub. 

Michael  Newhouse  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Stan’  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Achorn  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Sjosten  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  T.  Whitin  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Michigan 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  0.  White  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Allen  Wamsiey  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Bay  City  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rex  H.  Thatcher  •  Fairmont 
Cadillac  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  C.  Huckle  -  Westin 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Hall  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Lawrence  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Tilis  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  R.  Arehart  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Linder  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Swartz  -  Fairmont 
Grand  Rapids  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Morton  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Holland  Sentinel 
Clay  W.  Stauffer  -  Westin 
Jackson  City  Patriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.T  Weaver  -  Stanford  Ct 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  M.  Ryan  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Midland  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifton  E.  Forrest  -  Four  Seasons 
Muskegon  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Arwady  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Owosso  Argus-Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Campbell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin  -  Fairmont 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Wierman  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Sturgis  Journal 
Roanne  Fry  -  Fairmont 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orren  B.  Robbins  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Minnesota 

Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 

Mr  &  Mrs  Terence  J  McCollough-  Mark  Hopkins 
Mankato  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  L.  Marocco  -  Fairmont 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Parkinson  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Owatonna  People's  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  A.  Thompson  -  Fairmont 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  Fairmont 
St  Paul  Pioneer  Press/Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Momsen 


Mississippi 

Biloxi  Sun  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  Weeks  -  Fairmont 
Corinth  Daily  Corinthian 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Newhouse  -  Fairmont 
Greenwood  Commonwealth 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Emmerich  -  Westin 
Hattiesburg  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister-  Fairmont 
Jackson  Clarion  Ldgr/Dly  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Andrews  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Meridian  Star 

Mr  James  B.  Skewes  -  Huntington 


Missouri 


Independence  Examiner 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  Westin 
Joplin  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker  -  Westin 
Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Springfield  News  &  Ldr-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone  -  Fairmont 
St.Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Bradley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Joseph  Pulitzer  IV  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  -  Huntington 


Montana 

Great  Falls  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  A.  Studt  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Cordingley-  Fairmont 


Nebraska 

Grand  Island  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Beliles  -  Westin 
Lincoln  Journal-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  McCue  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gary  Seacrest  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  R.  Seacrest  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  L.  Seacrest  -  Mark  Hopkins 
William  Wright  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Omaha  World-Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Andersen  -  Stanford  Ct 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Woodson  Howe  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Nevada 

Las  Vegas  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  M.  Hank  Greenspun  -  Fairmont 


New  Hampshire 

Concord  Monitor 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Wilson  -  Huntington 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  Becker  -  Fairmont 
Nashua  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  T.  Bickford  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Herman  Pouliot  -  Stanford  Ct. 
West  Lebanon  Valley  News 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr  -  Westin 


New  Jersey 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  Plangere  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  Foster  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Hackensack  Record 
Malcolm  A.  Borg  -  Campton  PI. 

Michael  H.  Heath  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Savino  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Montclair  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  L.  Mulford  -  Fairmont 
Morristown  Daily  Record 
Norman  B.  Tomlinson  Jr  -  Huntington 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
James  P.  Enright 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Mark  Newhouse  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Paterson  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Scoggins  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Trenton  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bilotti  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Moore  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Vineland  Times  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  A.  Ortiz  -  Fairmont 
Willingboro  Burl.  Cnty.  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Lux  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Woodbury  Gloucester  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Scudder  -  Mark  Hopkins 
William  Dean  Singleton  -  Fairmont 


New  Mexico 


Farmington  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  CBrien  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Gallup  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  K.  Zollinger  -  Westin 
Ruidoso  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Green  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  C.  Vann  -  Fairmont 
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New  York 

Albany  Times-Union  &  Kncbkr.  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Amsterdam  Recorder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Gappa  -  Stanford  Ct 
Bruce  LeFavour  -  Stanford  Ct 
Sidney  LeFavour  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Batavia  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  Fairmont 
Binghamton  Press/Sun  Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Mack  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Stanford  Lipsey  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Dunkirk  Evening  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Kirk  Williams  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Albert  Dolata  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Gloversville  Leader-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Kessler  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Ormiston  -  Fairmont 
Ithaca  Journal 

Pam  McAllister  Johnson  -  Fairmont 
Long  Island  Newsday 
Alberto  Ibarguen  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Johnson  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Ruinsky  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Targe  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
R.  John  Van  Kleeck  -  Westin 
New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge  -  Huntington 
New  York  El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez  -  Mark  Hopkins 
New  York  Fin.  Times  of  London 
Laurance  V.  Allen  -  Fairmont 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  C.  Becker  -  Stanford  Ct. 
New  York  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leon  Hertz  -  Fairmont 
New  York  Times 

Mrs  Katharine  Darrow  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Thomas  Friedman 


Stephen  Golden 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  R.  Harris  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Horwitz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Ryan  -  Fairmont 
Arthur  0.  Sulzberger  •  Stanford  Ct. 

New  York  USA  Today 
Valerie  Salembier  -  Campton  PI. 

New  York  USA  Weekend 
Patricia  Haegele  -  Hyatt/S.  F. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Janet  Krause  -  Fairmont 
Oneonta  Daily  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Anthony  -  Fairmont 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  Turnbull-  Westin 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wager  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Russel  C.  Fielding  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Waters  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  B  Waters  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Margo  Drobney  -  Fairmont 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Diamond 
Syracuse  Post  Standard/Herald  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Rogers  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Troy  Times  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G  Wahl  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  McMillan  -  Hyatt/Union 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
James  W.  Higgins  -  Fairmont 


North  Carolina 

Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Wayne  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Charlotte  Observer/News 
Rolfe  Neill  -  Stanford  Ct 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roberto  J.  Suarez  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Durham  Herald-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  T.  Rollins  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Gastonia  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Segal  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
David  J.  Whichard  II  -  Huntington 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bairstow  -  Fairmont 
Hickory  Daily  Record 
David  K  Millholland  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Millholland  -  Fairmont 
High  Point  Enterprise 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rawley  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Lenoir  News-Topic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lindsay  Mount  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  S.  Sink  -  Fairmont 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Jack  Andrews  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Daniels  III-  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Daniels  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Davis  Jones  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Whitworth  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Doster  -  Westin 
Johnathan  H.  Witherspoon  -  Westin 

North  Dakota 

Fargo  Forum 

Charles  T.  Bohnet  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Case  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Lewis  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Phillips  -  Fairmont 
Grand  Forks  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg  -  Cartwright 

Ohio 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Gels  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Why  Gamble  with  your  next 
Circulation  Promotion? 


Go  with  the  proven  Winner! 


H  ElN  AM  ElG  AM  E 
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Chillicothe  Gazette 
Peter  A.  Horvitz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Zanotti  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alex  Machaskee  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail  -  Campton  PI. 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Franks  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Kenneth  Pierce  Jr-  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Sherrill  -  Huntington 
Dayton  Jrnl.  Herald/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Brune  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Musselman  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Shere  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Snyder  -  Fairmont 
Findlay  Courier 

Edwin  L  Heminger  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Kurt  P.  Kah  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Fremont  News-Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Daubel  -  Fairmont 
Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lorain  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenyon  D.  Gornall  -  Westin 
Mansfield  News/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Rush  -  Fairmont 
Marietta  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz  -  Fairmont 
New  Phila.  Times-Reporter 
Jack  D.  Shores  -  Fairmont 
Painsesville  Lake  Co.  Telegraph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Springfield  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  0”Neil  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Abney  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Block  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Harms  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Newell  Kest  -  Fairmont 
Troy  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joel  H.  Walker  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
Peter  G.  Patti nson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Willoughby  Lake  Co.  News  Hrid. 

Mr  &  Mrs  L  dley  B.  Thomas  -  Huntington 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix  -  Fairmont 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Mark  A.  Brown  -  Fairmont 
Mrs  Betty  J.  H.  Brown  -  Fairmont 


Oklahoma 

Lawton  Press/Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  F.  Bentley  -  Stanford  Ct 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Marjorie  B.  Paxson  -  Fairmont 
Oklahoma  City  Journal  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Hogan  -  Fairmont 


Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Nicks  -  Fairmont 
Tulsa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Barnett  Jr-  Mark  Hopkins 
Mrs  Florence  L.  J.  Barnett  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Oregon 

Eugene  Register-Guard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  M.  Baker  -  Campton  PI. 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  A.  Bogley  -  Westin 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel  -  Fairmont 
Roseburg  News-Review 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  D.  Neiswanger-  Mark  Hopkins 
Salem  Statesman-Journal 
William  R.  Stone  -  Fairmont 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  C.  Stinner  -  Fairmont 
Beaver  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  Fairmont 
Bloomsburg  Press-Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Stephen  Buckley  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Paul  R.  Eyerly  III  -  Hyatt/Reg. 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
Mrs  Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers  -  Drake 
Ellwood  City  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  C.  Kegel  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Erie  News  &  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  P.  Mead  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Strasburg-  Fairmont 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
William  McMichael  Jones 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Gover  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Indiana  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Donnelly  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Mayer  -  Fairmont 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M  Buckwalter  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Lansdale  Reporter 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  McKinney  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Levittown  Bucks  Co.  Courier  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Mayhew  -  Mark  Hopkins 
McKeesport  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Mansfield  -  Four  Seasons 
New  Castle  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Fred  Renta  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Norristown  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  John  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Oil  City  Derrick 
Peter  T.  Boyle  -  Stanford  Ct 
Phila.  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Artz  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  S.  McKeel  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Holcombe  -  Westin 
Pottstown  Mercury 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Y.  Kurtz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Pottsville  Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Meredith  III-  Fairmont 
Scranton  Times 

Daniel  J.  Houlihan  -  Four  Seasons 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr  -  Four  Seasons 
George  V.  Lynett  -  Four  Seasons 
William  R.  Lynett  -  Four  Seasons 
Harry  L.  Mullen  -  Four  Seasons 
Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  D.  Lanier  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Somerset  Daily  American 
Betty  Holmes  Reiley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
David  H.  Reiley  -  Fairmont 
Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  A.  Perretta  -  Fairmont 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Bookstaver-  Fairmont 
Towanda  Daily  Review 
James  E.  Towner 
Uniontown  Herald-Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Mosley  -  Four  Seasons 
Washington  Observer-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  S.  Northrop  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Northrop  -  Fairmont 


Rhode  Island 

Newport  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Barnecott  -  Huntington 
Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr  -  Huntington 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Hauser  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  P.  Metcalf  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  C  .A.  Watkins  -  Mark  Hopkins 
West  Warwick/Pawtuxet  Valley  Times 
Ted  Holmberg  -  Fairmont 
Westerly  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Utter  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Utter  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  C.  Utter  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Utter  -  Cartwright 


South  Carolina 

Charleston  Post/News  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ivan  V.  Anderson  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hall  T.  McGee  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Colombia  State-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Page  Morris  -  Fairmont 
Ben  R.  Morris  -  Fairmont 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  deB.  Mebane  -  Hyatt' Union 
Rock  Hill  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  T.  Patrick  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts  -  Fairmont 


South  Dakota 

Aberdeen  American  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Beck  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Rapid  City  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Sharp  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Anderson  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald  -  Fairmont 
Chattanooga  Times 
Mrs  Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Greeneville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregg  K.  Jones  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  -  Fairmont 


A  track  record  for  buying  and 
selling  newspaper  properties. 

— Robert  Woodruff 

WOODRUFF  &  ASSOCIATES 


8  LaGorce  Circle 
Miami  Beach,  FI.  33141 
Tel.  (305)  866-2459 


P.O.  Box  454 

Kennebunkport,  Me.  04046 
Tel.  (207)  %7-3202 


At  The  Mark  Hopkins  during  ANPA,  392-3434 
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John  M.  Jones  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Jackson  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Michael  Craft  -  Fairmont 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  A.  Jones  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Kingsport  Times-Nevys 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rau  -  Stanford  Ct 
Knoxville  Journal 

Ronald  D.  McMahan  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  A.  Daley  -  Fairmont 
Maryville/Alcoa  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  F.  Moon  -  Campton  PI. 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Seigenthaler  -  Huntington 


Texas 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Puckett  -  Hyatt/Union 
Athens  Daily  Review 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  E.  Dwelle  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Austin  American-Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clayton  Frink  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  R.  Smith  -  Hyatt/Union 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Bryan-College  Station  Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Williams  -  Fairmont 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steve  Sullivan  -  Fairmont 
Dallas  Morning  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Moroney  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  M.  Tallarico  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Wible  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Denton  Record-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  Appleton  Jr  -  Campton  PI. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Patterson  -  Campton  PI. 

El  Campo  Leader-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  V.  Barbee  Jr  -  Petite  Aub 
Richard  A.  Elam 
El  Paso  Times/Herald-Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  E.  Burdick  -  Fairmont 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  J.  Meek  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Galveston  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leslie  Daughtry  Sr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Greenville  Herald  Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  E.  Martin  -  Westin 
Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lyle  DeBolt  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Barger  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  A.  Johnston  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  McDavid  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Murphy  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Sweeney  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Michael  Tyson  -  Fairmont 
Longview  News-Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  R.  Meredith  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  R.  Norris  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence  -  Fairmont 
Odessa  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons  -  Fairmont 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas  -  Fairmont 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kevin  J.  Barry  -  Hyatt/Union 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Kilpatrick  -  Fairmont 
San  Antonio  Light 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Thomas  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn  -  Fairmont 
Victoria  Advocate 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  P.  McHaney 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  M.  Roberts 


Utah 


Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
Gene  Hatch  -  Mark  Hopkins 
George  Hatch  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  Fairmont 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Gallivan  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Paul  J.  CBrien  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Vermont 

Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  John  Mitchell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rich  Bottorf  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Rutland  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Mitchell  -  Westin 
St  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Byrne  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Smith  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Smith  -  Four  Seasons 


Virginia 

Danville  Register/Bee 
Nelson  V.  Benyunes  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mrs  Stuart  J.  Grant  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Rowe  -  Fairmont 
Newport  News  Press/Times-Hrld. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  L.  Freeman  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Van  Buren  Jr  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  R.  Van  Buren  III  -  Huntingtonn 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot/Ledger  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Richmond  Times-Disp./News  Ldr 
J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Porter  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Rugaber  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Washington 

Bellvue  Journal-American 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Hartley  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Bellingham  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Pepe  -  Fairmont 
Centralia  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Underwood  -  Fairmont 
Everett  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  L.  Hanson  -  Campton  PI. 
Longview  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ted  M.  Natt  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Robert  J.  Weil 

Mt  Vemon/Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leighton  P.  Wood  -  Fairmont 
Olympia  Olympian 
Pamela  Meals  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  Fairmont 
Seattle  Times 

Frank  A  Blethen  -  Four  Seasons 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review  &  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Cowles  III  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Elbert  H.  Baker  II  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Honeysett-  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  I.  Trandum  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Wilson  -  Hyatt/Union 
Vancouver  Columbian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Campbell  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Campbell  -  Westin 
Yakima  Herald  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jim  Barnhill  -  Chancellor 


West  Virginia 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Lyell  B.  Clay  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Buckner  Clay  -  Stanford  Ct 
Charleston  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  Chilton  III  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Avampato  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  C^il  B.  Highland  Jr-  Stanford  Ct. 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  Fairmont 
Morgantown  Dominion  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoffman  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Parkersburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  R.  Hollendonner  -  Mark  Hopkins 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  we 
have  been  quietly  an^anging  the  sale 
of  the  stock,  or  assets,  of  newspaper 
companies.  Quite  ft~anldy ,  we  had  not 
been  announcing  the  score  of  oui'  transac¬ 
tions — but  when  the  number  of  transactions 
completed  began  to  approach  60,  we 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  speak  up  and 
share  with  you  what  we  have  accomplished 
and  how  we  operate. 

The  transactions  that  we  have  helped 
consummate  include  hundreds  of  titles  with 
daily  and  weekly  cumulation  that  to¬ 
tal  several  million.  They  include  small  dai¬ 
lies,  metropolitan  dailies,  and  even  entiim 
groups.  In  most  of  the  transactions  we  ex¬ 
clusively  represented  the  seller,  and  today 
only  reprefient  the  Heller.  Each  transaction 
involved  sellers  who  requii’ed  and  received 
om*  total  attention.  Each  transaction  was 
different.  Different  buyer  and  seller  per¬ 
sonalities.  Different  problems  to  solve  and 
objectives  to  achieve. 

We  know  that  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  requires  solid  profes¬ 
sional,  experienced  management  in  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  advertising  and  produc¬ 
tion.  When  you  look  for  someone  to  edit, 
sell  advertising,  compose  and  print  or  dis¬ 


tribute  your  newspaper,  you  want  years 
of  experience,  judgment,  loyalty  and 
someone  who  will  look  after  your  interests 
as  they  would  their  own. 

The  business  of  assisting  newspaper 
owners  in  selling  their  companies  also  re¬ 
quires  experience,  judgment  and  loyalty. 
In  a  word,  you  want  personal  and  total 
attention  from  your  partner  in  selling  your 
company. 

If  the  subject  of  the  value  of  your  newspa¬ 
per  company,  the  timing  of  selling  your  com¬ 
pany,  or  the  methods  that  we  would  use  to 
market  your  property  are  of  interest  to  you, 
let’s  visit.  We  would  welcome  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  with  you  in  confidence  during 
the  ANPA  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  or  at  your  location  soon. 

We  understand  that  the  decision  to  sell 
a  family-owned  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  important  and  sensitive  de¬ 
cisions  the  owners  will  ever  make.  When  a 
transaction  is  completed,  the  owners 
should  know  that  they  sold  to  the  right 
buyer,  at  the  right  time,  and  for  the  high¬ 
est  price  possible.  To  work  with  newspa¬ 
per  owners  towards  that  end  continues  to 
be  our  objective. 


R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc. 

27025  Smithson  Valley  Road 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78261 
Telephone  (512)  438-7700 


AND  COUNTING! 


ANPA  members 

(Continued  from  page  117) 


Wisconsin 

Eau  Claire  Leader  Telegram 
John  Granskamp  -  Westin 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Gage  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Kenosha  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Brown  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Robert  Meloon  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Madison  State  Journal/Capital  Times. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Burgess  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse  -  Vintage  Ct. 
Thomas  J.  McCollow  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Thomas  Schwalm  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  F.  Sprung 
Sheboygan  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  M.  Werner  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  Werner  -  Petite  Aub. 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Murphy  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Barnes  -  Fairmont 


Wyoming 

Laramie  Daily  Boomerang 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  R.  Allbaugh  -  Fairmont 


Guam 

Pacific  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  P.  Webber  -  Fairmont 


Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 
Mr  &  Mrs  Antonio  Luis  Ferre  -  Stanford  Ct. 
San  Juan  Star 

John  A.  Zerbe  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Virgin  isiands 

St.  Thomas  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  E.  Dillman  -  Fairmont 
Ariel  Melchior  Jr  -  Fairmont 


Canada 

Brandon  Sun 

Lewis  D.  Whitehead  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Brockville  Recorder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hunter  S.  Grant 
London  Free  Press 
James  E.  Armitage  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Montreal  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Clark  W.  Davey  -  Four  Seasons 
Toronto  Financial  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Warrillow  -  Westin 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Douglas  E.  Evans 
Toronto  Star 

David  R.  Jolley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall  -  Fairmont 
Vancouver  Sun  &  Province 
Thomas  J.  McCarthy  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Hong  Kong 

Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
Fred  Zimmerman  -  Fairmont 


Far  Eastern  Economic  Review 
Derek  Davies  -  Fairmont 


South  Africa 

Cape  Town  National  Newspapers 
Jan  D.  Prins  -  Westin 


Newspaper  Groups 


A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Decherd  -  Huntington 
Michael  J.  McCarthy  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Tacoma,  WA 
Paul  Conrad  -  Westin 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker  -  Fairmont 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Brill  -  Four  Seasons 
Buckner  News  Alliance,  Bellingham,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Martens  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  Buckner  -  Fairmont 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Birch  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Clay  Communications,  Inc.,  Charleston,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  Santa  Monica, 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer  -  Fairmont 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  Torrance,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bert  Winrow  -  Fairmont 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
Helen  K.  Copley  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  L.  Kaltenbach  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kruidenier  -  Huntington 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Glass  -  Four  Seasons 
Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Garner  Anthony  -  Four  Seasons 
Charles  E.  Glover  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  R.  Gross  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Kennedy  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Schwartz  -  Four  Seasons 
David  C.  Scott  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Dear  Publication  &  Radio  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
David  R.  Dear  Jr  -  Four  Seasons 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Roger  Pearson  -  Fairmont 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  G.  Harris  -  Huntington 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Peter  R.  Kann  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  H.  Phillips  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Peter  G.  Skinner  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Forum  Publishing  Co.,  Fargo,  ND 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil  -  Fairmont 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Marysville,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Hardie  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  R.  Segal  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Harlingen,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  M.  Juillard  -  Hyatt/Union 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  J.  Aldrich  -  Four  Seasons 
Joyce  T.  Bailey  -  Fairmont 
Claudia  Baldwin  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  W.  Baldwin  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Ashley  Barnes  -  Fairmont 
Cathleen  Black  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Blevins  -  Fairmont 
Suzanne  L.  Bush  •  Fairmont 


Thomas  L.  Chappie  -  Fairmont 
Joyce  M.  Cherry  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Theresa  R.  Chorney  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Clapp  •  Stanford  Ct. 
Robert  T.  Collins  -  Fairmont 
Joann  Cooper-Beasley  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Curley  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  Donnelly  -  Fairmont 
Mimi  A.  Feller  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Fuller  -  Fairmont 
Michael  G.  Gartner  •  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  P.  Gasho  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Ramon  G.  Gaulke  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Gavagan  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Guastaferro  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Donna  Hansen  -  Fairmont 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Heselden  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Hichey  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  Hickey  -  Fairmont 
Rosalie  Hooke  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Valerie  Hopkins  -  Fairmont 
Pat  Hourigan  -  Fairmont 
Sue-Clark  Jackson  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Jaske  -  Westin 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Keating  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Kristen  H.  Kent  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Dave  Leonard  -  Fairmont 

Alice  Neff  Lucan  -  Fairmont 

Scott  Maclay  -  Fairmont 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jon  Markey  -  Meridien 

Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Douglas  McCorkindale  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Patrick  McCreary  -  Fairmont 

Maura  Meehan  -  Fairmont 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rollan  D.  Melton  -  Westin 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Metzfield  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Miller  -  Fairmont 
CA  Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Morneau  -  Fairmont 
Kathy  Muller  -  Fairmont 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  -  Fairmont 
Dan  Neuharth  -  Fairmont 
Jan  Neuharth  -  Fairmont 
Rick  Norton  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  L.  Overby  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Palm  -  Fairmont 
Sheila  Parker  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  C  Quinn  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Carleton  Rosenburgh  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Kimberlee  Roth  -  Fairmont 
Lawrence  B.  Sackett  -  Hyatt/Union 
Susan  Schober  -  Fairmont 
Carol  Ann  Skalski  -  Fairmont 
Jimmy  L.  Thomas  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wendell  Van  Lare  -  Hyatt/Union 
Frank  Vega  -  Fairmont 
Pamela  Vennerdow  -  Fairmont 
Nancy  K.  Walsh  -  Fairmont 
Barbara  L.  Wartelle  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson  -  Fairmont 
Louis  A.  Weil  III  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Carolyn  A.  Wimbley  -  Fairmont 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  B.  Harris  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Mazzarella  -  Mark  Hopkins 
David  S.  Neft  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  V.  Shannon  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Joseph  P.  R.  Welty  -  Four  Seasons 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey  -  Four  Seasons 
Gerald  M.  Sass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Vincent  E.  Spezzano  -  Fairmont 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Ungaro  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Marietta,  OH 
Georgia  Voysey  •  Westin 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Nashville,  TN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  H.  Browning  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Washington,  DC 
Robert  Burns  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Larry  G.  Lindquist  -  Fairmont 
Terry  Travelstead  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Indio,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Ellis  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Wilton,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Washinton,  DC 
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Sheryl  Bills  -  Westin 
Marcia  Bullard  -  Westin 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Taiiahassee,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Selvaggio  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Batavia,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  G.  Baher  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Paui  Kessinger  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Sue  E.  Ognibene  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Conroe,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  E.  Wise  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Garden  State  Newspapers,  Woodbury,  NJ 
Wiiliam  Dean  Singleton  -  Fairmont 
Guy  Gannett  Pubiishing  Co.,  Portiand,  ME 
Mrs  Madeleine  J.  Corson  -  Huntingtonn 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Gannett  -  Huntington 
Jean  Gannett  Hawiey  •  Huntington 
George  F.  Marshaii  Jr  -  Huntington 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Robert  Wells  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  Corpus  Christi,  TX 
Edward  H.  Harte  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charies  H.  Everiii  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Frankiin  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Houston  H.  Harte  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Marbut  -  Stanford  Ct. 

,  Mr  &  Mrs  Tucker  Sutherland  -  Fairmont 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  Wichita  Falls,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Lonergan  -  Fairmont 
Hearst  Corporation,  Buena  Park,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Sjostrom  -  Westin 
Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Bennack  Jr  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Danzig  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lee  J.  Guittar  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benson  M.  Srere  -  Fairmont 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Coiumbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Brown  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Horvitz  Newspapers,  Valley  View,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  R.  Horvitz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Howard  Publications,  Oceanside,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Howard 
Robert  S.  Howard  -  Stanford  Ct. 
independent  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Smyth  -  Westin 
Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Buhsmer  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Catherwood  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  McLean  III  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Lakeviile,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  J.  Leslie  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Ingersoii  Publications  Co.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Kim  Arnett  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Thomas  P.  Geyer  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raiph  Ingersoii  II  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Christine  P.  Salter  -  Hyatt/Union 
Joan  D.  Sternberg  -  Mark  Hopkins 
ingersoii  Pubiications  Co.,  Kingston,  NY 
James  F.  PI  ugh  -  Westin 
Ingersoii  Publications  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Ri 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Harris  Howard  III-  Hyatt/Union 
Ingersoii  Publications  Co.,  Primos,  PA 
Murray  D.  Schwartz  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
C.W.  Baker  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten  -  Fairmont 
Beveriy  R.  Carter  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  H.  Chapman  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Christopher  M.  Harte  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  H.  Harwell  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Hills  •  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donaid  A.  Nizen  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  T.  Parmeiee 
Tony  Ridder  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raiph  S.  Roth  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Singieton  -  Fairmont 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Ridder  Jr 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
John  P.  Kosanke  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Barry  III  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Batten  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  M.  Hall  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  F.  Ryan 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  Chippewa  Faiis,  Wl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  B.  Gaier  -  Fairmont 
John  M.  Lavine  -  Fairmont 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  L.  Rickman  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lioyd  G.  Schermer  -  Fairmont 
Lehman  Newspapers,  Longmont,  CO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Lehman  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Livermore  Newspapers,  Sapulpa,  OK 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ed  Livermore  -  Mark  Hopkins 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
0.  J.  Brightweil  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Byerly  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  R.  Fuiier  -  Stanford  Ct. 

C.  K.  McCiatchy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  McClure  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Media  Generai,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  W.  Estes  -  Fairmont 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Evans  -  Mark  Hopkins 

David  L.  Jordan  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Linen  IV  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Basil  Snider  Jr  -  Westin 

Metropoiitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Sterling  Dimmitt  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Alexis  Parks  -  Galieria  Pk 
Midwest  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  I A 
W.  Berlin  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  G.  Gerlach  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  R.  Waiier  -  Westin 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  S.  Morris  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon  -  Meridien 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 
Aiden  Morris  Maier  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Morris  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Bartlett  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Barhyte  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rhea  T.  Eskew  -  Stanford  Ct. 

New  York  Times  Regionai  Group,  Atianta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  F.  Russell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
News  America  Publishing,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Dittrich  -  Stanford  Ct. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Singerman  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  G.  Viles  -  Four  Seasons 
News/Voice  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Lake  Forest,  IL 
William  Rentschler  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donaid  R.  Dwight  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wabash,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Nixon  -  Fairmont 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Carter  -  Fairmont 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Bushman  •  Mark  Hopkins 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  S.  Champlin  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ogden  Nutting  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Philip  Blake  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Myers  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Ottaway  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Ottaway  Sr 
Peter  G.  Stone  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Goshen,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  G^ald  T.  Tache  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Medford,  OR 
Stephen  W.  R^er  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Rossi  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Scripps  Company,  E.  W.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame  -  Huntington 
Scripps  Newspaper,  John  P.,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  R.  La  Dow  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Scripps-Howard  Company,  Mobile,  AL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Heiidrich  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Denver,  CO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow  -  Fairmont 
William  G.  Hilsdorf  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  F.  Mack  -  Fairmont 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  R.  Howard  -  Huntington 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Brophy  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilles  R.  Champagne 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tony  J.  Delmonico  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  K.  Doerr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  E.  Eary  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Eisenbraun  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  Mark  Hopkins 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Michael  Gartner 
and 

Loren  Ghiglione 

upon  your  election  as  president  and  treasurer  respectively 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

We  were  privileged  to  represent  the  owners  of  the  Worthington  (MN)  Daily 
Globe  in  selling  to  Michael  Gartner  and  his  associate,  Gary  Gerlach,  and  the 
principal  owners  of  the  Bristol  (CT)  Press  in  selling  to  Loren  Ghiglione. 
Both  newspapers  were  sold  in  1985,  and  under  their  new  owners,  both 
dailies  are  continuing  their  long  traditions  of  editorial  excellence  and 
community  service. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 

Suite  210,  255  E.  Brown  St.,  Birmingham,  MI  48011 

313-646-4230 
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Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Lee  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Banks  Leonard  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  A.  Leser  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  O'Connell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Scripps  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Shepherd  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  E.  Taylor  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame  -  Huntington 
Southern,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Carradine-  Satnford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Fisher  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  0.  Thomasson  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Paul  Wilson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  C  Bronson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer  -  Huntington 
Swift-Pioneer  Newspapers,  Carson  City,  NV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  E.  Swift  -  Fairmont 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
J.  Knox  Dye  -  Fairmont 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Hicks  -  Mark  Hopkins 
St.  Clair  McCabe  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Frank  C.  Miles  -  Fairmont 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Steve  Sumner  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  J.  Martin  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  W.  Slaight  -  Fairmont 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otis  Chandler  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Erburu  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Kellermann 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jon  E.  Melkerson  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  L.  Schwanbeck  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams  -  Huntington 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Patrick  Butler  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr-  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Laventhol  -  Huntington 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Winslow  H.  Buxton  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Robert  A.  Dinehart  -  Mark  Hopkins 
James  E.  Terrill  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook 
Uni-Media  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jacques  Francoeur  -  Fairmont 

Companies  & 
Organizations 
Serving  the  industry 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  J.  Keeler  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rodney  W.  O’Rourke  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp., Des  Plaines,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Kinnear  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Barnett  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  D.  Griffiths  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Barry  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  G.  Davis  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  B.  DeLashmet  -  Mark  Hopkins 
E.  W.  E.  Hughes  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Johnson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  D.  Martin  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  J.  Moday  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Gimlin  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Blake  Moore  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Dorris  -  Mark  Hopkins 
James  B.  O’Brien  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Advertising  Age,  New  York,  NY 
William  F.  Gloede  -  Westin 
Adweek,  Dallas,  TX 
J.  C.  Kelly  Jr  -  Huntington 
John  C.  Thomas  Jr  -  Huntington 


Mr  &  Mrs  Pendleton  W.  Tudor  -  Huntington 
Agence  France  Presse,  Washington,  DC 
Tony  Hileman  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Denis  Kinsella  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Claude  Moisy  -  Stanford  Ct. 

American  Newspaper  Markets,  Malibu,  CA 
Peter  S.  Sinding  -  Huntington 
Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Richmond,  VA 
John  B.  Daly  -  Hyatt/Union 
Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Thomas  R.  Brettingen  -  Hyatt/Union 
John  Brewer  -  Mark  Hopkins 
James  C.  Lagier  -  Westin 
Martin  C.  Thompson  -  Westin 
Associated  Press  News  Graphics,Cinnaminson,  NJ 
Craig  Ammerman  -  Fairmont 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Melsop  -  Hyatt/Union 
AD/SAT,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
N.  S.  Hayden  -  Mark  Hopkins 
ANPASURE/Chubb,  Warren,  NJ 
Thomas  R.  Cornwell 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Charles  T.  Price  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  Strimbu  Jr  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  E.  Thackeray-  Westin 
Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  N.  Beck 

Beacon  Communication  Corp.,  Acton,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Neil  P.  Collins  -  Westin 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Bubis  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Cerritos,  CA 
Bill  Coppock 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Daly  City,  CA 
Sean  Terry 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Cheri  Indra-Moore  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Portland,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Bishman  -  Four  Seasons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Bonaparte 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Peter  Maier 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Dan  Self 
Martin  Waller 

Bowater  Sales  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  0.  F.  Cardell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Davis  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  R.  Inness  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Dave  Levent  -  Hyatt/S.  F. 

R.  G.  Linkins  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  L.  Mangels  -  Mark  Hopkins 

Margaret  A.  Mattison  -  Hyatt/S. F. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  G.  McMaster  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  L.  Naman  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  E.  Simpson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  G.  DiPiazza 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  B.  Gurda  -  Four  Seasons 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  D.  J.  Lafferty  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  H.  Waddington  -  Fairmont 
Brydon  Media  Services,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  J.  Brydon  -  Westin 
Champion  International,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clyde  Craig  -  Westin 
Champion  International,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Bair 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Reynolds  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Tiemeyer  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Downers  Grove,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  D.  Dudgeon  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Tait  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  R.  Hughes  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Schenkel  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mackenzie  de  B.  Strathy  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Consol idated-Bathurst,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Guy  C.  Dufresne  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bartley  G.  Duns  -  Huntington 
CIP  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hugh  Whalen  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  P.  Woodworth  -  Huntington 
Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mr  Thomas  H.  Pitts 


CWO&O,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  C.  LaFontaine  -  Paul  Place 
CWO&O,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  Westin 
CWO&O,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Charles  S.  McNally  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  States  D.  Tompkins  -  Huntington 
Delancey  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  A.  Nocera  -  Fairmont 
Dirks  &  Associates  Inc.,  Lee,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Lee  E.  Dirks  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Owen  Van  Essen  -  Four  Seasons 
Domtar  Industries,  Inc.,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  P.  Gillette  -  Hyatt/Union 
Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  G.  Auwarter  -  Fairmont 
Donohue  Inc.,  Quebec,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  P.  Walsh  -  Fairmont 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  DE 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Robertson  -  Hyatt/Union 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Long  Beach,  CA 
M.  L.  Stein  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  Huntington 
John  P.  Consoli  -  Juliana 
Donald  L.  Parvin  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Radolf  -  Juliana 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner-  Mark  Hopkins 
First  Boston  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Jeffrey  Epstein 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  Alsip,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  E.  Osborn  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  L.  Thompson  -  Fairmont 
Gannett  Ctr.  for  Media  Studies,  New  York,  NY 
Dr  Jane  D.  Coleman  -  Westin 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Pomona,  CA 
James  L.  Burke 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franklin  -  Westin 
George  J.  Mayer  -  Stanford  Ct. 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc.,  Westlake,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Graham  Hall  -  Stanford  Ct 
George  Romano  Ltd.,  Tucson,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Romano  -  Westin 
Gerald  D.  Relly  Assocates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  Drake 

Graphic  Mgmt.  Associates,  Inc,  Southborough,  MA 
John  F.  Connors  Jr  -  Westin 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Doelman  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Koessler  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Koessler 
Hall  Systems,  Inc.,  Westlake,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Potempa  -  Stanford  Ct 
Hare  Associates,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Richard  Hare  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Hearst  Foundation,  Wm.  R.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mary  Argenti 

J.  N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Joseph  N.  Wells  -  Mark  Hopkins 
John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
S.  Leigh  Park  -  Fairmont 
John  A.  Park  Jr  -  Fairmont 
JCPenny  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
James  F.  Boynton  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Coosa  Pines,  AL 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  W.  Carpenter  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  C.  Vanden  Heuvel  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  L.  W.  Howell  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  S.  B.  Pinkerton  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Roswell,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  F.  Gade  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  T.  McCauley  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  B.  W.  Tessin  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
R.  A.  Sharp  -  Stanford  Ct 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  -  Fairmont 
Ted  Hannah  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  T.  Olsen  -  Fairmont 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Fairway,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Bolitho  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Kruger,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Hart 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Harrison 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hermitage 
J.  S.  Hermon 
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Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kruger  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  E.  Martin 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Munck 
Mr  &  Mrs  I.  P.  Phelps 
Mr  &  Mr  C.  de  L.  Porteous 
Kyodo  News  Service  of  Japan,  New  York,  NY 
Makita  Suito  -  Westin 

L. A.  Times/Wash.  Post  News  Srv,Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cal  Thornton  -  Fairmont 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
William  D.  Frost  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  George  Shannon  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  Keim  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E.  Landon  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Leyburn  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  Partridge-  Fairmont 
LeRoy  Keller  Associates,  Princeton,  NJ 
LeRoy  Keller  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Lockwood  Greene,  Atlanta,  GA 
Firooz  Israel  -  Hyatt/Union 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Willard  Colston  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Morton  -  Fairmont 

M. A.N. -Roland  USA,  Inc.,  Middlesex,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  R.  Padilla  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Seaman  -  Hyatt/Union 

Maclaren  Forest  Products,  Inc,  Buckingham,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Coulson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Little  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Raby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Westphal  -  Mark  Hopkins 
MacMillan  Bloedel,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eric  Lauritzen  -  Stanford  Ct 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Wiewel  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Madison  Paper  Industries,  New  York,  NY 
Fred  D.  Thompson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Lester  K.  Hunt  -  Fairmont 
Scott  A.  Richards  -  Fairmont 
Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  OH 
James  0.  Roberts  -  Fairmont 
Marine  Midland  Bank,  New  York,  NY 
William  J.  McCluskey  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Marketing  &  Media  Decisions,  Van  Nuys,  CA 
Jenny  Bishop 

Marketing  &  Media  Decisions,  New  York,  NY 
David  W.  Bentley  -  Orchard 
McLeod  Young  Weir,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Duncanson  -  Westin 
Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Montclair,  CA 
Mel  Hodell  -  Fairmont 

Metroland  Printing,  Pub.  &  Dis.,  Mississauga,  ON 
John  Baxter  -  Fairmont 
Metroland  Printing,  Pub.  &  Dis.,  Oshawa,  ON 
Tim  Whittaker  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Metroland  Printing,  Pub.  &  Dis.,  Willowdale,  ON 
Murray  D.  Skinner  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Midland  Doherty,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  F.  Topp  -  Westin 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Inez  De  Francesco  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mrs  Mary  Fleming  -  Hyatt/Union 
Frank  Rabolt  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Schmittler  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  James  M.  Schroeck  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Turbet  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Wilkinson  -  Hyatt/Union 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O’Brien  -  Stanford  Ct. 

National  Westminister  Bank/USA,  New  York,  NY 
Elizabeth  F.  Hope  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Leonard  Maddox  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Barbara  J.  Nalewajk  -  Mark  Hopkins 
News  America  Syndicate,  Irvine,  CA 
John  Killian  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Jack  Prahl  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Tom  Reinken  -  Mark  Hopkins 
John  G.  Trezevant  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Patricia  Weber  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Newspaper  Research  Council,  Des  Moines,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  H.  Roberts  -  Westin 
Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Armstrong  -  Four  Seasons 
Peter  Elebash  -  Westin 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  ON 


Mr  &  Mrs  M.  L.  Bundy 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Houghton 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  McNally 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  E.  R.  Williams 
Page  Co-op,  King  of  Prussia,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Charles  Berky  -  Fairmont 
Papert  Companies,  Dallas,  TX 
^m  W.  Papert  III  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Fredrick  H.  Johnson  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Shiver  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Meyer  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Andrews  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Strammiello 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carlo  Vittorini  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Park  -  Fairmont 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Bradley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anson  Brooks  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Harris 
Dan  E.  Stryker  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Price  &  Pierce,  Stamford,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Doug  Young  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Program  Corp.  of  America,  White  Plains,  NY 
Jonathan  Kozal  -  Fairmont 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  Carrollton,  TX 
George  Derby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Evans  Kostas  -  Mark  Hopkins 
R.  I.  Hosp.  Trust  Nat'l  Bank,  Providence,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher  -  Stanford  Ct. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dan  F.  Pearson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Reed,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
John  H.  Parish  -  Huntington 
Reed,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  N.  Keane  -  Huntington 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Rosebush  -  Huntington 
Reuters  Ltd.,  New  York,  NY 
John  C.  De  Prez  Jr  -  Westin 
Mary  Ellen  Haskett  -  Westin 
L.  Brewster  Jackson  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Desmond  Maberley  -  Fairmont 
Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Andree  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Bain 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Bassett  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Boston  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Cassady  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Cavanaugh  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Chancio  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Cobb  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Corbett  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Jurenka  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Kienzie  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lester  Kraft  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Marv  Long 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hal  Lowry  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tim  Mercy  -  Fairmont 


Mr  &  Mrs  George  Mishos  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Prentice  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norm  Provane  -  Fairmont 
Ron  Reinhardt  •  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Art  Rhodes  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Rodemeyer  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Samide  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Sheng 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  Stuppy 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Taber  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  White  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Wickham  •  Fairmont 
Rothesay  Newsprint  Sales,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  C.  Atkins  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  R.  Coudert  Jr  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Edwin  A.  Esko  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Price  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Salomon  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Edward  E.  Dunleavy  -  Westin 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  G.  Blackfield  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Richard  Splittorf-  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathon  A.  Thompson  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  Fairmont 
SCA  Paper  AB,  Behrens  Inti.,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
Stanley  Behrens  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Scripps  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darryl  M.  Wharton  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Semper  Enterprises,  Osterville,  MA 
Mrs  Mary  Cunningham  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Robert  L.  Ford  -  Fairmont 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Washington,  DC 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  J.  Chatilovicz-  Four  Seasons 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Chicago,  IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  R.  Homerin  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Ostrow  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bennet  Ross  -  Fairmont 
Michael  J.  Rybicki  -  Fairmont 
Jeremy  P.  Sherman  -  Fairmont 
Sandra  P.  Zemm  -  Fairmont 
Shearson  Lehman,  Hong  Kong,  HK 
Jeffrey  E.  Garten  -  Fairmont 
Silha  /Lssociates,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A.  Silha  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Society  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  OH 
Jolen  D.  Cameron  -  Westin 
Southwest  Forest  Industries,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Tom  Sullivan  -  Four  Seasons 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Kapuskasing,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  A.  Campling  -  Westin 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  ON 
R.  H.  Armstrong  -  Westin 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  J.  Schalk  Jr  -  Westin 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Howard  C.  Story  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Owen  Van  Essen 

formerly  part  owner  and  general  manager 
of  the  Worthington  (MN)  Daily  Globe 
has  joined  our  mergers-and-acquisitions 
firm  as  vice  president 

LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Suite  210,  255  E.  Brown  St., 

Birmingham,  MI  48011 
313-646-4230 

We  specialize  in  assisting  the  owners  of  daily  newspapers 
in  exploring  and  consummating  their  sale 
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Suburban  Communications  Corp.,  Livonia,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Aginian  -  Hyatt/Union 
Tablet  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
Matthew  E.  Schiller 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Lake  Zurich,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Price  -  Fairmont 
Time,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Winston  H.  Cox  -  Four  Seasons 
Heidi  Stamas  -  Four  Seasons 
Times  Mirror  NatT  Marketing,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rowe  -  Stanford  Ct. 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  Sewickley,  PA 
Thomas  R.  Gormley  -  Westin 
Tribune  Media  Services,  Inc.,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed 
United  Media  Enterprises,  New  York,  NY 
Joseph  A.  Brunner  -  Fairmont 
Brad  Bushell  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Elmer  Lindley  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Robert  Roy  Metz  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  A.  Vonetes  -  Mark  Hopkins 
United  Press  International,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Jacques  Clafin  -  Fairmont 
Karen  Magnuson  -  Fairmont 
United  Press  International,  San  Diego,  CA 
Clarence  Zaitz  -  Fairmont 
United  Press  International,  Washington,  DC 
William  K.  Adler  -  Fairmont 
Chao  Guillermo  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Andrea  Herman  -  Fairmont 
Malcolm  Hughes  -  Fairmont 
John  E.  Mantle  -  Fairmont 
Maxwell  McCrohon  -  Fairmont 
Luis  G.  Nogales  -  Fairmont 
Allan  Siegert  -  Fairmont 
Peter  Smerdon  -  Westin 
Helen  Thomas  -  Fairmont 
I.  J.  Vidacovich  -  Fairmont 
George  Weathersby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
United  Press  International,  Houston,  TX 
Joseph  Russo  -  Fairmont 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  San  Leandro,  CA 
Lorin  K.  Suplee 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Fairway,  KS 
John  P.  McMeel  -  Four  Seasons 
Wall,  Patterson,  Hamilton  &  Allen,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Roger  Hamilton  -  Huntington 
Washington  Journalism  Review,  New  York,  NY 
Patricia  S.  Powers  -  Westin 
Weyerhaeuser  Paper  Co.,  Tacoma,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  F.  Havens  -  Westin 
Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp.,  Lincoln,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Feeney  -  Four  Seasons 
Woodruff  &  Associates,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Woodruff  Jr  -  Fairmont 
Woodward  Coummunications,  Inc,  Dubuque,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  McMullin 
Youngs  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Michael  A.  Walker  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Carl  E.  Youngs  -  Mark  Hopkins 


Government 
&  Associations 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  MA 
Marcus  A.  McCorison  -  Fairmont 
American  Assn,  of  Adv.  Agys.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Matthews  -  Fairmont 
American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  F.  Mallette  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Quine  -  Fairmont 
Asian  Amer.  Journalists  Assoc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Bill  Sing 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Charles  0.  Bennett  -  Mark  Hopkins 
David  K.  Braun  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Kutz  -  Fairmont 
Joseph  W.  Ostrow  -  Mark  Hopkins 
AEJMC,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dwight  L.  Teeter  Jr 
ANCAM,  Inc.,  Danville,  IL 
Frank  B.  Harris  -  Fairmont 
Calif.  Newspapers  Pubs.  Assoc,  Sacramento,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Dorais  -  Rafael 
Jackie  R.  Nava  -  Commodore 


Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Kincaid  -  Four  Seasons 
CUE/NAM,  Washington,  DC 
Bernard  Trimble  -  Hyatt/S.  F. 

Foundation  for  Amer.  Common.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Cox  -  Fairmont 
Georgia  Press  Assn.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Kathy  T.  Chaffin  -  York 
Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  IL 
David  L.  Bennett  -  Fairmont 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Inland,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Ivory  -  Westin 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
George  J.  Lockwood  -  Westin 
IntT.  Newspaper  Adv.  &  Mktg.  Exec.,  Washington, 
DC 

Sidney  W.  Bordelon  -  Hilton 
IntT.  Newspaper  Financial  Exec.,  Reston,  VA 
Robert  J.  Kasabian  -  Fairmont 
IntT.  Circulation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  A.  Barcroft  -  Fairmont 
Japanese  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washin^on,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hisao  Komatsubara  -  Fairmont 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  Frankfort,  KY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T.  Thompson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  -  Stanford  Ct. 

NatT.  Assn,  of  Black  Journalists,  Miami,  FL 
Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick  -  Westin 
NatT.  Right  to  Work  Committee,  Springfield,  VA 
K.  Clayton  Roberts  -  Westin 
National  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washington,  DC 
W.  Melvin  Street  -  Fairmont 
National  Newspaper  Assn.,  Madill,  OK 
James  L.  Pate  -  Fairmont 
National  Press  Foundation,  Washington,  DC 
Joseph  R.  Slevin  -  Four  Seasons 
Native  American  Press  Assn.,  Martin,  SD 
Tim  Giago 

New  England  Newspaper  Assn.,  Salem,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morley  L.  Piper  -  Huntington 
New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Kutzer  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bogart  -  Mark  Hopkins 
James  Dunaway  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
William  J.  Solch  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Craig  C.  Standen  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Newspaper  Society,  London,  UK 
Dugal  Nisbet-Smith  -  Fairmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Thomas  -  Fairmont 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus,  OH 
Kenneth  L.  Drum  -  York 
Penna.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  C.  Jones  -  Westin 
Publishers  Bureau  of  NJ,  Maplewood,  NJ 
David  J  Winkworth  -  Fairmont 
Rep.  Com.  for  Freedom  of  Press,  Washington,  DC 
Jane  E.  Kirtley  -  Canterbury 
Society  of  Prof.  Journalists,  Washington,  DC 
Robert  Lewis  -  Westin 

South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Brookings,  SD 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  M.  Jensen  -  Westin 
Southern  Newspaper  Pubs.  Assn.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reed  Sarratt  -  Fairmont 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  Washington,  DC 
Terry  Arnold  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Women  In  Communications,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Ml 
Denise  A.  Gray  -  Westin 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Boulder,  CO 
J.  Edward  Murray  -  Stanford  Ct. 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dana  Bullen  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  H.  Marks  -  Stanford  Ct. 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Miami,  FL 
George  Beebe  -  Stanford  Ct. 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Paris,  FR 
Ron  Koven  -  Stanford  Ct. 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Mr  and  Mrs  Arch  L.  Madsen  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Coiieges 
&  Universities 

American  University,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sanford  J.  Ungar  -  Westin 


Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
Dr  W.  Parkman  Rankin  -  Fairmont 
Arkansas  State  University,  State  University,  AR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Hoskins  -  Drake 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  IN 
Earl  L.  Conn  -  Drake 
Boston  University,  Boston,  MA 
Diana  Chapman  Walsh  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Bowling  Green  State  Univ.,  Bowling  Green,  OH 
Dr  John  L.  Huffman  -  Fairmont 
California  State  University,  Fullerton,  CA 
Edgar  P.  Trotter 

California  State  University,  Northridge,  CA 
Michael  Emery 

California  State  University,  Pomona,  CA 
Dr  David  C.  Henley 
Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 
Raymond  H.  Boone  -  Westin 
Lawrence  N.  Kaggwa 
Humboldt  State  University,  Areata,  CA 
Prof  Mark  A.  Larson 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  IN 
Trevor  R.  Brown  -  Drake 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
Dr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Click  -  Drake 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
Stan  Soffin  -  Marines  M.C. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
I.  W.  Cole  -  Westin 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
Walter  K.  Bunge 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Norman  A.  Miles  -  Marriot/Whf. 

South  Dakota  State  University,  Brookings,  SD 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lee  -  Drake 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  W.  Sullivan  •  Bedford 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
Douglas  A.  Newsom  -  Meridien 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  TX 
Billy  I.  Ross 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 
G.  W.  Ridge 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian 
Ellis  Cose 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
Conrad  Fink  -  Fairmont 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Starck 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
Del  Brinkman  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Susanne  Shaw 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Edwin  Emery  -  Fairmont 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  MS 
Will  Norton  Jr  -  Fairmont 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Atwater  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Benjamin  Johnson  Jr  -  Mark  Hopkins 
George  Kennedy  -  Drake 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  NE 
R.  Neale  Copple 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV 
Warren  Lerude 
Travis  Linn 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  ND 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  Keel 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  OK 
Elizabeth  Yamashita 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  OR 
Arnold  H.  Ismach  -  Drake 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL 
Emery  L.  Sasser  -  Drake 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Jeffrey  -  Westin 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau  Claire,  Wl 
Dr  &  Mrs  James  Fields  -  Drake 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  Duscha  -  Drake 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  H.  Stewart  -  Westin 
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Members 
&  Guests 

ABC  News,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Wald  -  Four  Seasons 
ABC-TV,  Washington,  DC 
Sam  Donaldson  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Business  Group  on  Health,  Washington,  DC 
Willis  B.  Goldbeck  -  Stanford  Ct. 

Formby  Stations,  Hereford,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clint  Formby  -  Mark  Hopkins 
Morris  J.  Levin  Law  Offices,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin  -  Westin 
MTV  Networks,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  W.  Pittman  -  Fairmont 
Retired  Pub.  of  Ypsilanti  Press,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
Frank  G.  Handy 

United  Press  International,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Vernon  Scott  -  Westin 
Urban  &  Associates,  Sharon,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chris  Urban  -  Fairmont 

ASNE  elects 
new  officers 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  announced  its  new  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  eight  candidates  who 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Michael  Gartner,  general  news 
executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  is  ASNE’s 
new  president.  Katherine  Fanning, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  is  vice  president. 

Edward  R.  Cony,  associate  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
News  and  the  Bristol  (COnn.)  Press,  is 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  three  year  terms  were 
William  Hilliard,  executive  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  Seymour 
Topping,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
John  Seigenthaler,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  USA  Today  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Jo-Ann 
Huff  Albers,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion. 

John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greenwood  (Miss.) 
Commonwealth,  was  elected  to  a 
two-year  term. 

Larry  Allison,  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram,  and  John  R. 
Finnegan,  editor  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch,  were  elected  to  one- 
year  terms. 

N.D.  daily  drops  its 
p.m.  edition 

The  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.’s  only 
daily  newspaper,  plans  to  cease  pub¬ 
lishing  its  afternoon  editions  June  2  to 
concentrate  on  producing  a  morning 
paper. 


AP  members  will  vote 
to  fill  five  board  seats 


Associated  Press  members  will 
vote  to  fill  five  seats  on  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  news  service’s  annual 
meeting  April  21  in  San  Francisco’s 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Board  members  can  serve  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three,  three-year  terms.  One 
current  board  member,  Harold  W. 
Andersen,  president  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  is  not  eligible  to  run 
again,  having  served  nine  years. 

The  nominees,  in  alphabetical 
order,  are: 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  incumbent. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)News  &  Observer,  incumbent. 

Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,, 
incumbent. 

Ruth  S.  Holmberg,  Chattanooga 


(Tenn.)  Times. 

William  J.  Keating,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  incumbent. 

Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel. 

William  C.  Marcil,  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum. 

C.K.  McClatchy,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee.. 

Mary  Schurz,  Danville  (Ky.)  Advo¬ 
cate-Messenger  and  Kentucky  Advo¬ 
cate. 

David  Starr,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  News,  &  Sunday  Republican. 

From  memberships  in  cities  under 
50,000  population,  the  two  candidates 
are  John  M.  Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  incumbent;  and  John  Grey 
Montgomery,  Junction  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Union. 


Paper  starts 
minority 
affairs  board 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  Journal-Courier  have  established 
a  Minority  Affairs  Board  that  they 
believe  may  be  one-of-a-kind  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  formation  of  the  12-member 
board  —  six  men  and  six  women, 
seven  of  whom  are  from  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  remainder  from  the 
newspapers  —  is  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  goal  to  reach  the  minority 
segment  of  its  readership  and  to  help 
the  papers’  employees  at  all  levels 
better  understand  the  state’s  resi¬ 
dents. 

Staff  members  serve  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  general  manager  or  editor, 
and  public  members  will  serve  two 


years  and  may  be  reappointed  after 
being  away  from  the  board  for  a  year. 

Meetings  of  the  board  are  private, 
open  only  to  reporters,  editors,  other 
newspaper  staffers  and  members  of 
the  public  when  the  chairman  or  a 
majority  of  the  board  feel  it  is  appro¬ 
priate. 

Gift  will  go 
toward  j-school 
scholarships 

A  $100,000  gift  commitment  from 
journalism  alumnus  Lawrence  G. 
Foster  will  enable  Pennsylvania  State 
University  to  substanti^ly  increase 
its  journalism  scholarship  offerings. 

Foster  is  corporate  vice  president 
of  public  relations  at  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


J.N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Joe  &  Charles  WeUs 
Media  Brokers  •  Financial  Consultants 
Are  at 

Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco 
For  ANPA 

Suite  125  •  210  W.  22nd  St.,  Oak  Brook,  Ill. 
(312)325-0901 
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Minority  hiring  up  siightiy  at  newspapers 

Editors  are  also  told  what  percentage  of  minorities 
they  should  employ  In  their  newsrooms 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Minority  employment  in  news¬ 
rooms  has  shown  its  largest  percen¬ 
tage  increase  in  the  past  five  years, 
but  it  remains  doubtful  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  achieve  their  minority  hiring 
goals  by  the  year  2,000,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
annual  survey  found. 

Minorities  now  constitute  6.3%  of 
all  newsroom  employees  compared  to 
5.76%  in  1984,  Loren  Ghiglione, 
chairman  of  the  minorities  affairs 
committee,  told  ASNE.  He  said 
minorities  in  newsrooms  now  totaled 
3,402  out  of  newsroom  workforce  of 
53,985,  while  in  1984  minority 
employees  came  to  3,080  out  of  a  total 
workforce  of  53,800. 

In  supervisory  positions,  minority 
representation  came  to  12%  last  year, 
up  from  9%  in  1984. 

The  number  of  newspapers  with  no 
minority  newsroom  employees  also 
dropped,  declining  last  year  to  57% 
from  60%  the  year  before. 

“Even  greater  newsroom  diversity 
may  be  on  the  way,”  Ghiglione  said, 
but  he  cautioned  that  the  pace  of  prog¬ 
ress  remains  slow. 

“We  do  need  to  work  at  dramati¬ 
cally  accelerating  the  pace  of  minority 
hiring,”  Ghiglione  said.  “If  each  edi¬ 
tor  hired  just  one  more  minority, 
employment  would  reach  10%, ” 
Ghiglione  stated  that  the  “major  cul¬ 
prits”  for  newspapers  slow  pace  of 
minority  hiring  were  the  “57%  with 
none”  and  “large  papers  which  set 
their  goals  too  low.” 

ASNE  set  a  goal  of  having  minority 
newsroom  employment  by  they  2000 
reach  levels  equal  to  their  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  general  population.  Minori¬ 
ties  are  expected  to  constitute  29%  of 
the  general  population  by  that  date. 

Ghiglione  said  if  the  present  pace  of 
minority  hiring  continues,  that  goal 
won’t  be  reached  until  2100. 

Ghiglione  added  that  some  big  city 
papers  should  have  minority  employ¬ 
ment  levels  of  40%  or  more  in  order  to 
have  representation  proportional 
with  minority  populations  in  their  cir¬ 
culation  areas. 

The  minority  affairs  committee 
recently  completed  a  study  which 


gives  the  percentage  of  minority  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  primary  circulation 
areas  of  every  daily. 

“It  is  this  percentage  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  minimum  goal  for  minority 
employment  in  each  newsroom,  if 
ASNE’s  year  2000  goal  is  to  be 
achieved,”  the  report  stated. 

According  to  the  report,  the  New 
York  Times  should  have  minorities 
constituting  41%  of  its  newsroom 
employees,  while  for  the  New  York 
Post  that  number  should  be  48%. 


The  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth  should  have  60%  minority 
employment  in  its  newsroom,  the 
report  stated,  while  both  the  Houston 
Post  and  the  Houston  Chronicle 
should  strive  for  37%  minority 
employment. 

Minorities  should  make  up  45%  of 
the  newsroom  employees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  report  said,  and 
46%  of  the  newsroom  staff  of  La 
Opinion. 

The  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise, 


Reporters  and  editors  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province  in  Canada  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  distance  themselves  from  a 
form  of  advertising  they  see  as  a 
threat  to  journalistic  judgement. 

At  issue  are  “flex-form”  ads,  often 
in  distinctive  shapes  and  designed  to 
be  surrounded  by  news  stories. 

A  memorandum  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  the  editor  of  the 
morning  tabloid’s  Living  section  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  ads  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  “suitable”  stories.  Adver¬ 
tisers  pay  premium  rates  for  flex-form 
ads,  dready  common  in  magazines 
and  seen  in  other  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Vancouver-New  Westminster 
Newspaper  Guild  argues  that  the  sur¬ 
rounding  copy  should  be  written  and 


on  the  other  hand,  need  only  have  1% 
of  its  newsroom  employees  be  minori¬ 
ties,  according  to  the  report,  while  St. 
Mary’s  Press  in  Elk,  Pa.,  need  not 
hire  any  minorities  at  all. 

The  report  only  gives  what  the  hir¬ 
ing  goals  based  on  population  percen¬ 
tages  should  be. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  who  super¬ 
vised  the  report,  said  actual  minority 


employment  figures  were  not  given 
because  the  information  is  confiden¬ 
tial. 

“The  ASNE  board  and  individual 
newspapers  will  have  to  decide  if  the 
goals  are  appropriate,”  Giles  said. 
“Newspapers  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  to  have  newsroom 
staffing  reflect  minority  representa¬ 
tion  of  their  communities.” 

Minorities  should  represent  13%  of 
the  Rochester  dailies’  newsroom 
employees,  according  to  the  report. 


processed  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  —  not  by  journalists. 

About  80  Province  staffers  have 
signed  a  petition  objecting  to  “any 
editorial  staffer  having  anything  to  do 
with  ‘flex-form’  ads  or  any  copy 
placed  in  any  advertising  space.” 

AP  selects 
minority  interns 

The  Associated  Press  has  selected 
12  black  and  Hispanic  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  in  its  bureaus  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  part  of  its  13-week  minority 
internship  program.  In  addition,  two 
minority  journalism  professors  have 
been  chosen  for  AP’s  sabbatical  pro¬ 
gram. 


Ghiglione  added  that  some  big  city  papers  should 
have  minority  employment  levels  of  40%  or  more  in 
order  to  have  representation  proportional  with  minority 
populations  in  their  circulation  areas. 


Reporters  won’t  write  stories  next  to  ads 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
congratulates 

ANPA 

on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
annual  convention  and  for 
its  service  to  the  industry 
for  these  many  years. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOU  •  212  675-4380 


Fashion  writers 


(Continued  from  page  96) 


Liz  Claiborne 

4.13 

128 

Pierre  Cardin 

4.04 

113 

Ann  Klein 

4.03 

121 

Perry  Ellis 

4.00 

120 

Givenchy 

4.00 

112 

Giorgio  Armani 

3.97 

123 

The  Average  of  0  to  5  Rankings  are  based  upon  the  total 
of  points  assigned  by  the  respondents  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  who  voted.  (Example,  if  three  editors  gave  rankings  of 
3,  4  and  3  respectively,  the  ranking  would  be  ten  divided 
by  three  or  3.33.)  The  total  number  of  ranking  points 
would  be  10. 

The  Men’s  Fashion  Association,  which  received  the 
highest  point  total,  was  also  the  organization  most  fre¬ 
quently  rated  by  the  editors. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  in  the  editorial  fields  pre¬ 
viously  surveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  automotive, 
food,  and  financial,  none  of  the  major  PR  factors  exam¬ 
ined  received  a  rating  of  4  or  higher. 

The  preferred  information  source  of  the  editors,  used  by 
94%  of  them,  was  local  retailers.  Press  release  files,  main¬ 
tained  by  74%  were  the  second  most  popular  source. 

Specialty  and  garment  industry  trade  publications  were 
also  favorites  with  Women’s  Wear  Daily  referenced  by 
70%  and  Gentlemen’ s  Quarterly  by  46%. 

Information  most  requested  by  the  editors  was  for  local 
outlets  for  fashions  described  in  the  press  releases.  They 
also  noted  that  they  frequently  receive  product  informa¬ 
tion  without  price  data. 

Fabric  care  information  was  also  requested. 

On  a  broader  front,  there  was  a  need  expressed  by  sever¬ 
al  editors  for  trend  releases  with  generic  rather  than  brand 
name  references.  The  fashion  editor  of  a  large  Texas 
morning  paper  (circulation  1 70,000)  said  she  would  like  to 
get  kits  on  European  designers. 

Approximately  45%  of  the  journalists  reported  making 
heavy  use  of  PR  press  release  materials  and  PR  contacts. 

The  respondents  were  extremely  knowledgeable  regard¬ 
ing  trade  associations  in  the  fashion  and  related  areas,  with 
69%  indicating  that  they  were  in  regular  contact  with  one 
or  more  associations.  Ranking  in  second  place  among  the 
associations ,  and  1 3th  overall ,  was  the  cotton  council  with 
a  score  of  3.83,  just  nosing  out  the  Wool  Bureau  with  a 
mark  of  3.76. 

Several  of  the  editors  ranking  the  associations  wrote  in 
the  name  of  the  Footwear  Council  with  the  comment  that 
the  association  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Other  editors 
listed  the  Footwear  Council  on  their  best  lists  while  la¬ 
menting  that  it  was  “defunct.” 

With  the  exception  of  Hartmarx  (formerly  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Mark)  and  Liz  Claiborne,  the  editors  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  far  less  aware  of,  interested  in  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  manufacturers  of  either  raw  materials  or 
garments. 

Among  others  listed  in  the  survey,  all  regarded  more  or 
less  as  household  names,  whose  materials  a  large  number 
of  the  editors  couldn’t  recall  well  enough  to  rank — were 
Burlington,  Celanese,  Du  Pont,  Levi  Strauss,  and  Palm 
Beach. 

More  than  any  other  group  surveyed  the  fashion  writers 
were  hard  put  to  come  up  with  specifics  when  asked  about 
organizations  “which  consistently  distribute  inferior  ma¬ 
terial.”  Many  responded  with  a  simple  “no”  while  a  few 
others  like  Sybil  Little  of  the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press  (cir¬ 


culation  74,000)  pointed  to  “many  smaller  firms  who 
represent  lesser  known  designers  of  manufacturers.” 

Georgann  Koelln  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  Dis¬ 
patch  was  not  quite  so  gentle. 

“I  boycott  designers  who  don’t  allow  me  into  their  New 
York  showrooms,  for  whatever  reason.  Calvin  Klein  pix 
are  fine,  for  example,  but  I’ll  never  use  them.” 

She  does  praise  the  photos  distributed  by  such  other 
designers  as  Bill  Blass  and  Ralph  Lauren. 

Another  editor  who  wants  to  put  a  lot  of  distance  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  Calvins,  comments  from  a  200,000  plus 
circulation  West  Coast  daily,  that  while  Klein’s  materials 
are  not  inferior,  the  attitudes  of  his  representatives  are. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  a  fashion  editor  on 
a  New  York  City  daily,  notes  that  CK  press  kits  “never 
arrive  on  time.” 

From  the  Northwest,  Barbara  Huston  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  has  some  pet  peeves:  PR  people  who 
can’t  tell  her  what  Seattle  stores  carry  their  product. 

‘  ‘Those  who  write  bold  hype  and  those  who  don’t  firmly 
back  their  photos.” 

Complaints  about  being  swamped  with  useless  mail  and 
overwhelmed  by  phone  calls,  common  among  other  edi¬ 
tors  surveyed  for  other  categories,  were  mentioned  by 
only  a  handful  of  the  respondents. 


Proceedings 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


transferred  to  all  people  employed  by  the  corporation  at 
that  time. 

Union  Leader  pressman  Richard  R.  Bergeron,  on  behalf 
of  all  who  were  Union  Leader  employees  at  the  time  of 
Loeb’s  death,  filed  two  lawsuits  against  the  Loeb  estate, 
the  trust,  Nackey  Loeb  and  the  Security  National  Bank  of 
Nevada  in  Reno,  which  allegedly  holds  a  financial  interest 
in  the  trust. 

Both  lawsuits  seek  a  pro  rata  share  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  or  the  cash  equivalent. 

The  Nevada  courts  ruled  against  Bergeron,  and  the 
defendants  named  in  the  federal  suit  in  New  Hampshire 
then  sought  to  have  that  action  thrown  out  as  well. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Martin  F.  Loughlin  in  1984  dis¬ 
missed  the  federal  suit,  but  the  1st  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  partially  reinstated  it  last  Nov.  20. 

Spanish-language 
daily  working 
with  students 

Noticias  del  Mundo,  the  national  Spanish-language 
daily,  recently  celebrated  its  first  Newspaper  in  Education 
Week  by  inviting  over  400  students  in  grades  5-9  from 
primarily  Hispanic  public  schools  in  Brooklyn  and  Man¬ 
hattan  to  visit  the  newspaper’s  offices  in  New  York. 

The  goals  of  the  program,  according  to  Kim  Butler, 
special  projects  coordinator,  are  to  foster  bicultural 
orientation  with  bilingual  skills;  provide  teachers  with  a 
tool  for  lessons  in  social  studies,  writing,  current  events, 
language  and  culture;  and  to  help  the  language  skills  of 
both  students  learning  Spanish  as  a  foreign  language  and 
Hispanics  who  need  grammatical  reinforcement. 

The  newspaper  publishes  editions  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  plans  to  launch  new 
editions  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Miami  later  this  year. 
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JOA  in  Detroit 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


nooga. 

Until  the  Justice  Department  gives 
its  approval,  the  two  newspapers 
must  continue  to  maintain  completely 
separate  business  operations. 

A  key  issue  is  whether  one  of  the 
newspapers  is  truly  failing.  The  Free 
Press  says  it  has  lost  $35  million  from 
operations  in  the  last  five  years;  the 
News  says  it  has  lost  $20  million. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
says  the  financial  health  of  the  parent 
companies  will  not  be  a  negative  fac¬ 
tor  in  government  consideration  of 
the  proposed  operating  agreement; 
and  neither  will  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
largest  such  plan  yet  proposed. 

The  Detroit  papers  have  been  bled 
by  the  expense  of  a  three  decades- 
long  fight  on  every  front  —  editorial, 
advertising  and  promotion.  Still, 
neither  paper  has  been  able  to  draw 
substantially  ahead  of  the  other  in 
paid  circulation. 

The  latest  figures  for  daily  circula¬ 
tion  are  645,016  for  the  News  and 
634,466  for  the  Free  Press.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  the  circulation  is  837,821  for  the 
News  and  754,615  for  the  Free  Press. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Free  Press  and 
News  would  be  published  by  a  new 
joint  venture  of  Knight-Ridder  and 
Gannett,  named  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency. 

Hired  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  agency  is  William  J.  Keating, 
chairman-elect  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  now  general  counsel  of 
Gannett.  He  would  work  with  a  five- 
member  management  committee  — 
three  from  Gannett  and  two  from 
Knight-Ridder. 

On  closing  its  ENA  acquisition, 
Gannett  announced  the  paper  would 
be  run  by  a  five-member  office  of  the 
chief  executive  that  included 
Neuharth  as  chairman  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  named  general  Gannett  ex¬ 
ecutive  Maurice  Hickey  publisher 
and  Louis  A.  Weil  III,  publisher  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
president.  The  JOA  announcement 
did  not  specify  what  roles  Hickey  and 
Weil  will  play  in  the  Detroit  Newspap¬ 
er  Agency. 

The  JOA  arrangements  were 
announced  by  Neuharth  and  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Knight-Ridder. 

Under  the  arrangement,  profits 
during  the  first  five  years  are  to  be 
divided  on  a  sliding  scale  starting  at 
55%  for  Gannett  and  45%  for  Knight- 
Ridder.  For  the  following  95  years, 
the  two  firms  are  to  split  profits  50-50. 

Chapman  and  Neuharth  issued  this 


joint  statement:  “After  extensive 
study  and  very  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion,  we  have  concluded  that  the  only 
way  to  preserve  indefinitely  two 
strong  and  independent  news  and 
editorial  voices  in  this  important  mar¬ 
ket  is  through  Detroit  News  Agency. 

“Over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  since  this  became  a  two- 
newspaper  city,  the  Free  Press  and 
the  News  have  fought  to  a  virtual 
draw. 

“Financial  losses  over  a  period  of 
years  and  present-day  economics  of 
newspaper  publishing  clearly  indicate 
that  this  market  cannot  support  two 
high-quality,  high-cost,  independent¬ 
ly-published  newspapers.  We  believe 


that  only  this  jointly  owned  DNA  can 
ensure  that  teth  the  News  and  the 
Free  Press  will  survive  long  term. 
Survival  of  both  newspapers  is  vitally 
important  to  readers,  advertisers,  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public  in  general.” 


Gannett  Foundation 
battles  illiteracy 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
awarded  $17,000  to  the  Syracuse- 
based  Literacy  Volunteers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  $50,000  campaign  to  hire  a  full¬ 
time  fundraiser  and  additional  staff 
this  year. 
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View 
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their  papers  to  impress  colleagues  and 
their  former  college  professors.  The 
job  is  more  demanding  now;  besides 
giving  readers  what  they  want,  you 
must  give  them  what  they  should 
have.  Obviously,  you  can’t  speak  to 
an  audience  that’s  not  listening  so  we 
must  create  a  medium  that  readers 
will  not  only  want  to  read,  but  will 
respect  enough  to  accept  from  it  what 
they  need  to  read. 

I  may  be  biased,  but  I  believe  jour¬ 
nalism  has  always  been  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  great  career  choice.  I’ve 
been  at  it  for  43  years  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  changed  a  day.  Newspapers  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  —  long, 
long  after  any  journalism  student  now 
getting  out  of  college  has  filed  his  or 
her  last  piece  and  is  rocking  in  the  sun 
somewhere  mulling  these  questions 
and  probably  coming  up  with  some  of 
the  same  answers. 


Tom  Wicker 

Columnist,  New  York  Times 


1  would  think  that  acquisitions  and 
mergers  tend  to  reduce  rather  than 
expand  the  total  number  of  newspa¬ 
per  jobs. 

i  know  there  is  widespread  fear  that 
chain  ownership  could  mean  a  risky 
concentration  of  the  power  to  mold 
public  opinion,  but  I  really  don’t  see 
that  happening.  I  don’t  see  any  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  around  who  is 
trying  to  build  his  personal  and  poli^ 
tical  power.  Most  mergers  are  stock 
transactions  made  for  business 
reasons.  Gannett  seems  to  be  more  a 
financial  than  a  news  empire,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

While  it’s  not  true  in  every  case,  I 
believe  quite  often,  the  myth  of  inde¬ 
pendent  local  operator  is  just  that. 
Sometimes  when  a  guy  is  operating  on 
a  shoestring  he  feels  much  more  obli¬ 


gated  to  accomodate  local  advertising 
and  the  demands  of  the  power  struc¬ 
ture.  He  doesn’t  have  the  financial 
resources  to  bring  in  reports  from  a 
Washington  bureau  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

While  I  wasn’t  there  when  they 
were  taken  over,  I  used  to  work  for 
the  Tennessean  acquired  by  Gannett 
and  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
bought  by  the  Media  General  group.  I 
don’t  know  whether  that  meant 
greater  security  for  reporters  or  not , 
but  I  believe  they  got  sounder  finan¬ 
cial  ownership  and  management. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  jobs,  I  have 
not  been  one  of  the  doom  shouters 
about  acquisition,  mergers  and 
growth  of  publishing  chains.  The  New 
York  Times  is  a  chain  publisher,  and 
although  I  have  not  been  directly  in¬ 
volved,  my  experience  has  been  that 
everyone  of  our  papers  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  association. 

Beyond  just  financial  and  manage¬ 
ment  assistance,  they  have  been 
aided  by  the  support  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  believe  all  papers  have  been 
encouraged  to  maintain  their  local 
editorial  independence  and  that  they 
are  all  better  off  as  part  of  the  Times 
organization. 

It  is  too  bad  when  a  good  local  pub¬ 
lisher  is  forced  to  turn  over  his  or  her 
paper  to  an  impersonal  national  chain 
because  of  ruinous  estate  taxes.  But 
more  often,  it  is  a  sound  national 
chain  taking  over  a  shaky  local  paper 
and  making  it  stronger. 

Hall  of  Fame 
inducts  six 

Six  journalists  have  been  named  to 
the  Kentucky  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
They  are:  Creed  Black,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  Tom  and  Pat  Gish,  owners 
and  publishers  of  the  Mountain  Eagle 
at  Whitesburg;  John  Ed  Pearce,  col¬ 
umnist  and  writer  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  Magazine',  O.  Leonard  Press, 
executive  director  of  Kentucky  Edu¬ 
cational  Television;  and  David  B. 
Whitaker,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity  from  its  inception  in  1977  until 
his  retirement  in  1984. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  established 
in  1981  to  honor  persons  who  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to 
journalism.  The  honorees  may  be 
Kentucky  natives  or  people  who  have 
spent  a  good  portion  of  their  career  in 
the  state  working  in  print  or  broad¬ 
cast.  The  current  inductees  brings  the 
total  number  to  52. 


Charlotte  Observer 
celebrates  its 
100th  birthday 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  is 
celebrating  its  centennial  anniversary 
with  numerous  special  events,  exhi¬ 
bits,  editorial  features  and  a  “Centen¬ 
nial  Series”  of  speakers  and  perfor¬ 
mers. 

The  Centennial  Series  will  bring 
Carolina  natives  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  their  careers 
back  to  Charlotte  for  separate  perfor¬ 
mances  or  speeches. 

Guests  include  CBS  newsman 
Charles  Kuralt,  U.S.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Elizabeth  Dole,  former  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Jesse  Jackson  and 
musicians  Doc  Watson  and  George 
Hamilton  IV. 

Other  events  include  a  special  his¬ 
toric  exhibit  on  display  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  lobby,  employee  events,  a 
concert  series  and  a  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  float  that  will  appear  in  holiday 
parades  later  in  the  year. 

In  addition,  special  editorial  sec¬ 
tions  will  run,  including  a  commemor¬ 
ative  centennial  supplement  and  daily 
ads  reprinting  stories  and  ads  from 
100  years  ago. 

Vista  adds  two 
more  newspapers 

VISTA,  The  Hispanic  Magazine, 
announced  the  addition  of  two  news¬ 
papers  that  will  start  carrying  the 
magazine  to  their  Hispanic  readers  in 
April. 

Both  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  and  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  will  carry  VISTA  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  every  month.  With  these 
additions,  21  newspapers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributing  the  magazine  for  a  combined 
total  circulation  of  728,800. 

This  represents  a  circulation 
increase  of  71%  since  VISTA  was 
launched  in  September  1985.  At  that 
time,  the  circulation  was  427,000  with 
a  network  of  12  newspapers. 

Weekly  started 

Intercounty  Newspaper  Group  has 
expanded  its  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
involvement  with  the  start-up  of  the 
Bristol  Pilot,  a  weekly  with  8,700  ini¬ 
tial  circulation. 

It  will  cover  the  town  of  Bristol, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  town¬ 
ship.  ING  also  publishes  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  and  is  affiliated 
with  weeklies  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 
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News  columnists 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Lawrence  Maddry  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  now  vice  president  of 
the  organization. 

“It  was  divine  inspiration,”  jests 
Des  Ruisseaux,  who  has  written  a 
three-times-a-week  humor  column 
for  14  years. 

“Maddry  had  some  extra  stamps  he 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  with,  so  he 
sent  out  some  letters  to  columnists 
around  the  country,  inviting  them  to 
meet  in  Virginia  Beach.  A  dozen  or  so 
showed  up.” 

Most  are  still  columnists,  except 
for  one  who  returned  to  sportswriting 
stating,  “I  just  couldn’t  get  used  to 
interviewing  people  with  their  clothes 
on.” 

Des  Ruisseaux’s  background 
includes  copy  editor  and  copy  desk  at 
the  Miami  News,  copy  desk  chief  at 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report  and 
copy  desk  at  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune,  plus  four  years  as  a  restau¬ 
rant  critic  for  the  Louisville  Times. 

“We  tend  to  joke  about  NSNC 
being  the  justification  for  a  three-day 
junket,”  he  explains,  referring  to  the 
annual  meeting,  which  this  year  will 
be  held  May  30-June  1  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

“I  think  our  raison  d’etre  is  found 
in  the  mental  isolation  of  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  craft  and  the  belief,  chauvinistic 
though  it  may  be,  that  no  one  except 
another  columnist  can  really  under¬ 
stand  what  the  job  is  like.” 

Perhaps  so.  Bernstein,  who  tabu¬ 
lated  survey  questionnaires,  made 
special  note  of  the  “difficult  aspects 
of  being  a  columnist.” 

Some  samples: 

1.  “Ideas  and  the  relentless  grind.” 

2.  “Getting  past  management’s 
faintheartedness.” 

3.  “Explaining  to  people  how  I  do 
it.” 

4.  “Responding  to  criticism.” 

5.  “Feeding  the  beast  daily,  lest  he 
eat  me.” 

Liquor  seems  to  be  part  of  the  cop¬ 
ing,  with  58%  reporting  “moderate” 
drinking,  definition  open.  However, 
cigarettes  appear  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  with  only  21%  stating  “yes.” 

While  the  78%  college  graduate 
baccalaureate  to  Ph.D.  columnists  — 
the  majority  of  whom  majored  in  En¬ 
glish  or  journalism  —  don’t  seem  to 
object  to  being  edited  (as  90%  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  for  proper  spelling  and 
grammar)  there  is  some  griping  under 
the  survey  heading  “have  you  ever 
been  told  not  to  write  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject?” 

1.  “Under  previous  administration, 

any  topic  the  a -  I  worked  for 

didn’t  agree  with.” 


2.  “Politics,  religion.  National 
Guard.” 

3.  “Sex.” 

4.  “Realtors.” 

5.  “Cow  manure.” 

At  least  one-third  of  respondents 
have  been  assigned,  at  least  once,  to 
do  a  specific  column  topic. 

Des  Ruisseaux,  commenting  again 
on  the  need  for  an  organization  such 
as  NSNC,  says,  “NSNC,  through  its 
newsletters  and  yearly  convention, 
serves  as  a  support  group  for  indivi¬ 
dual  members,  providing  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  common  problems, 
offering  useful  column  ideas,  tips  on 
writing  techniques  or  dealing  with 
stress,  or  just  a  shoulder  to  cry 
on  .  .  . 

“In  addition,  our  annual  writing 
competition,  begun  in  1983  and  open 
to  members  and  non-members  alike, 
is  designed  to  recognize  and  reward 
superior  achievements  by  the 
nation’s  general-interest  colum¬ 
nists.” 

Regardless  of  crying  shoulder, 
there’s  still  that  65%  who  would  be  a 
columnist  “forever.” 

Here’s  why: 

1.  “The  chance  to  try  new  things 
and  write  about  it.  Beats  working  for  a 
living.” 

2.  “Reader  reaction:  It  warms  my 
heart  knowing  I  have  made  someone. 


somewhere,  laugh.” 

3.  “It’s  an  outlet.  Allows  me  as  an 
editor  to  keep  a  hand  in  writing.” 

4.  “Being  independent  of  subject 
matter,  deling  with  mostly  average 
people,  not  just  the  VIP.” 

5.  “The  ability  to  help.”  “The 
challenge.”  “The  freedom.” 

The  word  “freedom,”  in  various 
ways,  was  mentioned  most  often 
under  the  question,  “What  do  you  like 
most  about  the  job?” 

Or,  as  one  columnist,  only  partially 
in  jest,  put  it,  “Sharing  opinions  with 
1,000,000  readers.  And  recognition 
ain’t  bad.” 


Pioneer  Press 
adds  weeklies 

Pioneer  Press  recently  expanded  its 
coverage  of  the  suburban  communi¬ 
ties  surrounding  Chicago  with  the 
start-up  of  three  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Westchester  Herald,  Pioneer’s 
40th  weekly,  began  publishing  on 
March  12. 

In  February,  Pioneer  launched  the 
Buffalo  Grove  Countryside  and  the 
Wheeling  Countryside.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  replace  Pioneer’s  Countryside 
Reminder  News,  which  had  served 
both  communities  since  1977. 
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Hiring  patterns 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

In  fact,  many  newspapers  can  get 
away  with  it. 

Gregory  Favre,  executive  editor  of 
the  221,400-circulation  Sacramento 
Bee,  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
strength  of  the  trend.  But  he  noted 
that  most  editors  nowadays  are 
“inundated”  with  job  applications. 

“Part  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  journalism  schools  have  been 
absolutely  jammed  for  the  last  10-15 
years,”  he  said.  “That  means  in  the 
market  right  now  we  probably  have 
more  journalists  than  we  ever  had  in 
history.” 

“You’ve  got  a  lot  more  people 
available  who  might  be  competing 
with  the  graduating  students,”  said 
George  Lister,  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Register,  a  28,300- 
circulation  daily  in  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

Lister  doubts  the  trend  demon¬ 
strates  a  “lack  of  confidence”  in  jour¬ 
nalism  students.  Rather,  he  said, 
“Given  the  competitive  nature 
in  .  .  .  print  journalism  today,  you 
may  have  a  situation  where  the 
experience  factor  is  critical.” 

Sidney  Gross,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  and  mass 
communications  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  points  out  three  things  contri¬ 
buting  to  this  tilt: 

•  With  a  number  of  newspapers 
closing  or  consolidating,  there  are 
more  experienced  newspeople  in  the 
job  market.  A  paper  can  meet  its 
needs  by  hiring  them. 

•  Competition  from  other  media  is 
pressuring  newspapers  to  improve 
their  product  and  hire  better  people. 

•  Bigger  newspapers  pay  bigger 
salaries,  and  they  want  more  experi¬ 
ence  for  their  dollar. 

Gross  does  not  believe  the  trend 
toward  hiring  veterans  will  continue 


with  such  strength.  For  one  thing,  he 
says,  “we’re  running  out  of  mer¬ 
gers.” 

He  also  thinks  the  trend  is  dispro¬ 
portionate  and  that  journalism 
schools  “are  putting  out  good  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Those  two  things  he  says,  should 
encourage  some  reversal. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Hvistendahl,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  journalism  and 
mass  communication  at  Iowa  State 
University,  disagrees. 

The  trend  is  a  result  of  supply  and 
demand,  he  said,  pointing  out  that 
around  1970  there  was  a  shortage  of 
talent  for  newsrooms.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  many  papers  are  able  to  hire 
only  people  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves. 

Still,  he  notes  that  larger  papers 
often  “loot”  the  staffs  of  smaller 
ones. 

Hvistendahl  said  that  many  of  the 
people  who  were  hired  away  from 
other  newspapers  may  not  be  10-year 
veterans,  but  relative  newcomers 
with  one  or  two  years’  experience. 

Photographers  and  artists  followed 
a  different  hiring  pattern  than  the 

Maddox  and 
the  press 

Former  Georgia  Governor  Lester 
Maddox’s  opinion  of  the  press  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  official  portrait  which 
was  unveiled  recently  in  capitol 
rotunda  in  Atlanta. 

Maddox,  a  once-ardent  segrega¬ 
tionist  who  served  from  1%7  to  1971, 
stands  in  front  of  a  table  in  the  por¬ 
trait.  On  the  table  are  a  portrait  of  his 
wife,  two  peaches  and  a  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  is  wrapped  around  a 
dead  fish. 

“A  reminder  of  his  wit  involving  his 
opinion  of  the  press,”  said  artist 
Bruce  Hafley. 


reporters  and  editors.  Overall,  43.6% 
of  those  hires  came  from  other  news¬ 
rooms,  while  29.9%  came  directly 
from  college.  Most  of  the  beginning 
photographers  and  artists  hired  from 
colleges  —  62.5%  —  were  journal¬ 
ism  majors;  37.5%  came  from  non- 
journalism  programs. 

Internships  continue  to  show  their 
importance  in  the  hiring  process. 
Besides  the  obvious  practical  experi¬ 
ence  they  give,  internships  often 
function  as  the  industry’s  “pipeline” 
from  the  j-school.  The  biggest  papers 
made  9.5%  of  their  hires  last  year 
from  among  previous  interns.  The 
number  was  8%  for  papers  with  cir¬ 
culations  between  50,000  and  100,000 
and  10%  for  papers  between  25,000 
and  50,000. 


Wash.  Post  plans 
new  Sunday  mag 


The  Washington  Post  plans  to  de¬ 
but  its  new  Sunday  magazine  in 
September,  with  a  completely  new 
format  and  expanded  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

Regularly  appearing  sections  will 
include  Critic-At-Large  about  the 
style  of  metropolitan  Washington  life. 
Personal  Tech  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  technology  and  the  impact  on 
people’s  lives,  Inside/Out  about  the 
latest  in  home  design,  a  section  on 
cars  called  Dream  Machines,  and 
Fashion. 

The  new  design  focuses  on  simplic¬ 
ity,  clarity  and  accessibility  with  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  art  and  photographs. 
The  four-color  Washington  Post 
Magazine,  consumer  sized  at  814  inch 
by  1(P4  inch,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper. 
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Justice  Dept.  Antitrust  Division  officiai  teiis  editors: 

If  you’re  concerned  about  editorial  content,  stay  away  from  JOA’s 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  Antitrust  Division  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  that  critics  of  chains  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  quality  of  news 
coverage  should  be  wary  of  using  anti¬ 
trust  laws  as  a  way  to  compel  better 
editorial  content. 

Turning  to  antitrust  laws  “because 
news  concerns  invite  government 
regulation”  and  probably  violates  the 
First  Amendment,  said  assisstant 
Attorney  General  Douglas  Ginsburg. 
“I  would  urge  you  not  enlist  antitrust 
laws  in  your  cause.” 

Ginsburg  added  that  “decline  in 
editorial  quality  doesn’t  say  anything 
about  the  effect  on  competition”  of 
chain  ownership  in  a  market. 

The  federal  government  does  not 
have  a  national  newspaper  policy, 
Ginsburg  added,  “out  of  regard  for  the 
First  Amendment.”  He  said  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  considers  the  effect  on 
competition  of  newspaper  mergers  or 
shutdowns  on  a  market  by  market 
basis. 

He  also  cited  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
purchase  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  an  example  of 
a  newspaper  chain  acting  to  preserve 
competition  in  big  city  markets. 

Earlier,  Ben  Bagdikian,  dean  of  the 
journalism  school  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  had  contended 
that  chain  ownership  tended  to  dimin¬ 
ish  editorial  quality  as  these  corpora¬ 
tions  “squeezed  surplus  profits”  in  an 
effort  to  meet  their  “national 
strategies.” 

Bagdikian  said  chain-owned  news¬ 
papers  have  23%  less  local  and  nation¬ 
al  news  than  independents,  but  he  did 
not  give  any  specific  examples  or  cite 
any  chains  by  name. 

He  also  said  that  since  major  chains 
have  boards  of  directors  consisting  of 
representatives  of  other  large  cor¬ 
porations,  the  chance  for  conflict  of 
interest  in  news  coverage  was  greater 
than  at  independents. 

Newspaper  analyst  John  Morton 
told  ASNE  that  eventually  “all  news¬ 
papers  of  much  consequence  would 
be  owned  by  large  corporations.” 

He  said  this  would  come  about  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  U.S.  economy  has 
historically  favored  large  corpora¬ 
tions  over  smaller  ones.  To  illustrate 


his  point,  he  recited  a  long  list  of  small¬ 
er  automobile  lines,  such  as  the  Pack¬ 
ard  and  the  Hudson,  which  fell  by  the 
wayside  in  competition  with  the  Big 
Three  of  Ford,  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors. 

“Concentration  of  ownership  has 
happened  to  everything,”  Morton 
said.  “The  forces  of  history  are  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  newspaper  owners.” 

Morton  did  warn  against  the 
tendency  by  large  corporations  to 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  short¬ 
term  gain  rather  than  long-term 
strategy. 

“Newspapers  which  survive  in  the 
long  run  are  those  which  make 
strategic  investments  in  editorial 
quality,”  he  said. 

The  major  issue  of  chain  ownership 
“is  not  whether  they  improve  news¬ 
papers,”  but  “who  will  control  these 
corporations  a  decade  from  now,” 
added  John  Seigenthaler,  publisher  of 
Gannett  Co.’s  Nashville  Tennessean 


and  editorial  page  editor  of  USA 
Today. 

Seigenthaler  said  all  large  media 
corporations  face  the  threat  of  being 
taken  over  by  individuals  who  do  not 
share  the  present  owners’  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
press’  adversarial  role  in  relation  to 
the  government. 

Newsprint  recycling 
deciined  in  1985 

Demand  for  waste  newsprint  for  re¬ 
cycling  dropped  last  year  as  did  de¬ 
mand  for  all  waste  paper,  according  to 
the  American  Paper  Institute. 

A  total  of  19.8  million  tons  of  paper 
were  collected  in  1985, 3%  less  than  in 
1984,  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  API’s  paperboard  group, 
said  during  the  Paper  Week  confer-  i 
ence  in  New  York  recently.  I 
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INFLUENCE 

Toledo's  newspaper  has 
had  a  strong  community 
influence  for  150  years. 

Th  e  Blade  is  more  than  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  institution  . . .  investing  itself  in  the  economic, 
cultural  and  political  life . . .  working  to  set  priorities 
.  .  .  sparking  ideas  .  .  .  using  its  influence  to  help 
great  ihings  happen. 

Toledo  provides  it  with  a  dynamic  environment.  As 
headquarters  for  a  substantial  number  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  it  ranks  19th  among  Fortune  500  corporate 
headquarters  cities. 

Economic  vitality  is  enhanced  by  such  world  leaders 
as  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Dana  Corp.,  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corp.  (headquarters  tower  pictured), 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Co.,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co., 
Sheller-Globe  Corp.,  Tecumseh  Products  Co.,  and 
Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  And,  while  Marathon  Oil 
Co.  is  no  longer  on  the  Fortune  list  because  of  a 
takeover  by  U.  S.  Steel,  corporate  headquarters 
remain  within  the  Toledo  ADI. 

The  Blade’s  strong  influence  makes  it  a  good  catalyst 
for  community  achievement.  It’s  an  influence  we 
share  with  advertisers  in  our  14-county  market.  Sun¬ 
day  coverage,  82%;  daily  coverage  67%. 

Mthe  blade 

TiHF  One  Ot  America 's  Great  Newspapers 

541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660 
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Editors/publishers 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

when  he  was  an  AP  bureau  chief.  “An 
AP  person  needs  to  know  what’s 
going  on  throughout  the  newspaper  in 
order  to  know  where  the  AP  fits  into 
that  mix.” 

Tom  Johnson,  in  a  sense,  began  his 
training  to  be  a  publisher  when  he  was 
in  high  school  and  worked  as  a  sports 
stringer  for  the  Macon  Telegraph. 

“Peyton  Anderson,  the  publisher, 
and  (editor)  Bill  Ott  were  a  wonderful 


Murphy  made  a  “policy 
decision”  to  bring  f^ple 
from  the  editorial  side 
into  general 
management 

set  of  advisors  for  my  career  deci¬ 
sions,”  Johnson  said.  They  not  only 
convinced  him  to  “set  long  term  goals 
to  prepare  myself  for  general  manage¬ 
ment,”  Anderson  first  paid  Johnson’s 
way  through  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  where  he  earned  ajournalism  B.  A. 
and  then  sent  him  to  Harvard  for  an 
MBA. 

After  graduate  school,  Anderson 
put  Johnson  to  work  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  circulation  department. 

“Since  then.  I’ve  tried  to  immerse 
myself  in  the  operations  side,”  he 
said. 

Johnson  later  won  a  White  House 
Fellowship  and  worked  as  an  aide  to 
Bill  Moyers  when  he  was  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  press  secretary.  He  then 
was  an  executive  vice  president  of 
Texas  Broadcasting  before  joining  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  as  editor  in  1973. 
In  1975,  Johnson  became  the  Times 
Herald’s  publisher. 

“In  Dallas,  I  rode  trucks  with  the 
circulation  people  and  spent  time  in 
almost  all  the  operational  depart¬ 
ments,”  Johnson  said. 

In  putting  together  their  own  man¬ 
agement  teams,  these  publishers  said 
they  looked  for  talented  people  from 
all  departments.  However,  they  also 
said  they  try  to  give  editors  at  their 
papers  the  opportunity  to  move  into 
general  management. 

Davies,  for  example,  took  Henry 
Scott,  a  features  editor,  and  made  him 
his  assistant  for  a  year.  Now,  Scott  is 
the  Courant’s  marketing  director. 

“He  had  no  business  background, 
but  he  did  have  a  wide  range  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  a  keenly  analytical  mind,” 
Davies  said. 

He  added  that  the  analytical  pro¬ 


cess  which  enables  a  journalist  to  first 
gather  information  and  then  cut  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  to  formulate  the 
lead  of  a  story  can  also  be  applied  to 
management  decisions. 

“How  do  you  write  the  story;  how 
do  you  solve  the  problem  —  the  two 
are  parallel,”  he  said. 

Murphy  made  a  “policy  decision” 
to  bring  people  from  the  editorial  side 
into  general  management. 

“We  believe  that’s  critical,  to  have 
a  mixture  of  business  and  editorial 
people  making  the  executive  deci¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

“A  newspaper  works  best  if  it  has  a 
lot  of  different  perspectives,”  com¬ 
mented  Lawrence.  “Senior  people 
come  from  all  departments.  I  see  my 
job  as  hiring  first-rate  people  and 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  grow.” 

But  Lawrence  also  feels  that  the 
basic  journalism  training  of  “gather¬ 
ing  facts  and  transmitting  them  to 
people”  also  provided  the  basis  for 
good  management  skills. 

“I  really  don’t  think  management  is 
much  different  from  that.  If  you 
gather  the  facts  and  try  to  be  fair,  you 
ought  to  make  pretty  good  deci¬ 
sions.” 

“You  need  strong  people  from  all 
departments  participating  in  manage¬ 
ment,”  Osborne  said.  “We  all  work 
together.  There  aren’t  any  fiefdoms 
or  artificial  walls.” 

But  Laventhol  remarked  that  he 
sought  people  from  the  business  side 
for  his  top  management  team.  “Given 
my  editorial  experience.  I’d  rather 
not  have  my  business  people  be  an 
experiment  like  me.  I  want  them  to 
run  the  business.” 

“There  aren’t  many  editorial  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  go  into  general  man- 


“You  need  strong 
people  from  all 
departments  participating 
in  management,” 

Osborne  said.  “We  all 
work  together.” 


agement,”  said  Black.  However,  he 
does  include  editorial  executives  in 
his  weekly  meetings  with  department 
heads. 

Though  so  much  of  their  time  is 
spent  dealing  with  business  matters, 
all  of  the  publishers  said  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  a  strong  interest  in 
editorial  operations. 

“The  editors  here  don’t  feel  their 
victims  of  benign  neglect,”  remarked 
Black,  but  he  added  the  “corporate 
officers”  at  Knight-Ridder  also 
“advised  me  not  to  try  to  be  editor  of 


the  paper  but  to  concentrate  on  learn¬ 
ing  to  be  a  publisher.” 

Yet,  Black  does  have  “an  intense 
interest  in  the  editorial  product.  I 
spend  a  lot  of  my  time  on  it .  .  .  make 
suggestions  about  content,  overall 
direction.  During  the  budgeting  pro¬ 
cess  I  put  my  fingerprint  on  every¬ 
thing.” 

“I’m  in  the  newsroom  everyday,” 
said  Murphy.  “I  don’t  tell  how  to  play 
stories,  but  I  care  a  good  deal  about 
how  we  recruit  and  hire  editorial 
talent.” 

Having  the  titles  of  editor  and 
publisher  “comes  in  very,  very 


‘There  aren’t  many 
editorial  people  who  want 
to  go  into  general 
management,”  said 
Black. 

handy,”  noted  Davies,  when  he 
wants  to  get  involved  in  editorial  mat¬ 
ters.  “It  lets  me  roam  the  entire 
building  without  problems.  There’s 
no  squeals  (in  the  newsroom)  that  the 
publisher  is  meddling.” 

Hoge’s  main  involvement  with  the 
news  side  is  to  set  “broad  policy 
lines  .  .  .  how  much  editorial  space 
and  where.  I  set  the  direction  for 
someone  else  to  execute,  and  then  I 
monitor  to  see  it  stays  on  course.” 

None  of  these  publishers,  however, 
have  dismantled  the  wall  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  newsroom  from  the  business 
operations.  Most  of  them  operate  by 
having  a  general  manager  report  to 
them  about  business  functions  and 
the  top  editor  keep  them  informed  of 
editorial  developments. 

“You  still  have  the  traditional  and 
important  separation  of  the  news  side 
from  the  business  side,”  summed  up 
Lawrence.  “But  no  one  is  going  to  be 
poisoned  by  knowing  how  other  peo¬ 
ple  work.” 

N.D.  daily  drops 
its  p.m.  edition 

The  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.’s  only 
dailj?  newspaper,  plans  to  cease  pub¬ 
lishing  its  afternoon  editions  June  2  to 
concentrate  on  producing  morning 
paper. 

The  Forum  now  publishes  three 
morning  editions  and  two  afternoon 
editions  Monday  through  Friday.  The 
paper  publishes  morning  editions 
only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  move  will  affect  less  than  half 
of  the  Forum’s  subscribers. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  four  zoned 
morning  editions. 
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Garden  State  Newspapers  add  some  more 

Singleton-Scudder  group  acquires  two  NJ.  dailies  from  Ailbritton; 
brings  to  seven,  the  number  of  papers  they  own  in  NJ.  and  22  overall 


By  George  Garneau 

Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
agreed  to  buy  the  New  Jersey  daily 
newspapers  The  News  of  Paterson 
and  The  Dispatch  of  Union  City  from 
Ailbritton  Communications  Co.  for 
an  undisclosed  sum. 

The  deal,  involving  several  former 
Ailbritton  executives,  will  give  Gar¬ 
den  State  and  an  allied  company 
seven  dailies  in  New  Jersey.  It  makes 
Garden  State  —  known  for  buying 
failing  newspapers  and  firing  em¬ 
ployees  to  cut  costs  —  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  competitive,  but 
potentially  lucrative,  northern  New 
Jersey  market. 

The  News,  Dispatch  and  three 
other  area  papers  acquired  during  the 
last  year  by  Garden  State,  have  been 
unable  over  10  years  or  more  to  halt 
plunging  circulation  figures  and 
attract  more  advertisers. 

One  of  Garden  State’s  owners,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Singleton,  ran  Allbritton’s 
newspaper  division,  including  the 
Dispatch  and  the  News,  before  leav¬ 
ing  to  form  his  own  company  with 
Richard  Scudder. 


“Production  people  will 
decrease,  obviously,  but 
that  will  probably  be  the 
only  decrease,”  Singleton 
said. 


By  consolidating  production  func¬ 
tions,  sharing  editorial  copy,  and 
combining  ad  sales  of  the  News  and 
the  Dispatch  with  its  recently- 
acquired  North  Jersey  papers  —  the 
Daily  Journal  in  Elizabeth,  North 
Jersey  Herald-News  in  Passaic  and 
North  Jersey  Advance  in  Roxbury  — 
Garden  State  hopes  to  compete  with 
the  expansion  of  the  state’s  leading 
papers,  including  the  statewide  Star- 
Ledger,  based  in  Newark,  and  The 
Record,  based  in  Hackensack,  which 
has  grown  into  a  circulation  leader  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

“By  putting  together  in  one  strong 
company  the  management,  marketing 


and  production,  it  creates  a  very 
strong,  attractive  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,’’  said  Singleton.  “You’re  not 
selling  40,000  circulation,  you’re  sell¬ 
ing  180,000.’’ 

Singleton  refused  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  sale  or  the  financial 
health  of  the  newspapers. 

Garden  State  Newspapers  of 
Woodbury  is  owned  by  Scudder, 
whose  family  for  generations  owned 
the  now  defunct  Newark  Evening 
News;  Singleton,  former  Ailbritton 
executive,  who  once  ran  the  News 
and  Dispatch;  and  40%  by  Media 
General  Inc.,  the  Richmond,  Va., 
company  that  acquired  the  Newark 
Evening  News  from  the  Scudder  fami¬ 
ly  before  it  folded  in  1970. 

Garden  State  Newspapers,  formed 
in  1983  when  Sin^eton,  34,  quit  as 
president  of  Ailbritton  newspapers, 
has  established  a  legacy  of  buying 
clusters  of  small,  struggling  newspa¬ 
pers  and  cutting  costs  by  eliminating 
jobs  and  other  money  saving  mea¬ 
sures. 

When  it  took  over  the  Herald-News 
last  year,  union  contracts  were  can¬ 
celled,  more  than  a  dozen  editorial 
staffers  were  fired,  reporters  were 
assigned  clerical  tasks  and  news 
quotas  were  imposed,  according  to 
former  staff  members.  Major  staff  re¬ 
ductions  were  reported  at  other  news¬ 
papers  the  company  took  over. 

Singleton  said  the  purchase  would 
make  Garden  State  the  largest  chain 
in  the  state,  with  seven  dailes,  and  the 
second  largest  advertising  buy,  with 
180,000  combined  circulation. 

Garden  State  last  year  bought  the 
Herald-News  and  Advance  from  Aus¬ 
tin  Drukker  and  the  Daily  Journal 
from  Hagedone  newspapers. 

The  deal  with  Ailbritton  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  in  May  or  June  after 
the  April  10  signing  of  an  agreement  to 
buy. 

The  acquisitions  bring  Garden 
State  Newspapers’s  holdings  in 
northern  New  Jersey  to  five  daily 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  180,000.  With  Glouces¬ 
ter  Co.  Times  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by 
Scudder  and  Singleton  and  publishes 
two  dailies  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
the  Gloucester  County  Times  in 


Woodbury  and  Today’s  Sunbeam  in 
Salem  and  four  in  northeastern  Ohio, 
the  family  of  newspapers  has  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  in  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
ceeding  215,000  daily. 

With  the  purchase,  announced  last 
month,  of  seven  Harte-Hanks  daily 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan 
and  Washington,  the  Scudder  and 
Singleton  group  will  have  a  total  of  22 
dailies  circulating  more  than  500,000 
papers  daily. 

The  sale  of  the  Dispatch  and  News, 
which  were  purchased  by  Ailbritton 
in  1977,  is  being  called  an  assets  sale, 
meaning  the  publishing  companies 
are  not  being  sold,  nor  are  their 
obligations.  The  buildings,  equipment 
and  most  other  assets  will  change 
hands. 


Under  a  new  system  of 
cooperation,  editorial 
departments  would  share 
stories,  and  advertising 
would  be  sold  separately 
and  in  combination. 


The  acquisition  of  the  News,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  means  the 
group  now  has  two  major  dailies  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  same  market.  The 
Herald-News  also  circulates  in  the 
area. 

Singleton  said  the  sale  agreement 
was  submitted  to  and  cleared  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
said  the  agency  had  “no  problem” 
with  the  purchases,  which  were  re¬ 
ported  under  requirements  of  the 
Harte-Rodino  Act  at  least  30  days  be¬ 
fore  the  purchase.  The  filings  were 
not  released  by  either  agency. 

Malcolm  Borg,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Record,  said 
lawyers  there  were  studying  whether 
the  merger  would  violate  antitrust 
laws.  The  Record  also  circulates  in 
some  of  the  same  area  as  the  News 
and  Herald-News. 

(Continued  on  page  139) 
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Chapman 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

“Yeah,  it  was  basically  volun¬ 
tary,”  Chapman  recalled.  “But  the 
tour  then  was  being  changed  from  25 
to  30. 1  had  the  choice  of  going  home 
(permanently)  after  27  or  going  home 
(for  leave)  at  25  and  volunteering  to 
fly  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  becoming 
a  group  (squadron)  commander. 

“I  decided  to  take  the  bird  in  the 
hand.  Of  course,  the  prospect  of  being 
commander,  in  charge  of  some  1,600 
people,  had  some  appeal  for  a  23- 
year-old.  It  was  not  all  done  out  of 
noble  patriotism.” 

After  the  war.  Chapman  rejoined 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  newspapers, 
again  becoming  a  jack-of-all-trades. 
He  worked  as  a  reporter,  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  a  while,  and  spent 
time  in  collections. 

But  in  1948,  he  was  made  business 
manager  —  and  from  that  point  on 
Chapman  would  make  his  mark  on  the 
industry  from  the  business  side. 

He  left  the  family  papers  in  1953  to 
become  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  for  four  years. 

Remaking  a  paper 

In  1957,  Chapman,  who  had  a  25% 
interest,  joined  a  group  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  businessmen  in  buying  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and  the 
Savannah  Evening  Press. 

To  say  that  they  were  sickly  papers 
at  the  time  would  be  to  give  them 
credit  they  didn’t  deserve. 

“They  were  inconceivably  bad,” 
Chapman  said  bluntly.  “The  Savan¬ 
nah  newspapers  were  about  as  bad  as 
any  papers  printed  in  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  —  in  fact,  they  were  not  really  in 
the  20th  Century.” 

Consider  this:  The  press  run  for  the 
Sunday  paper  ended  between  10:30 
and  11:00  —  Sunday  morning. 

And  the  weekday  morning  pages 
were  sometimes  just  as  bizarre.  The 
first  edition  always  had  24  pages  — 
the  first  24  pages  that  got  made  up.  So 
half  of  the  classified  ads  might  make 
it,  or  a  sports  page  might  be  followed 
by  a  news  page,  followed  by  another 
sports  page. 

“As  far  as  editorial,”  Chapman 
recalled,  “they  did  not  have  an 
Atlanta  bureau,  no  one  on  education 
— they  didn’t  even  have  a  food  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Chapman  and  his  group  injected 
capital  into  the  operation,  but  it  was 
largely  Chapman  himself  who  gave 
the  newspaper  its  professionalism. 

The  results  after  three  years  of 
effort:  “Circulation  increased  nicely. 


linage  increased.  Profit  tripled  or 
quadrupled  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  one  of  those  great  times  when 
both  readers,  advertisers  and  owners 
came  together  to  benefit,”  Chapman 
said. 

Joins  Knight 

In  1960,  Chapman  joined  the 
Knight  organization,  which  14  years 
later  would  merge  with  Bidder  News¬ 
papers  to  become  Knight-Ridder.  At 
the  time,  the  organization  had  five 
newspapers  in  four  cities,  operating  in 
what  he  describes  as  a  “kind  of  loose 
conferation.” 

“Jack  and  Jim  Knight  felt  the 
need”  to  tighten  the  organizational 
structure.  Chapman  says,  “and  I  was 
fortunate  to  join  them  at  a  very  propi¬ 
tious  time.” 

Beginning  as  Jim  Knight’s  assis¬ 
tant,  Chapman  quickly  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
and,  in  1969,  was  made  president  of 
the  newspaper  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers. 

In  1983,  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  which 
publishes  29  dailies. 

A  newspaper  booster 

Along  the  way.  Chapman  was 
active  in  the  newspaper  industry.  In 
1975-77,  in  fact,  he  was  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Chapman  has  special  praise  for  the 
ANPA,  which  he  calls  “a  vei7  useful 
organization  to  help  the  industry 
coalesce  around  important  issues.” 

“One  of  those  is  the  old  and  contin¬ 
uing  dispute  over  postal  rates. 

“I’d  hate  to  think,”  Chapman  said, 
“how  we  would  be  as  an  industry  if 
ANPA  had  not  worked”  on  the 
numerous  postal  rate  problems  that 
have  emerged. 

Chapman  vows,  too,  to  continue 
work  on  the  so-called  “diversity  prin¬ 
ciple”  that  has  successfully  pre¬ 
vented  AT&T  and  other  operating 
systems  from  entering  electronic 
media  ventures. 

“The  idea  is  that  the  carriers  —  the 
telephone  company,  AT&T  —  don’t 
have  an  ownership  (in  ventures  like 
videotex).  That’s  a  sound  philosophy 
and  one  that  has  been  accepted  by 
Congress.  I  think  it  was  an  important 
milestone  for  the  ANPA.” 

Videotex  future 

Knight-Ridder  has  had  its  own 
problems  with  the  electronic  media. 
Just  last  month,  the  chain  shut  down 
its  Viewtron  system  in  southern  Flor¬ 
ida,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  vid¬ 
eotex  projects  undertaken  by  news¬ 
papers.  The  company  had  at  first  tried 
to  market  a  dedicated  system  that 


required  consumers  to  buy  a  special 
—  and  fairly  expensive  —  terminal. 

That  decision  slowed  acceptance, 
and  subscribers  increased  only  a  little 
about  six  months  ago  when  Viewtron 
finally  was  made  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers  with  ordinary  home  compu¬ 
ters. 

However,  Chapman  says  he  sees 
good  news  as  well  as  bad  in  the  failure 
of  Viewtron. 

Though  it  may  not  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  entrepeneurial  opportunities  for 
newspapers.  Chapman  said,  neither  is 
it  a  medium  that  —  as  some  said  — 
will  replace  the  newspaper. 

“We  got  into  videotex  in  the  first 
place  because  we  thought  it  might  be  a 
very  formidable  comptetitor  and  one 
we  wanted  to  find  out  about,”  Chap¬ 
man  said. 

“As  it  turned  out  videotex  is  not  as 
viable  as  people  thought  it  would  be. 
It  will  probably  be  around,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  significant  threat  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  more  like  a  citizen’s 
band  .  .  .  kind  of  hobbyist  thing,”  he 
added. 

In  fact.  Chapman,  in  general, 
seems  to  have  an  optimistic  outlook 
when  he  talks  about  newspapers. 

On  press  freedoms,  for  instance,  he 
says,  “I  don’t  think  our  freedoms  are 
under  any  particular  assault  at  this 
time.  Mostly  today  the  public  seems 
generally  to  appreciate  what  we  do.” 

Chapman  and  his  wife,  Betty,  have 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Dennis  (Dale) 
Webb  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  (Chris)  Hil¬ 
ton.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Miami. 

ASNE  to  file 
brief  in 

espionage  case 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  voted  on  April  12  to  submit  a 
“friend  of  the  court”  brief  to  the  4th 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  Samuel  Coring  Morrison,  who 
was  convicted  of  violating  the  U.S. 
espionage  laws. 

Richard  Schmidt,  counsel  to 
ASNE,  said  the  brief  will  focus  on 
press  concerns  in  the  case,  but  added 
it  was  too  early  for  him  to  be  specific. 

The  board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  will 
decide  whether  to  file  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  at  its  meeting  on  April  19. 

Morrison  was  convicted  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  espionage  laws  after  he  pro¬ 
vided  Jane’s  Defense  Weekly  with 
classified  information  about  the 
Soviet  navy.  The  case  generated  con¬ 
troversy  because  although  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  classified,  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  published  elsewhere. 
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Legally  speaking 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

In  Waller,  the  defendant  demanded 
public  access  to  his  pretrial  suppres¬ 
sion  of  evidence  hearing. 

In  both  cases  the  Court  declared 
that,  to  justify  closure  of  these  pretrial 
proceedings: 

•  There  must  be  an  “overriding 
interest”  that  will  be  prejudiced  by  an 
open  hearing. 

•  The  closure  must  be  “narrowly 
tailored”  to  protect  that  interest. 

•  The  judge  must  consider  reason¬ 
able  alternatives  and  must  make 
adequate  findings  to  support  closure. 

If  those  are  the  standards  set  by  the 
Court  in  Press  Enterprise  II,  the  press 
should  enjoy  continued  access  under 
its  qualified  constitutional  privilege. 

However,  just  as  important  as  the 
test  employed  will  be  the  strength  of 
the  opinion.  A  unanimous  decision 
(as  in  Press  Enterprise  I  and  Waller) 
with  firm  language  would  help  the 
press  in  state  courts  where  access  is 
sought  to  depositions,  documentary 
exhibits,  and  hearings  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases. 

Press  Enterprise  II,  therefore,  can 
do  more  than  merely  keep  the  court¬ 
house  door  open  to  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings  in  criminal  cases.  It  could  be  a 
highly  significant  victory  favoring 
openness  in  the  entire  trial  process. 


ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Thomas  Winship,  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  president  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists,  as  the 
“editor.” 

Daniel  Boies  of  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore,  New  York,  who  defended 
CBS  News  in  the  Westmoreland  libel 
suit,  will  play  the  defense  attorney.  A. 
Charles  Peruto  of  Peruto,  Ryan  and 
Vitullo,  Philadelphia,  is  the  plaintiffs 
attorney. 

William  Lambert,  a  retired  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  takes  on  the  role  of  expert 
witness. 

Record  earnings 
for  Telerate 

Telerate  Inc.,  the  New  York-based 
supplier  of  financial  information,  has 
reported  record  revenues  of  $45  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year  —  a  39%  jump  over  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Earnings  of  $8.4  million,  or  190  a 
share,  were  reported  for  th  same  per¬ 
iod,  which  ended  Dec.  31. 
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'Hate’  complaint 
is  dismissed 

The  Ontario  Press  Council  has  dis¬ 
missed  complaints  from  an  anti¬ 
apartheid  group  that  an  editorial  and 
column  in  the  Toronto  Sun  last  July 
amounted  to  “hate  literature.” 

In  its  complaint,  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition  of  Toronto  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Sun  commentary 
“contained  a  strong  bias  against  black 
South  Africans  .  .  .  were  so  pre¬ 
judiced  as  to  consist  of  hate  literature; 
and  willfully  promoted  hatred  against 
black  people.” 

Both  the  editorial  and  column  con¬ 
demned  the  apartheid  system,  but  de¬ 
fended  certain  South  African  policies. 

Calling  the  complaint  “the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  council  in  its  BVi  years,” 
the  press-monitoring  group  said  it 
“finds  no  evidence  that  the  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  information  that  it  knew  to  be 
false  or  misleading;  moreover,  (the 
council)  considers  that  the  Sun,  like 
any  Canadian,  is  entitled  to  express 
an  opinion  on  a  public  issue.” 

The  council — a  group  composed  of 
representatives  from  Ontario  news¬ 
papers  and  citizens  —  said  it  would 
offer  “no  opinions”  on  the  “hate  liter¬ 
ature”  charges,  noting  that  they  are,  if 
true,  subject  to  criminal  prosecution 
in  Canada. 


Denver  ' 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

five  quiet  minutes  and  said,  ‘Look, 
tell  me  what  you  know  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  you’re  quoting.’  ” 

The  result,  Gordon  said,  “was  one 
of  the  most  painful  things  the  Denver 
Post  has  ever  had  to  do.” 

She  denied  that  the  paper  failed  to 
give  Continental  enough  time. 

“We  tried  to  reach  them.  They 
finally  talked,  but  they  made  every 
attempt  to  kill  the  story.” 

Dubroff,  who  is  35  and  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  in  journalism  from  Columbia 
University,  said  he  and  his  editors 
needed  to  decide  whether  to  say  if  the 
fuel  savings  program  was  controver¬ 
sial  or  hazardous. 

“I  don’t  think  that  decision  was 
ever  made  in  a  collective  way.  The 
story  that  I  started  out  working  on 
said  that  the  program  was  controver¬ 
sial.  The  story  that  appeared  implied 
quite  strongly  that  it  was  wrong.” 

Supplement  Is 
10  years  old 

El  Miami  Herald,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  supplement  to  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  recently  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary. 
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Advice  to  owners 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  Bingham  family’s  failure  to 
satisfy  Sallie’s  demands,  Shaw  said, 
resulted  in  Barry  Bingham  Sr.  decid¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  company  entirely. 

“We  brought  the  thing  to  head,” 
Shaw  said  of  Ansbacher’s  represent¬ 
ing  Sallie  Bingham’s  interests.  The 
firm  put  a  value  on  her  shares  of 
between  $84  million  and  $92  million, 
wiih  all  the  family  holdings  being  val- 


More  intra-family 
battles  are  on  the 
horizon,  with  Ansbacher 
being  in  the  thick  of 
some  of  them. 


ued  by  Ansbacher  at  between  $421 
million  and  $469  million. 

Sallie  Bingham  was  prepared  to  sell 
her  shares  to  the  company  for  $42 
million,  or  a  50%  discount,  Shaw  said. 
The  family’s  last  counter-offer  was 
around  $32  million. 

The  Binghams  would  have  had 
little  trouble  meeting  Sallie’s  price, 
Shaw  believes.  He  said  the  family 
companies  have  $19  million  in  cash 
flow  and  another  $18  million  in  cash 
on  hand. 

“They  could  have  easily  borrowed 
the  money,”  he  said,  but  instead  they 
“made  the  mistake  of  thinking  the 
problem  would  go  away.” 

Ansbacher’s  valuation  of  the  Bing¬ 
ham  family’s  holdings  was  double 
that  estimated  in  1984  by  Lehman 
Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  (now  part  of 
Shearson-Lehman,  an  American 
Express  subsidiary). 

“Everyone  began  to  realize  what 
those  properties  were  worth,”  Shaw 
said.  “I  don’t  think  they  before 
believed  those  properties  could  be 
worth  so  much.” 

Shaw  added  he  is  “sure”  the  Bing¬ 
ham  family  properties  will  sell  for  the 
price  Ansbacher  put  on  them. 

When  the  family  failed  to  meet 
Sallie’s  price,  Ansbacher  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  a  buyer  on  the  outside. 
Shaw  believes  she  would  have  had  no 
trouble  finding  a  purchaser  for  her 
minority  holdings,  despite  the  fact 
that  her  father  controlled  95%  of  the 
voting  shares  in  the  companies. 

The  strategy,  he  said,  was  to  offer  a 
“two-stage  price.”  Sallie  would  sell 
her  shares  for  $42  million  immedi¬ 
ately,  with  an  agreement  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  would  pay  her  the  other  $42 
million  if  he  gained  control  of  the 


Bingham  companies  within  a  certain 
time  period. 

The  sale  strategy  presented  Barry 
Bingham  Sr.  with  the  prospect  that 
his  daughter  would  sell  her  shares  “to 
an  unfriendly,  aggressive  acquirer 
who  would  have  maneuvered  to 
acquire  the  rest  of  the  business,” 
Shaw  said.  “There’s  a  lot  of  tech¬ 
niques  to  make  oneself  disagreeable 
as  a  minority  shareholder.” 

Shaw  noted  that  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
another  Ansbacher  client,  first  took  a 
minority  position  in  the  Alton  Tele¬ 
graph  before  moving  to  acquire  the 
entire  newspaper  from  the  Cousley 
family.  However,  he  said  Ingersoll 
put  himself  into  a  position  to  purchase 
the  whole  business  “by  making 
friends”  with  other  shareholders. 

Shaw  remarked  that  Sallie  Bing¬ 
ham’s  minority  interest  paid  her  only 
$300,000  a  year  in  dividends.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that,  after  taxes,  she  should 
realize  over  $60  million  from  the  sale 
of  her  holdings.  Reinvested,  that  $60 
million  could  easily  produce  $6  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  income,  he  added. 

The  “finite  problem  of  dividends 
versus  income  from  reinvested  net 
profits  from  a  sale”  will  continue  to 
be  a  factor  in  motivating  minority 
shareholders  to  sell,  Shaw  said. 

At  many  family  owned  newspa¬ 
pers,  “one  or  two  people  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  the  responsibility, 
honor  and  glory  and  perks,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Those  left  out  only  have  the 
dividends.” 

Yet,  “those  who  do  all  the  work  are 
reluctant  to  pay  out”  larger  dividends 
to  “those  who  don’t.  There’s  no 
resolving  of  that.” 

The  matter  is  complicated,  Shaw 
said,  by  the  basic  “generational  con¬ 
flict”  that  results  as  the  descendants 


Shaw  said  it  is  “a  bad 
rap”  to  depict  Ansbacher 
as  deliberately  seeking  to 
bust  up  family-owned 
companies. 


of  the  original  owner  “proliferate.” 

More  intra-family  battles  are  on  the 
horizon,  with  Ansbacher  being  in  the 
thick  of  some  of  them. 

Shaw  said  that  the  firm  has  recently 
been  retained  by  a  woman  wanting  to 
sell  her  minority  interests  in  a  “multi- 
media”  company.  He  declined  to  give 
her  name,  saying  she  is  not  yet  ready 
to  announce  her  plans,  but  said  they 
would  be  “bigger  than  the  Bing¬ 
hams.” 

Ansbacher  is  also  representing 
Harry  Hoiles  in  his  so  far  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  to  buy  out  Freedom  News¬ 
papers.  Shaw  said  Hoiles’  latest  offer 


was  for  just  over  $1  billion,  with  a  net 
cost  of  around  $667  million  for  the 
two-thirds  of  the  company  he  does 
not  already  own. 

Ansbacher  was  recently  retained 
by  the  John  Day  Jackson  Trust, 
owner  of  the  New  Haven  Register  and 
Journal-Courier  to  put  a  value  on  the 
newspapers. 

Attorney  Herbert  Emanuelson  Jr., 
a  non-family  trustee,  said  the  evalua¬ 
tion  is  not  related  to  any  sale  plans. 
The  other  trustees  are  Lionel  Jackson 
Sr.,  and  his  son,  Lionel  Jr. 

However,  Shaw  noted  that  while 
the  Jackson  trust  has  only  three  trust- 


If  family-owned 
newspaper  companies 
can  find  any  comfort  in 
all  these  breakups,  it 
would  be  from  the  high 
prices  which  Shaw 
believes  are  going  to  stay 
that  way. 


ees,  there  are  numerous  trust  bene¬ 
ficiaries  “newly  interested  in  what  the 
value  is.  It  may  be  worth  more  than 
they  think.’’ 

Shaw  said  it  is  “a  bad  rap”  to  depict 
Ansbacher  as  deliberately  seeking  to 
bust  up  family-owned  companies. 

“If  people  want  a  service,  they 
come  to  the  place  where  they  think 
they  can  get  that  service  best  per¬ 
formed.” 

If  family-owned  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  can  find  any  comfort  in  all  these 
breakups,  it  would  be  from  the  high 
prices  which  Shaw  believes  are  going 
to  stay  that  way. 

“Newspapers  are  essentially  a  col¬ 
lector’s  business,  (and)  there’s  still  a 
lot  of  collectors.  No  one’s  dropped 
out  of  the  game  and  there’s  some  new 
ones,”  he  said. 

Some  new  “collectors”  cited  by 
Shaw  were  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  who 
bid  for  Pulitzer  Publishing;  the 
“(Dean)  Singleton-(Richard)  Scud- 
der”  combination  of  Garden  State 
Media;  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  who  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  bid  for  Multimedia  and  later 
acquired  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
from  the  Tribune  Co.  for  $176  million; 
and  Price  Communications,  which 
purchased  the  Red  Bank  Register  in 
Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  from  Capital 
Cities/ABC. 

In  evaluating  a  newspaper,  Shaw 
said  buyers  look  at  four  basic  factors: 
the  market,  reader  demographics, 
penetration  and  the  future  potential 
for  profits  under  their  ownership. 

“That  normally  breaks  down  to  a 
multiple  of  gross  revenues,”  he  said, 
rather  than  a  multiple  of  net  earnings. 
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Garden  State 

(Continued  from  page  135) 

Michael  Moore,  president  of 
Allbritton’s  newspaper  division,  said 
the  deal  “absolutely”  did  not  signal 
Joe  Allbritton’s  exit  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

The  remaining  Allbritton  newspa¬ 
pers  include  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  Daily  Standard-Observer  in 
Irwin,  Pa.,  and  Evening  News  in 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Singleton,  asked  if  Garden  State 
were  negotiating  for  or  planning  to 
buy  the  Times  or  other  Allbritton 
properties,  declined  to  comment. 

Industry  sources,  however,  feel 
strongly  that  Singleton  will  make  a 
deal  with  Joe  Allbritton  to  acquire  his 
remaining  newspapers  within  the  next 
year. 

According  to  Singleton,  the  News, 
Herald-News,  Dispatch  and  Daily 
Journal  would  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  separately.  They  would  be 
linked  together  through  joint 
production  facilities,  somewhat  like 
two  sets  of  Siamese  twins. 

Makeup,  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  morning  News  would  move  to 
the  afternoon  Herald-News,  and  the 
same  functions  for  the  morning 
Dispatch  and  afternoon  Daily  Journal 
would  be  combined,  though  at  which 
paper  had  not  been  determined. 
Allbritton  had  merged  makeup 
functions  for  the  News  and  Dispatch. 

Richard  Vezza,  publisher  of  the 
Dispatch  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Journal,  will  become  publisher 
of  both  when  the  merger  takes  place, 
Singleton  said.  Similarly,  Charles 
Jacobs,  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
News,  also  will  hold  the  same  title  at 
the  News. 

The  takeover,  as  Singleton 
described  it,  would  mean  the  loss  of 
about  half  the  production  jobs,  the 
most  heavily  unionized  of  the  four 
papers.  Most  likely  to  be  affected  are 
the  News  and  Dispatch. 

“Production  people  will  decrease, 
obviously,  but  that  will  probably  be 
the  only  decrease,”  Singleton  said. 

Editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  staffs  would  remain  at  the 
same  levels,  Singleton  said. 

Under  a  new  system  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  editorial  departments  would 
share  stories,  and  advertising  would 
be  sold  separately  and  in  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  same  cooperative  system 
could  spread  to  the  two  South  Jersey 
papers,  Singleton  said. 

Garden  State’s  five  papers  in  North 
Jersey  will  be  run  under  the  auspices 
of  North  Jersey  Newspapers,  headed 
by  John  Buzzetta,  a  former  Allbritton 


executive  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Garden  State.  Buzzetta  is  former 
publisher  of  the  Paterson  News  under 
Allbritton  and  was  there  during 
flare-ups  with  the  unions  a  few  years 
back. 

On  the  circulation  front,  the  lineup 
of  competitors,  according  to  figures 
from  the  1985  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book,  is  as 
follows:  the  Newhouse  chain’s 
Star-Ledger  leads  the  state  hands 
down  with  434,000  daily,  650,000 
Sunday.  The  Record  is  second  with 
150,000  daily,  219,000  Sunday.  (The 
owners  of  the  Record  recently  bought 
the  News  Tribune  in  Woodbridge, 
circulation  53,000.) 

The  existing  and  proposed  Garden 
State  papers  showed  the  following 
circulations:  News,  48,0(X);  Dispatch, 
35,0(X);  Herald-News,  61,000;  Daily 
Journal,  38,000;  and  Advance, 
12,0(X).  All  have  declined  drastically 
during  the  last  10  years. 

The  sale  comes  at  a  time  when 
Allbritton  was  being  forced  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  unionized  drivers  and  tvDoe- 
raphers  at  the  News  after  a  five-year 
legal  battle.  Under  Allbritton’s  ten¬ 
ure,  the  News  has  had  continuing 
labor  disputes  and  the  Dispatch  has 
been  the  scene  of  mass  firings  in  the 
newsroom  over  attempts  to  organize. 

Jerry  Cronin,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Un¬ 
ion,  which  represented  drivers  at  the 
Paterson  News  until  they  were  locked 
out  in  1981,  said  he  thought  Allbritton 
sold  the  papers  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  refusal  in  Januar>'  to 
hear  Allbritton’s  appeal  of  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruling  that 
News  management  unfairly  locked 
out  drivers  and  must  rehire  them  with 


back  pay. 

The  ruling,  according  to  union  offi¬ 
cials,  would  make  the  News  liable  for 
five  years  of  wages  and  benefits  to 
about  30  drivers  and  could  have  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

“We  think  that’s  the  reason  he’s 
selling  the  newspaper,”  Cronin  said. 

Marshall  Lippman,  NMDU  attor¬ 
ney,  said  that  negotiations  were 
underway  with  Allbritton  executives 
to  remedy  the  NLRB  ruling  and  that 
Allbritton  still  has  an  obligation  under 
the  NLRB’s  order. 

Lippman  said  that  under  case  law,  a 
new  buyer  also  is  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  remedy  any  unfair 
labor  practices.  So  the  sale  of  assets 
with  an  outstanding  NLRB  order 
“does  not  exonerate  the  new  owner 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  re¬ 
medy,”  he  said. 

Lippman  said  the  NMDU  had  a 
successor  clause  in  its  contract, 
obligating  new  owners  to  negotiate 
with  the  union. 

Plans  include  new  offset  printing 
presses  for  the  Dispatch  and  Daily 
Journal,  and  a  rebuilding,  possibly 
with  a  switch  to  flexography,  of  an  old 
letterpress  press  at  the  Herald-News, 
Singleton  said.  The  press  at  the  News 
would  be  sold. 

Publishers’  group 
to  change  name 

The  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.,  based  on  recom¬ 
mendations  at  a  board  of  directors 
meeting  at  the  end  of  last  year,  plans 
to  officially  change  its  name  to  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inc. 


CHAS.  T.  AlAIIV,  IISJC. 

Planning  Architecture  Engineering 
Construction  Management 


Serving  The  Newspaper  Publishing 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  160) 


ernment — and  we  all  know  how  often 
the  term  “national  security”  has  been 
abused. 

I  remember  shortly  after  the  Gren¬ 
ada  incident,  the  president  gathered 
with  the  press  in  a  congenid  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  in  brief  remarks  extolled 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  even  quoted 
Jefferson’s  familiar  saying  that  if 
given  the  choice  between  goverment 
and  newspapers,  he  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  choose  the  latter. 

“What  about  Grenada,”  shouted 
ABC’s  Sam  Donaldson. 


In  reality,  we  are  a 
transmission  belt  to  the 
people.  We  are  the 
buffers  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled. 


“Jefferson  would  have  lost  the 
war,”  Reagan  shot  back  with  a  big 
smile. 

“It’s  also  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  Secretary  Shultz,  not  the  Rus¬ 
sians  of  all  things,  who  called  for  a 
news  blackout  at  the  Geneva  summit. 

Every  president,  history  tells  us, 
has  had  his  troubles  with  the  press, 
dating  back  to  George  Washington: 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln  saw  the  press 
as  an  institution  of  mixed  benefits  and 
evil  results.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
relied  on  the  correspondents  return¬ 
ing  from  the  front  during  the  Civil  War 
to  bring  him  the  news  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  often  before  he  received  his  offi¬ 
cial  reports. 

It  also  happens  often  when  we 
wake  up  White  House  aides  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  tell  them  things 
they  never  knew. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  later 
became  deeply  disillusioned  with 
reporters,  once  said:  “For  my  part  I 
believe  there  ought  to  be  no  place 
where  anything  can  be  done  that 
everybody  does  know  about.” 

But  as  time  went  on  he  was  to  say 
that:  “The  foreign  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  not  to  be  speculated  upon  by  the 
press.”  But  reporters  charged  he  was 
saying:  “My  country  right  or  wrong.” 

In  our  press  room  at  the  White 
House  is  an  autographed  photograph 
from  FDR  which  reads:  “From  their 
devoted  victim.” 

Truman  was  in  many  ways  a  friend 
of  reporters,  and  especially  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  he  was  not  adverse  to 
sharing  a  bottle  of  bourbon  with  them. 
But  he  confessed  that  when  he  read 
history,  as  he  often  did,  and  learned  of 


the  fate  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Lincoln  and  others  at  the 
hands  of  the  press,  “I’m  comforted 
for  I’ve  had  it  easy  by  comparison.” 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  in 
many  ways  like  Reagan,  untouchable 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
Above  the  fray,  even  when  scandals 
involved  his  administration. 

John  F.  Kennedy  enjoyed  jousting 
with  reporters.  But  he  also  was  often 
enraged  with  them. 

In  1962,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  press.  “Well,”  he  said, 
I  am  reading  more  and  enjoying  it 
less  ....  I  think  they  are  doing  their 
tasks  as  a  critical  branch,  the  Fourth 
Estate,  and  I  am  attempting  to  do 
mine,  and  we  are  going  to  live 
together  for  a  period  and  go  our  sepa¬ 
rate  ways.” 

It  was  in  his  administration  that 
Pentagon  spokesman  Arthur  Sylves¬ 
ter  declared  that  the  government  had 
an  “inherent  right  to  lie  to  save  itself 
from  nuclear  disaster.”  I’ve  often 
thought  if  it  came  to  that  it  would  all 
be  moot  anyway.  Like  the  day  after. 

As  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  What  he 
said  is  unprintable.  Johnson  tried  his 
best  to  woo  the  press.  He  wined  and 
dined  us.  He  took  us  for  long  rides 
around  the  ranch,  took  us  into  his 
confidence,  asked  our  advice.  And 
what  did  we  do?  We  wrote  stories,  of 
course,  stories  he  did  not  appreciate, 
to  put  it  mildly. 

But  Johnson  was  a  spellbinder.  We 
were  mesmerized  by  his  brand  of  his¬ 
tory.  His  “can  do,”  have  to  have  it  all 
style.  We  suffered  too.  Our  feet 
ached.  We  bumped  into  light  poles 
walking  around  the  south  lawn,  yap¬ 
ping  at  LBJ’s  heels  as  he  spoke  in  a 
whisper  and  thoroughly,  if  not  sadisti¬ 
cally,  enjoying  our  plight.  We  dubbed 
those  press  conferences,  “The 
Bataan  Death  Marches.” 


. . .  during  the  war  he 
handed  the  Nazi  Iron 
Cross  to  a  columnist 
whose  views  he 
abhorred. 


And  when  Johnson’s  days  in  the 
White  House  were  ending,  he  was 
feeling  nostalgic  and,  as  always, 
wanted  company. 

After  a  diplomatic  reception  he 
gathered  up  a  group  of  newswomen 
and  took  us  to  the  family  quarters  for 
a  chat  and  a  drink.  We  had  always 
been  chided  by  press  secretary  Liz 
Carpenter  not  to  carry  our  big  steno 
notebooks  and  to  be  a  little  more 
dainty.  The  thundering  herd-dainty? 

Well,  I  decided  to  be  on  my  best 
behavior  and  indeed  carried  a  small 


notebook.  Soon  Johnson  was  telling 
us  the  most  fascinating  stories, 
insights  into  the  presidency,  gossip 
about  world  leaders,  his  observations 
on  leaving  the  White  House. 

With  Johnson  watching,  I  began 
writing.  Soon  I  had  filled  my  little 
notebook  and  was  grabbing  paper 
napkins  and  matchbooks  to  record 
this  first  draft  of  history.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  kept  coming  in,  trying  to  break  it 
up  with  a  “Now  Lyndon.” 

Finally,  Johnson  rose  from  his 
chair,  handed  each  of  us  a  gold  charm 
bracelet,  and  said  with  a  gleam  in  his 
eye,  “Now  you  know  —  that’s  all  off 
the  record.” 

Johnson  could  not  tell  the  truth  if 
his  life  depended  on  it.  He  used  to 


And  Reagan’s  press 
aides  say  we  can  cover 
an  event  if  we  can 
“guarantee”  it  wiii  get  on 
the  nightiy  news. 


complain  “y’all  have  the  First 
Amendment”  as  if  it  were  a  weapon 
against  presidents.  It  is. 

Richard  Nixon  once  looked  up  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  as  a  “pool”  of 
reporters  and  photographers  poured 
in  and  said:  “It’s  only  coincidental 
that  we’re  talking  about  pollution 
when  the  press  walks  in.” 

In  1984,  Nixon,  speaking  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  still  admitting  nothing  but 
errors  in  judgment,  said:  “I  have  no 
enemies  in  the  press.”  But  in  the  good 
old  days,  we  well  remember,  he  had 
his  enemies  list  and  his  plumbers  to 
ferret  out  leaks. 

Jimmy  Carter  always  seemed  to  be 
saying:  “Lord,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 

And  Amy  Carter,  soon  after  she 
moved  into  the  White  House,  looked 
at  the  reporters  and  cameramen  and 
whispered  to  her  mother:  “Mom,  do 
we  still  have  to  be  nice  to  them?” 

With  Reagan,  it’s  like  those  silent 
movies.  He  thinks  we  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard. 

And  when  the  Sandinistas  fired  on  a 
press  helicopter  many  months  ago, 
Reagan  quipped:  “There’s  some  good 
in  everyone.” 

And  a  military  man  in  the  Reagan 
National  Security  Council,  irritated  at 
a  report  that  he  was  going  to  China, 
said  that  the  reporters  should  be  lined 
up  against  a  wall  and  shot. 

Justice  Brandeis  said  that  “a  con¬ 
stant  spotlight  on  public  officials  les¬ 
sens  the  possibility  of  corruption.” 

I  often  think  of  newspapers  as 
shared  pain.  For  who  can  pick  up  a 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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paper  or  turn  on  the  television  news 
without  realizing  the  violence  and 
brutality  of  the  world  around  us.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  right  the  wrongs, 
the  injustices,  but  we  can  spotlight 
them,  and  should. 

In  some  ways  we  probably  do  com¬ 
fort  the  afflicted,  and  afflict  the  com¬ 
fortable. 

We  do  have  a  privileged  view  from 
the  bridge  as  reporters.  We  hold  the 
public  trust  as  much  as  any  public 
servant.  For  that  reason,  we  must 
always  try  to  be  responsible  and 
above  all  fair.  But  we  also  must  be 
vigilant  to  protect  our  freedoms. 

We  know  that  we  have  the  power  to 
ruin  lives  and  reputations.  It  is  a  bur¬ 
den  we  do  not  take  lightly.  From  a 
ringside  seat  we  view  with  compas¬ 
sion  all  mankind.  We  too  are  subject 
to  a  public  judgment.  Our  report  card 
is  on  the  front  page  every  day. 

I  have  found  through  the  years  that 
the  people  can  take  the  truth.  What 
they  can’t  take  is  lies,  deception, 
especially  from  our  government. 

Lincoln  said:  “Let  the  people  know 
the  facts  and  the  country  will  be 
safe.” 

I  believe  that.  And  I  believe  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  presidents  who 
have  life  and  death  power  over  all 
humanity  today.  To  keep  our  people 
informed  and  democracy  alive. 

New  TMC  product 
started  in  Wise. 

A  small  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  middle  of  the  Wisconsin 
Northwoods,  the  Rhinelander  Daily 
News,  has  begun  publication  and 
mailing  of  a  15-Zip  TMC  weekly 
called  Northwoods  Ad-Pak,  which, 
when  combined  with  the  7,000  net 
paid  circulation  News,  delivers  to 
most  residential  households  in  an  area 
roughly  the  size  of  Connecticut. 

According  to  publisher  Dick  Tim¬ 
mons,  the  main  attraction  of  Ad-Pak 
is  the  elimination  of  overlapping  sub¬ 
scribers.  To  do  that,  the  paper  has 
stopped  delivering  to  all  commercial 
and  business  addresses  and  box  num¬ 
bers. 

Advertisers  were  pitched  in  the 
early  fall  after  a  six-month  prepara¬ 
tion  of  names  and  addresses.  One 
problem  with  the  process  was  that  the 
change  in  postal  regulations  requires 
all  rural  addresses  to  carry  fire  num¬ 
ber  and  street  designation  rather  than 
the  more  familiar  RFD  number. 

The  process  took  a  long  time  to  put 
together,  but  help  came  from  a  large 
regional  business  that  supplied 
sequential  computerized  mailing  lists 
by  file  number  and  street  in  postal 
order. 


Changes  occur  at  U.  of  Missouri’s 
Foi  Center 


The  University  of  Missouri’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center,  which 
has  served  the  nation’s  media  since 
1958,  is  transferring  its  voluminous 
holdings  to  the  university’s  main 
library,  it  was  announced. 

However,  George  Kennedy,  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  which  has  administered  the  FOI 
Center,  said  it  will  still  deal  with 
media  requests  and  that  the  J-school 
will  keep  title  to  the  facility. 

Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  a  journalism 
faculty  member,  who  has  been  the 
Center’s  director  since  its  founding, 
will  continue  as  an  advisor,  Kennedy 
said. 

Kennedy  called  Fisher  the  Center’s 
“heart  and  soul,”  but  noted  that  at  67, 
Fisher  is  near  the  university’s  man¬ 
datory  retirement  age  of  70. 

“It  seemed  the  smart  thing  to  act 
now  while  Paul  is  still  around  to 
help,”  Kennedy  said. 

The  Center’s  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  clips  will  remain  housed  in 
the  J-school.  But  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  handled  by  regular 
journalism  library  personnel  instead 
of  the  FOI  staff,  which  is  being  dis¬ 
banded.  The  journalism  library  is  part 
of  the  university’s  main  library  sys¬ 
tem. 

Kennedy  said  the  FOI’s  budget  has 
been  $70,000  a  year,  of  which  $30,000 


came  from  contributions.  The  jour¬ 
nalism  school  will  continue  to  make 
up  the  difference,  he  added. 

The  FOI  Center  has  never  charged 
for  its  services  beyond  copying  and 
mailing  costs.  It  has  received  many 
requests  for  information  on  open 
meeting  and  record  laws  and  other 
FOI  matters  from  newspapers,  per¬ 
iodicals,  lawyers  and  scholars. 


. . .  requests  for 
information  wiii  be 
bandied  by  reguiar 
journaiism  iibrary 
personnei  instead  of  the 
FOI  staff,  which  is  being 
disbanded. 


Kennedy  said  the  FOI  Digest, 
which  has  about  a  700-circulation, 
will  become  a  section  in  the  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors’  Journal, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  3,800.  IRE 
also  is  headquarterd  at  the  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Center’s  publica¬ 
tions  program  will  cease,  however, 
according  to  Fisher.  These  reports  on 
FOI  problems  and  developments 
have  been  written  mainly  by  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  students. 


Sophisticated,  no  frills  research 
for  the  newspaper  industry: 

E&P  Research,  Inc. 

212  645-0396 

E&P  Research,  Inc.  is  ready  to  serve  your  newspaper’s 
research  needs  with  customized,  cost-effective  market  stud¬ 
ies. 

Call  or  write  us  today  for  more  information. 

E&P  Research,  Inc.  •  11  West  19  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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Angela  Lansbury  is  the 
tweedy,  brainy  Jessica 
Fletcher  in  cfe’s  hit 
‘Murder,  She  Wrote.’ 


WEEK  OF  APR  20— APR  26,  1986 


TV 


“TV  UPDATE  is  an  excellent 
combination  of  quality  editorial 
and  design.  It  provides  our 
readers  with  accurate  information 
that  is  easy  to  find.” 


Sandy  Oppenheimer,  Director  of  News,  Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  Pa. 


“TV  UPDATE  is  a  great  buy 
“It  gives  our  readers  complete 
program  information  and  our 
advertisers  a  cost-effectwe, 
well-designed  environment.” 


Jack  E.  Weaver,  Advertising  Director,  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Oh. 


“TV  UPDATE  has  been  with  us 
four  years,  and  we  have  been 
delighted  with  every  aspect 
of  its  performance.” 


Timothy  B.  Werner,  Publisher,  The  Sheboygan  Press,  Sheboygan,  Wi. 


Editors,  advertising  directors  and  publishers 
We  make  it  work  for  them.  And  weil  make  it  u 
for  you.  Call  TV  UPDATE's  Hal  Bauer  at  (212)  i 


TV 

UPDATE 


SYNDICATES 


Ann  Landers  discusses  her  long  career 

Eppie  Lederer  —  who  has  been  offering  advice  since  1955  —  taiks 
about  memorabie  coiumns,  societai  changes,  and  other  topics 


By  Tricia  Drevets 

With  an  estimated  85  million  read¬ 
ers,  Ann  Landers  has  a  huge  follow¬ 
ing.  But  “I  never  think  about  the 
number  of  readers,”  said  Eppie 
Lederer.  “I  just  write  the  column  as  if 
I’m  writing  for  my  parent  paper,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times." 

Lederer  said  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems  these  readers  write  her 
about  have  stayed  very  much  the 
same  over  the  past  three  decades. 
“The  main  problems  are  problems  of 
communication,  problems  of  author¬ 
ity,  and  problems  relating  with 
another  person,  whether  it’s  man/ 
wife,  parent/child,  sweethearts,  or  in¬ 
laws,”  declared  the  News  America 
Syndicate-distributed  advice  colum¬ 
nist. 

“Since  I  started  doing  the  column 
in  1955,  there  have  been  some  radical 
changes  in  our  society,”  she  added. 
“The  last  30  years  have  been  very 
stressful  for  Americans.  Change 
always  produces  stress.” 

Some  societal  changes  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  column 
include  sexual  promiscuity,  increased 
drug  abuse  (particularly  among  the 
young),  and  a  higher  divorce  rate, 
according  to  Lederer. 

“I  learn  from  the  mail;  the  readers 
tell  me  what’s  going  on,”  she  said. 

And  her  readers  learn  from  the  col¬ 
umn.  Last  year,  for  example,  in 
response  to  a  reader’s  letter,  Landers 
conducted  a  poll  asking  women 
whether  they  preferred  cuddling  to 
sex.  Some  130,0(X)  letters  later,  Lan¬ 
ders  had  her  answer:  most  women 
wrote  that  they  preferred  the  close¬ 
ness  and  comfort  of  cuddling.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world  covered  the 
story. 

“The  results  of  that  survey  didn’t 
surprise  me,”  admitted  Lederer.  “I’d 
been  hearing  that  (opinion)  from  my 
readers  for  a  long  time.” 

When  a  column,  such  as  the  sex  vs. 
cuddling  question,  triggers  such  an 

Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
freelance  writer  who  previously  pro¬ 
filed  columnist  Bob  Greene  and  car¬ 
toonist  Joe  Martin  for  E&P. 


Ann  Landers 

enormous  reader  response,  the  Ann 
Landers  staff  is  beefed  up  to  handle 
the  extra  work. 

On  a  normal  day  the  columnist 
receives  about  1,(X)0  letters.  The  mail 
is  opened  and  sorted  daily  by  two 
Sun-Times  workers.  Two  other 
employees  work  from  their  homes  to 
answer  letters  that  require  a  referral 
to  a  service  agency  (such  as  Alcohol¬ 
ics  Anonymous).  “The  column  is 
about  service,”  said  Lederer.  “These 
two  women  answer  the  letters  the 
way  I  would.  Every  letter  that 
includes  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  gets  a  response.” 

Lederer  also  has  four  office  assis¬ 
tants  who  work  directly  with  her  in 
planning  the  column  and  coordinating 
her  many  speaking  engagements. 

The  67-year-old  Lederer  said  she 
tries  to  prepare  two  weeks  of  columns 
at  one  time  for  syndication.  “I’m  con¬ 
stantly  reading  mail  —  in  the  bathtub, 
under  the  hair  dryer,  whenever 
there’s  15  minutes  or  more,”  she 
reported.  “I’ll  pull  out  letters  that 
have  column  possibilities  and  put 
them  together.  Not  all  of  them  pan 
out.  If  something  doesn’t  grab  me  — 
either  I’ve  done  it  before  or  it’s  not 
interesting  enough  —  I’ll  abandon  it 
for  the  column.” 

Lederer  said  she  also  looks  for 


offbeat  letters.  “Would  you  believe  I 
got  15,000  letters  on  how  to  hang 
toilet  paper?”  she  asked,  shaking  her 
head  in  amazement.  “If  the  column 
didn’t  have  humor,  though,  it  would 
be  just  too  depressing.  This  is  why  I’ll 
print  a  letter  on  whether  to  leave  the 
toilet  seat  up  or  down.  People  need 
the  levity.” 

The  columnist  said  she  never 
underestimates  her  readers’  intelli¬ 
gence.  “Anyone  who  thinks  the  mass¬ 
es  are  stupid  is  sadly  mistaken,”  she 
stated.  “If  I  print  something  a  great 
deal  of  readers  disagree  with,  I  pay 
attention.” 

And  readers  pay  attention  to  Ann 
Landers.  In  1971,  almost  one  million 
pieces  of  mail  hit  Capitol  Hill  in 
response  to  a  column  that  suggested  a 
National  Cancer  Act. 

“I  got  a  phone  call  from  Sen.  (Alan) 
Cranston,  who  got  60,000  letters,” 
Lederer  remembered.  “And  there 
was  a  sign  in  Sen.  Chuck  Percy’s 
office  that  said,  ‘Impeach  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders.’  The  senators  all  had  to  put  on 
extra  help  to  handle  the  mail.” 

The  National  Cancer  Act,  which 
made  $100  million  available  for 
cancer  research,  was  signed  into  law  i 
in  1972. 

Lederer’ s  part  in  bringing  about  the 
act  and  her  involvement  in  other 
health  awareness  topics  was  recog¬ 
nized  last  fall  when  she  became  the 
first  journalist  to  win  the  prestigious 
Albert  Lasker  Award.  The  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation  said  the  col¬ 
umnist  has  spent  the  past  30  years 
trying  “to  improve  the  physical  and 
emotional  health  of  the  American 
people”  and  that  she  “reaches  more 
people  in  a  single  day  than  any  doctor 
can  reach  in  a  lifetime.” 

Ann  Landers  is  known  for  her  to- 
the-point,  no-holds-barred  answers. 
“I  write  the  way  I  talk,”  Lederer 
explained.  “I’m  open,  frank,  some¬ 
times  blunt,  and  it  comes  across  in  the 
column  .  .  .  .” 

Landers  is  likely  to  tell  a  reader  to 
“kwitcher  bellyachin’,  buttercup”  if 
she  sees  fit,  and  she  often  advises 
women  who  are  contemplating  ending 
a  relationship  to  simply  ask  them- 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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WE'VE  WRAPPED  UP 
WHAT  YOUR  READERS  WANT 


More  than  1,500  publishers  across  the  country 
have  discovered  a  great  package  deal  with  Copley 
News  Service. 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  free-lance  story, 
they're  getting  a  package  of  columns.  Targeted  to 
what's  important  in  a  reader's  life.  Written  by 


professional  journalists.  Complete  with  art.  And 
available  camera-ready  or  via  high-speed  AP  or 
UPl  wire. 

Here's  a  glimpse  of  what  Copley's  got  under  wraps 
for  your  newspaper  this  year.  Many  of  the  following 
columns  are  available  in  several  mini-packages. 


Special  Ad  Packages.  Twenty- 
three  perennial  favorites,  includ¬ 
ing  Brides,  Car  Care,  Christmas 
and  Mother's  Day.  Seasonal 
guides  for  Home  Improvements. 
And  especially  topical  subjects 
like  Home  Technology.  Most  with 
25  articles  and  13  photos/ 
sketches. 

Political  Cartoons.  Witty  car¬ 
toons  and  editorials  that 
cover  the  political  spectrum 
daily.  Introducing  Gary 
Markstein,  Pat  Crowley, 

Dan  Shefelman  and  social 
lampoons  by  J.D.  Crowe. 
Seven  other  cartoonists, 
including  Steve  Kelley  and 
Ken  Alexander.  ^  ^  j 

Entertainment.  With 
David  Elliott's  photo-laced 
movie  reviews.  Paul  Taub- 
I  ieb's  video  views  and 
previews  of  the  hottest  h  1 

home  videos.  TV  and  pop 
celebrity  interviews.  George 
Christy's  Hollywood  hot  line  that 
tells-and  shows-all.  Plus 
Sharon  Benoit's  inside  scoop  on 
advertising. 


Food  and  Health.  A  healthy 
dose  of  nutrition,  fitness  and 
trends.  Including  Cook  It 
Light  by  Jeanne  Jones, 
home  entertaining,  micro- 
wave  and  vegetarian 
recipes,  15-minute  meals 
and  wine  reviews. 

Travel.  Featu  ri  ng  globe- 
trotting  writers  Philip  v  ^ 
Sousa,  Loreen  Arbus  and 
Norm  Chandler  Fox.  Ql); 

Destination  travel  and 
adventure  tales.  More  art  ,  - 
than  ever  before.  And  i  S 
Ann  and  Carl  Purcell's  --vA 

Vacation  Camera  with  easy  pic¬ 
ture-snapping  techniques  for 
everyone. 

Homes  and  Gardens.  Filled 
with  how-tos,  what's  news  and 
at-home  interviews  with  the 
rich  and  famous,  accompanied 
by  photos.  Real  estate  advice. 
Gardening  tips.  And 
architectural  plans  for 
Jy  the  newest  in  home 


The  Good  Life.  A  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  today's  go- 
getter.  Including  careers 
by  Natasha  josefowitz. 

^  Pam  Satran's  One-Minute 
Parent.  Polly  Bergen's 
twice-weekly  column.  Fashion, 
home  and  lifestyle  features.  Even 
a  column  for  better  sex. 


Tech  to  Go.  With  Martin  Porter, 
contributing  writer  to  CQ  and 
Rolling  Stone,  on  the  hot  tech 
products  from  sound  systems  to 
home  office  systems.  And  Dorthea 
Atwater's  Best  Bytes  for  living  hap¬ 
pily  with  a  personal  computer. 

A 

American  Scene. 

Newly  expanded, 

'  weekly  potpourri  of 
jnUpjW  Washin^on  news 
■"  ■f’'  and  op-ed  pieces  by 
Richard  Louv  and  Gregory  Fossedal. 
Plus  sports,  books,  arts,  leisure,  per¬ 
sonal  finance  and  travel.  Glossy 
photos/sketches  each  week. 


More  than  30  other  packages. 

Including  crosswords  and  games, 
comics  and  columns  like  horo¬ 
scopes  and  handwriting,  celebrity 
sports  talk,  senior  living  and  Jay 
Goldinger's  More  For  Your  Money. 


With  a  Copley  News  Service  package,  a  newspaper  revenues  today.  Call  Copley  News  Service  toll-free 
can  wrap  up  readers  easily.  And  a  publisher  can  make  at  800-445-4555  for  a  free  sample  of  our  packages, 
a  bundle  through  advertising  revenue.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  (619)  293-1818. 
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(Continued  from  page  144) 
selves,  “Are  you  better  off  with  him 
or  without  him?” 

She  said  many  readers  have  written 
back  to  tell  her  that  one  question 
helped  them  shape  up  their  lives. 

Lederer  noted  that  she  has  been 
able  to  better  advise  readers  going 
through  marital  problems  since  her 
own  1975  divorce  from  Jules  Lederer 
—  which  she  told  her  readers  about. 

“When  I  wrote  that  column,  I 
reckoned  with  the  possibility  that  it 
could  be  my  last,”  she  recalled.  “I 
didn’t  know  if  editors  would  want 
someone  who  couldn’t  keep  her  own 
marriage  together  giving  advice  to 
others.” 

The  columnist’s  readers  rallied 
around  her,  however,  and  she 
received  over  30,000  letters  of  sup¬ 
port.  “All  my  other  letters  are  shred¬ 
ded  immediately  after  being 
answered,  but  I’ve  kept  all  of  those 
letters,”  Lederer  said.  “They  were  so 
warm  and  supportive.” 

Lederer  faced  another  hurdle  in 
1982  when  a  reporter  doing  research 
noted  that  a  letter  to  Landers  in  1967 
was  identical  to  a  letter  she  had  read 
the  night  before.  The  reporter  began 
searching  and  ended  up  finding  33 
repeats.  A  few  papers  subsequently 
cancelled  the  column,  and  several 
more  suspended  publication. 

“The  whole  thing  was  just  stupid 
on  my  part,”  said  Lederer  in  retro¬ 
spect.  “People  always  ask  me  to 
repeat  certain  columns,  but  I  should 
have  identified  them  as  repeats.”  She 
stated  that  there  have  been  no  lasting 
repercussions  from  the  incident. 

Lederer  said  she  had  no  idea  what 
she  was  getting  herself  into  when  she 
entered  a  Sun-Times  contest  to  select 
a  new  advice  columnist  in  1955. 

“I  had  no  experience;  I’d  never 
worked,”  said  Lederer,  who,  along 
with  her  twin  sister  —  “Dear  Abby” 
columnist  Abigail  Van  Buren  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  —  was  bom  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  “My  first  editor, 
Larry  Fanning,  was  the  one  who 
really  taught  me  how  to  write.  I  owe 
him  a  tremendous  debt.” 

Lederer  has  no  plans  to  stop  doing 
the  column.  “People  usually  retire  to 
get  away  from  their  jobs,”  she 
declared.  “I  love  what  I’m  doing.  I 
wouldn’t  be  happy  doing  anything 
else.” 

The  columnist,  who  in  her  last  con¬ 
tract  obtained  the  rights  to  the  Ann 
Landers  name,  attributed  her  ability 
to  give  good  advice  to  being  a  “people 
person.” 

“I  really  care  about  what  happens 
to  people,  and  I  can  project  what  I 


feel,”  she  explained.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  anything  I  haven’t  talked 
about  in  the  column.  Anything  that’s 


By  David  Astor 

Six  “Doonesbury”  episodes  were 
pulled  this  week  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  because  of  content  critical  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

The  strips,  dated  April  14  through 
April  19,  featured  radio  announcer 
Mark  Slackmeyer  reading  a  list  of 
Reagan  appointees  who  resigned  or 
were  fired  because  of  legal  or  ethical 
misconduct  charges.  Slackmeyer 
entitled  his  radio  segment  “Sleaze  on 
Parade.” 

In  a  statement,  the  Times  said:  “It 
is  distasteful  to  us  and  we’re  sure  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  interrupt  a 
regular  feature  due  to  content. 

“Yet  it  is  also  our  responsibility  to 
guard  against  publishing  material  we 
know  to  be  overdrawn  and  unfair.  We 
feel  this  week’s  ‘Doonesbury’  grossly 
exaggerates  the  real  and  alleged  trans¬ 
gressions  of  many  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  appointees.” 

A  Times  spokesperson  said  readers 
phoned  to  complain  about  the  paper’s 
action,  but  wasn’t  sure  of  the  exact 
number  of  calls. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president  and  editorial  director  Lee 
Salem  stated  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
the  Times  was  the  only  paper  among 
Garry  Trudeau’s  approximately  880 
“Doonesbury”  clients  to  cancel  the 
episodes. 

“Doonesbury”  has  not  been  the 
only  syndicated  feature  pulled 
recently.  About  six  or  seven  papers, 
including  Newsday,  decided  to  drop 
the  new  question-and-answer  column 
by  sex  counselor  Dr.  Ruth  West- 
heimer. 

Newsday  managing  editor  Anthony 
Marro  said  his  paper  ran  the  column 


human.  I’ll  deal  with  it.” 

“And,”  Lederer  added,  “nothing 
surprises  me  anymore.” 


twice  and  received  more  reader  com¬ 
plaints  than  usual.  He  also  noted  that 
the  paper  found  itself  editing  the  fea¬ 
ture  so  heavily  that  there  was  “not 
much  left.”  It  was  the  questions  in  the 
column  getting  most  of  the  editing, 
reported  Marro,  who  called  West- 
heimer’s  answers  “very  careful.” 

King  Features  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Allan 
Priaulx  said  some  of  the  papers  that 
dropped  “Ask  Dr.  Ruth”  did  so 
before  publishing  even  one  column. 
He  noted  that  a  “vocal  minority”  of 
readers  from  these  papers  com¬ 
plained  after  seeing  pre-launch  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  feature. 

Priaulx  said  when  people  find  out 
more  about  Westheimer,  they  realize 
“she’s  a  serious  person  with  a  real 
rationale  for  writing  the  column.” 

Priaulx  said  “Ask  Dr.  Ruth,” 
which  started  February  14,  now 
appears  in  about  150  papers. 

In  another  example  of  reader  reac¬ 
tion,  over  3,000  people  responded  last 
month  when  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  asked  whether  it  should 
keep  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.”  and 
“Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  Smith”  or 
replace  them  with  “U.S.  Acres.” 

“Rex”  (by  Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and 
Tony  DiPreta  of  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate)  and  “Snuffy”  (by  Fred  Lasswell 
of  King)  received  3,013  votes  while 
“U.S.  Acres”  (by  “Garfield”  creator 
Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate)  got  41. 

A  huge  total  of  over  500  papers 
signed  “U.S.  Acres”  at  its  debut  last 
month,  but  it  often  takes  awhile  for 
new  comics  to  build  reader  loyalty. 
“Rex”  began  in  1948  and  “Snuffy”  in 
1919. 
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Second  of  the  six  episodes  pulled  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


‘Doonesbury’  dropped  for  a  week 

Dr.  Ruth,  ‘Rex'  are  also  in  the  news 
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We  give  your  readers  more  of  what  interests  them 
most— advice  on  personal  achievement 
and  how  to  improve  their  lifestyles. 


Top  writers,  hot  topics  from 
the  nation's  #1  source  of 
self-improvement  materials. 

Health.  Fitness.  Relationships.  Careers. 

These  are  the  topics  your  readers  think  about 
every  day  of  their  lives.  Now  you  can  satisfy 
their  need  for  personal  advice  and  lifestyle 
information— and  build  a  more  loyal  readership 
for  yourself  along  the  way.  All  you  need  are 
the  columns,  features  and  serializations  that 
come  from  the  nation's  #1  source  of  self- 
improvement  materials. 

Informational  Features  Syndicate  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  SyberVision  Systems,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  audio  and  video  publishers  of 
self-improvement  materials.  This  rapidly 
growing  $20  million  company  specializes  in 
topics  from  personal  achievement  and  health 
to  parenting,  marriage  and  sports  training. 

Informational  Features  Syndicate  is  dedicated 
to  becoming  one  of  the  leading  syndicates  in 
the  country.  We  have  the  resources,  the  exper¬ 
tise  and  the  knowhow  to  make  it  to  the  top  in 
the  business  of  editorial  information. 

Preparation  by  professionals. 
Editing  by  experts. 

Our  parent  company's  best-selling  programs 
are  based  on  the  current  research  of  leading 
authorities  in  their  respective  fields— including 
doctors,  scientists,  and  university  professors. 
Customers  pay  up  to  $90  for  these  programs— 
and  they  keep  coming  back  for  more. 

Now  Informational  Features  Syndicate  is 
drawing  upon  those  same  leading  authorities 
for  professionally  .prepared  material  that  lets 
you  tap  into  the  vast  market  for  self- 
improvement  among  your  readers.  In  addition, 
through  our  research  we've  developed  a 
network  of  experts  to  provide  you  with  top- 
quality  features  on  a  wide  variety  of  self- 
improvement  subjects. 

Choose  from  in-depth  feature-length  articles, 
lively  weekly  columns  and  serializations  of 
new-release  and  best-selling  books  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  is  written  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject  and  edited  by  a  seasoned  staff  of 
newspaper  professionals. 

Readers  find  our  materials  refreshingly  easy 
to  read— even  when  the  subject  is  complex.  We 
know  the  importance  of  keeping  people  enter¬ 
tained  even  as  they  benefit  from  sound  advice 
on  health,  fitness,  careers  and  relationships. 


The  Seli^Improvement  Syndicate 

The  first  syndicate  dedicated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  fast-growing  self- 
improvement  marketplace. 

Our  columns  and  columnists. 

The  High  Pereormance  Manager, 

By  Dr.  Wa^n  Bennis. 

This  straight-talking  weekly  business 
column  oners  solutions  to  today's  tough 
management  problems.  A  question-and- 
answer  section  focuses  on  specific  manage¬ 
rial  situations,  including  how  to  deal  with 
problem  employees,  how  to  create  a  more 
productive  staff,  and  how  to  develop  the 
leadership  qualities  every  manager  needs  to 
make  an  impact  on  his  or  her  organization. 
Written  by  top  management  consultant  Dr. 
Wanen  Bennis,  Professor  of  Management  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  a 
former  teacher  at  Harvard  and  MIT,  and  an 
advisor  to  the  past  four  U.S.  presidents. 

Fftness  For  Lee,  By  Dr.  A.  Garth  Fisher. 


tion  and  exercise— from  an  expert  who  has 
spent  the  past  16  years  doing  research  in 
those  areas  as  director  of  Brigham  Young 
University's  prestigious  Human  Perform¬ 
ance  Researcn  Laboratory.  In  this  weekly 
column.  Dr.  Fisher  destroys  the  myths 
about  fad  diets,  low-calorie  "starvation" 
regimens,  and  the  role  of  strenuous  ex¬ 
ercise  in  shedding  fat.  Instead  he  informs 
your  readers  about  tested  and  proven 
methods  of  reducing  body  fat  and  losing 
weight  for  life. 

SuccESSEUi  Parenting,  By  Dr.  Kat^rine  Kersey. 
This  8-year  columnist,  author.  Professor, 
and  Graduate  Program  Director  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  at  Old  Dominion 


University  offers  down-to-earth  advice  to 
parents  of  children  of  all  ages.  Dr.  Kersey 
encourages  her  readers  to  raise  "competent, 
confident,  and  independent  children* 
through  developing  a  loving,  mutually 
respecting  parent-cnild  relationship,  bhe 
invites  reader  involvement  with  a  question- 
and-answer  section  that  tackles  everyday 
problems  from  what  to  do  with  a  crying 
Daby  to  how  to  teach  teenagers  indepen¬ 
dence  and  responsibility. 

SucassEui  Marriage,  By  Brent  Bariow. 

Dr.  Brent  Barlow,  currently  an  Associate 
Professor  in  the  Dept,  of  Family  Sciences  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  is  an  expert  on 
marriage  and  family  relations.  His  weekly 
column  focuses  on  the  issues  that  can  dnve 
couples  apart— including  a  reader  question- 
and-answer  session  that  zeroes  in  on  com¬ 
mon  marital  problems.  Dr.  Barlow 
encouragps  readers  to  develop  a  healthy, 
lasting  marriage  through  communication, 
commitment,  and  caring.  With  almost  one 
out  of  two  marriages  ending  in  divorce,  this 
column  will  have  almost  universal  appeal. 

The  Sports  Psychologist,  By  Dr.  BRua  Ogilvie. 
The  fitness  boom  has  led  to  an  unprece- 
dented  interest  in  sports.  Dr.  Bruce  Ogilvie, 
the  "father  of  sports  psychology,"  NBA, 

NFL  and  major  league  Daseball  team  con¬ 
sultant,  and  a  Professor  at  San  Jose  State 
University  will  tell  your  readers  the  seaets 
of  achieving  a  better  performance  no  matter 
what  sport  they  play.  Your  readers  will 
learn  aixiut  the  importance  of  mental  as 
well  as  physical  preparation  for  competition, 
and  they'll  find  out  some  surprising  truths 
about  practice  and  achievement.  Dr.  Ogilvie 
will  also  coach  parents  on  how  to  help 
develop  their  cnildren's  sports  skills. 

Call  or  write  now  for  more 
information. 

Informational  Features  Syndicate  can  provide 
you  with  a  wealth  of  material  that  readers  have 
already  proven  they  will  buy  at  a  premium 
price.  Call  us  collect  at  415-790-3883  and  ask  for 
Dan  Danielson  for  more  information  about 
what  Informational  Features  Syndicate  can  do 
for  you  and  your  readers.  Or  write  for  informa¬ 
tion  at:  Informational  Features  Syndicate, 
Fountain  Square,  6066  Civic  Terrace  Avenue, 
Newark,  CA  945^3747. 


Part  of  the  'Comics  for  Kids'  page  by  Bob  Weber,  Jr. 


King  is  distributing  comics  page 


SYNDICATES 


Trudeau  book,  more 

A  new  collection  of  “Doonesbury” 
comics  called  That’s  DOCTOR 
Sinatra,  You  Little  Bimbo!  is  being 
released  by  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 
this  month. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  book 
includes  Garry  Trudeau’s  controver¬ 
sial  strips  about  Frank  Sinatra  from 
last  June.  The  cartoonist  is  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

In  other  book  news.  Bus  9  to  Para¬ 
dise  (Slack/Morrow)  by  Leo  Busca- 
glia  has  been  published.  The  author 
writes  the  “Living  &  Loving”  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Special  Features  division 
of  the  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Saies  Corporation. 

Also,  a  collection  of  “Robotman” 
comics  by  Jim  Meddick  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  is  out.  The  World 
Almanac  Publications  book  is  called 
Robotman  Takes  Off. 

And  a  book  by  “P.J.  McFey”  car¬ 
toonist  Charles  Barsotti  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  been 
released  by  Texas  Monthly  Press.  Its 
title  is  Barsotti’ s  Texas. 

IFR  agreement  ends 

King  Features  Syndicate  is  dissol¬ 
ving  its  connection  with  the  II -year- 
old  “Inside  Football  Report”  service. 
King  had  handled  sales  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  weekly  IFR  for  about  eight 
years. 

IFR  editor  Irv  Grossman  said  staff 
has  been  hired  to  handle  sales  from 
IFR’s  editorial  offices  in  San  Diego. 
Transmission  will  continue  over  the 
Associated  Press  Data  Feature  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Grossman  said  he  planned  several 
IFR  changes  for  the  1986  season, 
including  “streamlining  the  content” 
and  reducing  the  prices. 

Three  appointments 

Doris  Richetti  Nolan  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  licensing  and 
Select  Features  at  News  America  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Anita  Medeiros  is  now  assistant 
manager  of  Select  Features  with 
responsibility  for  sales  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Debra  Poremba  is  SF 
sales  representative  for  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Rose  Kennedy  book 

Five  1 ,500-word  excerpts  from  Life 
with  Rose  Kennedy  (Warner  Books) 


“Comics  for  Kids”  —  a  page  of 
gags,  nature  facts,  pet  care  advice, 
math  problems,  visual  puzzles,  arts 
and  crafts,  recipes,  magic  tricks,  and 
other  things  —  is  being  distributed  in 
international  markets  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Individual  features  on  the  page  can 
be  separated  for  Sunday  or  daily  use. 
And  “Comics  for  Kids,”  which  is 
available  in  a  13-wcck  package,  can 


are  being  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 
Photos  are  available. 

Increase  in  graphics 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Graphics  Ser¬ 
vice  will  be  increasing  the  frequency 
of  its  offerings  beginning  May  4. 

Currently,  the  Tribune  Media  Ser- 
vices-distributed  CTGS  offers  three 
camera-ready  sheets  of  graphics 
weekly.  When  the  increase  goes  into 
effect,  subscribers  will  receive  two 
sheets  twice  a  week. 

The  expanded  package,  said  TMS, 
will  cover  a  “wider  variety  of  current 
news  topics”  and  also  contain  sports 
and  business  “stand-alone”  graphics. 

Day  gets  RFK  honor 

Editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Day  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Tribune  Media 
Services  has  received  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Award  for 
coverage  of  the  problems  of  the  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

Don  W.  Moore  dead 

Former  “Flash  Gordon”  comic 
strip  writer  Don  W.  Moore  died  April 
7  in  Florida  at  the  age  of  81. 


run  in  color  or  black  and  white. 

Creator  of  the  page  is  Bob  Weber, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  a  staff  artist  for 
King  since  1981.  Before  that,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  native  attended  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  worked  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  cartoonist  for  his  father,  “Moose 
Miller”  creator  Bob  Weber,  Sr.  The 
younger  Weber’s  cartoons  have 
appeared  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  Reader’s 
Digest. _ 


Finding  'Shoe’  ideas 

Jeff  MacNelly  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  gets  ideas  for  his  “Shoe”  comic 
from  his  paper’s  editorial  board  meet¬ 
ings.  “They  (editors)  don’t  realize  it, 
but  they’re  some  of  the  funniest  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world,”  MacNelly  said. 

MacNelly  was  recently  the  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  at  a  conference  on  media 
freedom  and  accountability  at  the 
Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  a 
Gannett  Foundation  program  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University  in  New  York.  “If  I 
had  given  a  boring  lecture  they  prob¬ 
ably  all  would  have  fallen  asleep,” 
MacNelly  said  after  his  lighthearted 
commentary,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  reading  slides  of  his  editorial  car¬ 
toons  and  “Shoe”  strips  about  the 
media. 

“The  groups  I  like  to  lampoon  the 
most  are  those  with  no  sense  of 
humor,”  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  who  cited  ERA  activists  and 
“some  newspeople”  as  examples. 
“Most  people  just  see  what  the  press 
reports.  I  love  to  show  them  how  they 
get  it,”  he  added.  “That’s  the  most 
fun  —  to  mess  with  media  coverage.” 

Tribune  Media  Services  syndicates 
“Shoe”  and  MacNelly’s  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

— Debra  Gersh 
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Yellow  pages 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

their  success  level. 

“Most  papers  are  priced  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  big  ROP  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  some  have  priced  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  market  for  small 
businesses,  who  have  turned  to  the 
Yellow  Pages,”  Weakley  continued. 

“We  in  no  way  sold  against  the 
phone  company.  We  did  not  say  one 
negative  word  about  it,”  Weakley 
added.  “It’s  frustrating  to  them  (Yel¬ 
low  Pages  salespeople),  but  this  is  a 
free  system.” 

Wasser  said  divestiture  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  is  behind  the  aggres¬ 
sive  Yellow  Pages  sales  campaign. 
Independent  directories  are  creating 
competition,  and  in  some  cases  phone 
systems  from  other  regions  try  to  get  a 
piece  of  another. 

Wasser  and  Rood  said  chains  such 
as  Gannett,  Knight-Ridder  and  Gar¬ 
den  State  Newspapers  have  shown 
interest  in  their  training  seminars,  and 
the  two  consultants  recently  met  with 
the  NAB  in  New  York  to  discuss 
endorsement  by  the  NAB  and  a  deal 
to  make  their  s^es  program  exclusive 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

According  to  Wasser,  the  program 
will  be  first  offered  exclusively  to  the 
market’s  daily  newspapers.  Should 
the  dailies  turn  them  down,  Wasser 
said  he  and  Rood  will  then  offer  it  to 
weeklies  in  the  area  and  then  to  the 
other  media.  If  a  radio  or  television 
station,  for  example,  offers  to  buy  the 
program  and  it  has  not  yet  been  made 
available  to  the  area  newspapers, 
Wasser  said  the  station  will  have  to 
wait. 

“We  will  turn  down  offers  from 
radio  and  tv  (to  buy  the  program),” 
Rood  said,  adding  that  without  the 
seminar,  broadcasters,  who  do  not 
have  the  typesetting  capabilities  of 
newspapers  to  begin  with,  will  “have 
to  start  from  ground  one.  Although 
it’s  a  simple  (selling)  format  now,  it 
took  a  lot  of  process  of  elimination” 
to  work  all  the  kinks  out  and  get 
things,  like  the  sequence  of  questions, 
right. 

“This  (sales  technique)  has  been 
right  in  front  of  everybody’s  nose, 
and  we  just  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,”  Wasser  said. 
“We  have  a  product  that  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  matter  of  days.” 

The  cost  of  the  seminar  ranges  from 
$1,500  to  $12,000- $13,000.  The  fee  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  newspaper’s 
market  as  well  as  the  number  of  sales¬ 
people  who  participate  in  the  semi¬ 
nar. 

Wasser  pointed  out  the  difference 


between  their  sliding-scale  fee  and  the 
Yellow  Pages  rates,  where  areas  of 
less  distribution  may  have  rates  as 
high  as  larger  regions.  For  example, 
in  Albany,  Oregon,  where  59,000 
copies  of  the  directory  are  issued,  the 
rate  for  a  certain  size  ad  is  $1,2%.  In 
Astoria,  Oregon,  where  there  are  only 
32,0(X)  copies  of  the  book,  the  rate  for 
a  same-size  ad  is  $1,200. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  business  26  years, 
and  I  never  saw  anything  that  paid  me 
back  on  the  first  call  like  this,” 
Weakley  said. 

Wasser  and  Rood  admit  that  their 
plan  works  better  in  smaller  markets 
where  the  Yellow  Pages  do  very  well 
—  where  the  business  people  are 
exposed  to  less  salespeople  and  are 
less  “streetwise.”  They  also  said  that 
the  system  works  well  in  depressed 
markets  where  business  people  are 
looking  for  ways  to  save  money. 

“When  a  businessman  buys  a 
newspaper  ad  he  expects  it  to  work,” 
Wasser  said.  “Most  business  people, 
for  whatever  reason,  don’t  hold  the 
Yellow  Pages  accountable.” 

Rood  added  that  business  people 
are  also  sometimes  mislead.  “A  big 
ad  may  get  a  call,  but  is  it  a  quality 
call?”  In  other  words,  does  it  lead  to  a 
sale  or  is  the  person  simply  calling  for 
a  price? 

Further,  the  two  maintain,  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  is  a  directory  service,  not 
advertising.  People  who  turn  to  the 
Yellow  Pages  usually  have  already 
decided  to  purchase  an  item  and  are 
using  the  book  to  find  where  they  can 
purchase  it — in  many  cases  choosing 
the  location  nearest  them,  and  some 
are  simply  looking  up  the  telephone 
number  and/or  address  of  a  service  or 
business  they  have  seen  advertised 
elsewhere. 

“Yellow  Pages  are  very  stagnant,” 
Wasser  said.  “It’s  not  advertising, 
it’s  a  directory.  People  don’t  read  the 
Yellow  Pages  for  entertainment.  It 
spends  90%  of  its  time  closed.  The 
consumer  has  to  make  the  decision” 
that  he  wants  to  purchase  an  item. 

Yellow  Pages  advertising  also  pro¬ 
hibits  listing  prices  and  exaggerated 
claims  or  comparatives,  such  as 
“We’re  the  best.” 

“Someone  said  the  way  to  get  rich 
in  America  is  to  find  a  need  and  fill 
it,”  Wasser  said.  “Our  timing  has 
been  excellent.  There’s  a  need  —  a 
desperate  need  —  for  the  (advertis¬ 
ing)  money.” 

Gannett  grant 
put  to  use 

A  professional-in-residence  jour¬ 
nalism  program  will  be  created  at 
Jackson  State  University  with  a 
$100,(X)0  Gannett  Foundation  grant. 


Montreal  daily 
mulls  staff  cuts 

Management  at  the  Montreal 
morning  daily  Le  Devoir  is  mulling 
tough  measures,  including  staff  cuts 
and  wage  freezes,  to  bring  the  news¬ 
paper  out  of  the  most  serious  financial 
crisis  in  its  77-year  history. 

The  influential  independently- 
owned  newspaper  made  a  slight  profit 
of  $1 15,000  (Canadian)  in  1984.  But  in 
1985,  it  had  a  $750,000  deficit,  bring¬ 
ing  its  total  debt  to  more  than  $1.5 
million.  It  lost  another  $117,000  in 
January. 

A  union  document,  drafted  after  a 
meeting  between  management  and 
editorial,  advertising  and  office 
employees,  said  that  since  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets  total  only  $1,559,000, 
“technically  the  business  is  bank¬ 
rupt.” 

The  union  document  said  that  when 
accountants  were  asked  if  Le  Devoir 
is  still  a  viable  enterprise,  they 
replied,  “yes,  but  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions.” 

To  turn  the  situation  around  and 
recover  $250,000,  management  is 
considering  elminating  six  editorial 
positions  —  including  one  in  manage¬ 
ment,  ordering  wage  cuts,  setting  up  a 
program  of  unpaid  leave  and  early 
retirement  and  imposing  a  hiring 
freeze.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  that 
fewer  freelance  articles  be  used  and 
that  the  newspaper  reduce  its  current 
press  run  of  50,000  copies. 

School  paper  told 
not  to  use 
Gannett  look’ 

Gannett  Co.  compelled  the  Marist 
High  School  in  Atlanta  to  stop  copy¬ 
ing  the  look  of  USA  Today  in  the  logo 
for  the  school’s  Blue  and  Gold  news¬ 
paper. 

Last  spring  the  high  school’s  news¬ 
paper  emulated  the  blue  block  with 
white  letting  logo  of  USA  Today,  but 
this  past  January,  Gannett  attorneys 
sent  Marist  a  letter  requesting  that  the 
Blue  and  Gold  stop  copying  USA 
Today. 

The  Blue  and  Gold  complied  with 
the  request. 

Gannett ’s  general  counsel,  Alice 
Neff  Lucan,  said  the  company  had  to 
protect  its  USA  Today  trademark  or 
risk  losing  it. 

“I  felt  like  such  an  ogre,  but  we’re 
boxed  into  a  comer,”  she  said.  “I 
hate  to  do  it,  especially  with  kids  who 
are  trying  to  learn  and  are  doing  good 
work.” 
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Classified  Advertisin 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  TEST  COLUMN— Consumer-I 
oriented  weekly  auto  reviews  written  by  j 
hard-nosed  pro  now  available.  Exposure 
more  important  than  money;  500  I  - 
words,  photo,  $6  weekly.  Car  Column, 
905  Spray  Ave.,  Mays  Landing,  NJ 
08330. _ I 

_ BOXING _ I 

BOXING  -  Established  weekly  column  j . 
of  boxing  commentary.  Well  written,  | 
provocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports  i 
feature  about  controversial,  high  inter-  | 
est  subject  often  underestimated  by  i 
editors.  Will  cultivate  new  readership. 
Won’t  cost  much  in  space/money  for  i 
trial.  Samples.  Jon  Piper,  Sports  News  ] 
Service,  44  Lufkin  Point  Rd.,  Essex,  ' 
MA  01929.  (617)  768-7165. 

_ CO-OP _ 

PressNetwork,  the  news  service  that  | 
pays  you.  Operated  by  the  nation’s ; 
largest  independent  capital  bureau  i 
company.  Interstate  News  Services.  For  j 
information,  call  (800)  241-1881,  ext. : 
206. _ i 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS  ! 

Award  winning  current  affairs  column,  j 
Bill  Wallace’s  weekly  feature  has  been  | 
around  a  long  time.  Why  be  without  it?  ' 
Box  15,  Fraser,  NY  13/53.  j 

ENTERTAINMENT  i 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie 
reviews,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


I  MONEY  MATTERS:  Entertaining  invest- 
I  ment  column  for  family  newspapers, 
j  Informative  advice  from  a  25-year  veter- 
!  an  stockbroker  who  writes  about  real 
I  investment-consulting  experiences. 

I  Only  a  small  charge  for  600  words  on  a 
!  weekly  or  bi-weekly  basis.  Call  Bob 
j  Engel  today  for  free  samples  of  the 
i  feature  that  makes  investing  fun. 

I  (202)  861-9700  or  (703)  525-7164. 

I  "MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
i  weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
;  saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
i  1802  S  13th,  Temple.  TX  76501. 

!  MOVIE  REVIEWS 

•  MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 
'  ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
1  Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
;  (914)  692-4572. 

!  NEWS  BUREAU 

:  TEXAS  Capital  News  Bureau.  Low  cost. 

I  Save  with  a  4-state  capital  bureau 
I  network.  Income  potential  through  our 
I  copy  exchange,  ad  sales  division, 

1  income  fillers.  Interstate  News  Ser- 
!  vices,  Inc.,  (800)  241-1881,  ext.  206. 


"We’re  living  longer,  we’re  retiring  from  i 
the  work  force  earlier  &  we’ve  more  time  j 
for  leisure  reading,  and  newspapers  | 
must  pay  more  attention  to  our  needs."  ' 
So  writes  a  reader  to  "SENIOR  CLINIC"  | 
America’s  only  column  by  a  specialist  { 
physician  who  addresses  exclusively  the  j 
medical  problems  of  later  life.  Now  in  i 
6th  year.  (Featured  weekly  since  1982 
in  Rochester  NY  Democrat  &  Chroni-  ! 
cle).  Take  a  free  trial  and  let  your  read-  | 
ers  decide.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Macin-  \ 
nis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  ] 
307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  i 
2J7,  (403)  973-2361.  ! 

_ HUMOR _ I 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER  unleashes 
offbeat  brand  of  humor  in  weekly! 
sample.  Random  Viewpoint,  Box  1741,  | 
York,  PA  17405. _ L 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

FREE  SIX-WEEK  SUBSCRIPTION 
Spring  special — no  obligation 
human  interest  real  estate 
800-word  weekly  Q&A 
11th  year,  leading  dailies 
Winner  8  national  awards 
Box  18447,  Rochester,  NY  14620 
HOUSE  CALLS  -  (716)  473-4973 

"HOW  TO  BUY  A  H0ME”-13  week 
series;  Chicago  Tribune,  Post  Dispatch, 
Baltimore  Sun.  Great  timing-low  cost. 
Hyde  Park  Media,  PO  Box  48922, 
Chicago,  IL  60648.  (312)  967-7666. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

(205)  693-2619 _ 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consu  Hants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  exclusive 
county  seat  weekly.  Profitable.  Well 
equipped.  Job  printing  plant.  Recrea- 

John  E.  van  der  Linden 
Broker-Consultant  (712)  336-2805 
Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360 

$81,000.  20%  down.  Ciwner  to  retire. 

Write  Box  L,  Bloomfield,  MO  63825. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

WEEKLY  3  ZONE  shopper  in  Central 
California.  Excellent  growth  potential 
grossing  $300,000  plus,  net  $60,000 
plus.  $285,000  with  terms. 

(209)  688-3860  evenings. 

(904)  234-1117 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  gross  $450,000, 
profitable,  fast  growth  area.  Terms. 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  group,  affluent 
area,  project  $865,000  gross  1986, 
highly  profitable.  Price  $885,000, 
terms. 

IOWA  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  shopper,  unop¬ 
posed.  Central  plant,  5  unit  web,  over 

_ SCIENCE _ 

COSMIC  KIDS  STUFF.  Illustrated 
science  young  (11-17)  reader  column. 
Topical,  accurate,  timely,  fun.  Reader 
response.  Fourth  year.  Samples;  Dr. 
Crystal,  PO  Box  3514,  Brooklyn  NY 
11202.  (718)  253-5832. 


SPORTS  columns  for  your  weekly  or 
small  daily  are  now  offered  by  former 
Inside  Sports  writer.  For  details  and  free 
sample,  write:  SportStyle,  101  Hurd 
Ave.,  Stratford,  Ct  06497. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 

CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSO- 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. _ 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraise  l•Brokerage•Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 

Office  (503)  389-3277 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
i  1801  Exposition  -  Austin,  TX  78703 
j  _ (512)  476-3950 _ 

1  SHOPPER  BROKER 

I  John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
I  CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

'  Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 

I  Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

j  Serving  all  parts  of  the  country 

i  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

'■  FIFTEEN  YEAR  OLD  suburban 
I  community  weekly,  7,000  paid.  Former 
I  management  grossed  $360K  in  previ- 
i  ous  years.  $10K  initially. 

I  TWO  PAID  central  Texas  weeklies,  very 
profitable.  $200K  initial  investment. 
We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


conducts  :  $2  million  gross.  Terms, 
gotiations  |  MONTANA  weekly  and  shopper.  Gross 
■St  oualitv  $275,000.  Beautiful  city,  terms, 
rs  in  the  !  EXCLUSIVE  DAILY,  west  Zone  5,  gross 
‘r  sale  or  ^  $1-^  million,  5,500  paid  subs.  Excel- 
iiould  call  ^  lent  central  web  plant.  College  city. 

!  Terms. 

write  Box  I  COUPLE  NEEDED  FOR  ALASKA  week- 
3515.  No  lies  grossing  $545,000.  Should  have 
i  $100,000  up  front.  Seller  will  work 

_ I  with  buyers,  southern  coastal 

ppraisers  '  communities. 

arers  i  FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  group,  gross 
ll^ES  '  52.7  million.  Sell  at  75%  of  gross, 
9-9747  I  terms. 

13017  I  MISSOURI  SHOPPER,  regional, 
j  $800,000  gross,  where  priced.  Fast 

_ '  growth  property.  Terms. 

iSIONAL'  HAWAII  FREE  WEEKLY,  $600,000 
Jriggs  No '  gross,  full  web  plant.  Lovely  island 
>  &  ASSO- 1  setting.  Terms, 
inah  GA  i  MICHIGAN  DAILY,  central  plant,  gross 
$900,000.  College,  county  seat,  terms. 

- I  For  information  write 

Inc.  i  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

suiting  I  4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  100  A 
1  Fairway,  KS  66205 

97708  - 

?7  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY,  high-growth  lake 

; -  resort  community  60  miles  from  Chic- 

i  ago.  Excellent  shopper  potential. 
,  '  Typesetting  equipment  only.  Price 

tations  [  $130,000.  Box  9904,  Editor  & 

,  Inc.  I  Publishfir 

\l  36081  j  _ 

_ I  PRESTIGE  COMMUNITY  Bi-monthly  in 

i  coastal  Florida  big  growth  area.  Gross- 
o*7iQc  '  •'’J  350,000  -  3  zones.  Profitable, 
oaico  !  $350,000  includes  all  equipment. 

I  Send  inquiries  to  Box  9846,  Editor  & 
0.  Publisher. 

ultants  ! - 

72616  SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  weekly 
23-6688  tabloid  in  high  growth  area — projected 

■ — : - 1.5  billion  worth  of  new  business 

Itations  growth  in  next  five  years.  Adjudicated 

I  weekly  with  4  different  editions.  117 
X  78703  I  years  old,  $500,000  gross  sales,  23K 
'  circulation.  Principals  only  $650,000. 

,  !  Box  9803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.4999  I - 

r>r  '  ZONE  8:  Shopper,  carrier/mail,  19,000 
59644  i  C'fCulat'Oi.  $275,000  gross,  58% 
growth  over  last  year,  profitable,  owner 
liintrv*  :  rnanage,  $100,(J00  total  price, 

™  I  terms  are  cash.  John  T.  Cribb,  (iribb 
'  '  Media  Senrice,  Box  1220,  Townsend, 
iALE  MT  59644,  (406)  266-4223. 

d^Form\"r  |  PANEL  DISCUSSION  ~~ 

in  previ-  t  presents  Siebert  Adams-Random 
House,  Toni  Lopopolo-St.  Martin’s 
Klies,  very  '  press,  Jere  Calmes-Txt.  Dezel  inc., 
/estment.  !  discussing  industry  trends.  April  30,  6 
’  .  PM,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  2 

-  ‘  E  63rd  St.,  For  Info  call  EFA  (212) 
5-3950.  1 677-3357. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTi 


PUBLISHER  of  newsletter-style 
specialty  publications  seeks  to  acquire 
similar  publications  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  also  provide  venture  capital  for 
worthwhile  new  publishing  start-ups. 
Replies  confidential.  Write  Box  9770, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

UNIQUE,  national  livestock  monthly. 
60  year  history,  $350,000  gross  annual 
advertising  and  subscriptions.  Wilson 
Co.,  Box  30984,  Phoenix,  AZ 

85046-0984. _ 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"How  to  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed"  by  editor — publisher — broker 
Jay  Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West 
Pub  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.  81502. 

_ FELLOWSHIPS _ 

FELLOWSHIP  FOR  MINORITIES  ' 
The  Bodenwein  Fellowship  for  minori¬ 
ties  will  be  offered  this  fall  at  The  Day  of ' 
New  London,  Connecticut,  a  I 
40,000<irculation,  independent  daily  i 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  | 

The  fellowship  will  be  served  in  the  ' 
newsroom  in  the  Southeastern  Connec-  , 
ticut  community.  In  the  newsroom,  the  | 
fellow  will  work  either  as  a  reporter,  i 
copy  editor,  photographer,  or  graphics  | 
artist.  In  the  community,  the  fellow  will  ' 
work  with  schools  and  minority  organi-  j 
nations,  helping  to  stimulate  interest  in  i 
print  journalism  as  a  career  among  \ 
minority  students.  I 

The  fellowship  will  begin  in  September 
and  end  in  June.  The  fellow  will  earn 
$350  a  week.  The  Day  will  pay  for' 
moving  expenses.  Applicants  must 
either  live  in  New  England  or  New  York  i 
State,  or  attend  school  there  Applica-  | 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Publisher  and  i 
Editor,  Reid  MacCluggage,  The  Day  | 
Publishing  Company,  47  Eugene 
O’Neill  Drive,  PO  Box  1231,  New 
London,  CT  06320.  ' 

Applications  must  include  a  full  resume  | 
and  short  essay  explaining  why  the 
candidate  should  be  chosen.  An  inter¬ 
view  may  be  required.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  May  | 
1,  1986.  ! 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES.  | 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula-  j 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  | 
international  level  (and  still  growing). ; 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963.  | 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  ! 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele- ! 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national ' 
references,  for  action  call;  (201)1 
966-5250.  1 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE  j 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
_ (314)625-2315 _ i 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFERS  personalized 
services  in  single  copy  sales,  carrier ' 
development,  boy  crew  management , 
(516)  588-2735. _ i 

TELEMARKETING  SALES  &  CONSUL- 1 
TANTS  for  the  newspaper  industry,  i 
"Quantity  With  Quality."  Call  Teleforce 
(516)  794-1500.  | 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19 


!  INDUSTRY  SERVICES  i 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  I 


r-style  S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
acquire  LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom  | 
h  poten-  equipment  and  personnel  evaluation.  | 
ipital  for  Maintenance  and  training  program,  | 
art-ups.  installations  and  repairs.  20  yeai  *  i 
^  9770,  experience.  Phone  (705)  673-6607.  ■ 

_  EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS  | 

\BLE  PRIZE-WINNING  editor  has  low-cost  ! 
”777"  way  to  improve  you  weekly.  J.P.  | 
^annual  Lockhart,  TX  78644.  : 

.  Wilson  I 

lix,  AZ  NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPRINT  SPECIALISTS 
y?  Reap  Qp|y  thing  we  know  is  newsprint. 
'P®r  ana  Have  86  years  combined  experience. 
~  w  t  especially  good  at  controlling  inven- 
ain  West  tories.  Small  cost  of  two  days  consulting 
lunction,  yyjii  jjQ  wonders  for  your  p^ce  of  mind. 

Call  us  for  more  information.  H&H  Co. 
— ^  (818)  792-5813. _ 

tIes — j  MARKETING  SERVICES  \ 

minori-  INNOVATION  IN  RESEARCH  | 

leDayof  ;  AND  MARKETING 

:ut,  a  i  Bridge  the  gap  between  research,  mark-  I 
nt  daily  j  eting  and  increased  advertising  sales.  [ 
I  Beyond  accurate  and  comprehensive 
I  in  the  '  research,  we  offer  dynamic  sales  kits 
Connec-  ,  and  exciting  computer  animated  video  j 
lom,  the  I  graphics  to  impress  any  advertiser.  | 
eporter,  i  Offer  your  accounts  professional  quality  i 
graphics  |  presentations  heretofore  available  to  i 
Mow  will  'only  the  largest  dailies.  Affordable  ^ 
f  organi-  j  rates.  Call  Ed  Knasin  at  (213) 
terest  in  i  426-4773.  3595  Santa  Fe,  Suite  257, 
among  j  Long  Beach.  CA  9081Q, 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAUH'AB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 
j  MEETING 

!  PLACE 

!  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

I  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  web  press  time 
I  available.  Multi  web  and  multi  colors. 

'  Print  from  mechanicals  or  negatives. 

I  Contact  Art  Cox  at  (305)  422-3620. 

I 

I  ENGINEERING  & 

:  INSTALLATIONS 

I  Dan-Bar  Industrial  Contractors 
'  We  move  and  install  new  and  used 
printing  press  equipment.  Electrical, 

!  Piping,  Rigging  Total  Turn  Key  Job. 
i  Contact  Mr.  iJaniel  J.  Baratta  (305) 
i  293-4985. _ 

EQUIPMENT 
I  &  SUPPLIES 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

TEXT  II  HARDWARE 

3  Hewlett-Packard  21MXE  CPUs 

4  I/O  Extenders  for  same 

2  HP  Disk  controllers  3037A 

7  HP  Disk  controllers  30378 

8  HP  7905  (15  MB)  disk  drives 
8  HP  7920  (50  MB)  disk  drives 

30  Computek  quad  controllers 

31  Power  supplies  for  same 
136  Computek  VDTs 

For  sale.  Lump  sum  bid  for  entire  inven¬ 
tory  preferred. 

Charles  Boecklen 

Manager  of  Electronic  Maintenance 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

400  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelohia,  PA  19101 
(215)  854-2350 

,  1986 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


73 


up  to  8x10 
other  sizes  available 
introductory  offer 
laser-generated 
2-day  turnaround 
pre-press  services 
Call  317-664-6287 


AVERAGE  SET -15  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 

rnoAhNEir 

L.J  COLOR 

Color  separations 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


I  FOR  SALE:  Whalen  Computer  Services, 
i  General  Ledger  and  Accounts  Payable 
:  software  that  runs  on  IBM.  For  details 
j  call  (208)  939-0789. _ 

!  NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
'  Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-t-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  developed  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
!  production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
I  your  plant;  training  program  included. 

;  eFOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
'  first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
staffers. 

;  eWANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
j  model  staffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 
1  TANT;  (713)  468-5827. _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
i  ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
j  357-0196. _ 

i  KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station, 
i  Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 

I  $5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
'  Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. _ 

MCCAIN  660-20  inserter  with  8  stages. 

I  Excellent  condition  available  immedi- 
j  ately  on  "as  is",  "where  is"  basis. 

!  Excellent  cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box 
!  9847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i _ 

!  NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac- 
I  tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
[  flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
j  wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

!  MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER. 

I  Main  with  five  stations.  Good  condition. 

I  Available  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
I  $57,000.  Call  days  (203)  568-3477  or 
I  evenings  (203)  644-9889. 

I  WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
I  and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
j  Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

I  Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
I  Bottom  wrappers 

;  Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
;  Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
j  Sheridan  48P 
45°  90*  Floor  Cun/es 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 


When  you  need  to  reach  newspaper  people,  you 
can  meet  all  the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
(212)  675-4380 


_ MAILROOM _ , 

MCCAIN  660  auto  loaders  2  units  ' 
approx.  5  years  old.  George  Willard  I 
(313)  469-4510  x  237. _ | 

SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included.  ! 

Northeast  Industries  I 

_ (213)  256-4791. _  I 

STA-HI  257S  and  2578  counter  stack-  j 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic  | 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main  i 
St.,  PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH 
11  HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR  I 
EXISTING  MACHINE.  ! 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH  i 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH  ! 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRU  PUT.  ] 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  i 
for  Sheridan  inserters.  | 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter  | 
stackers.  ! 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  ; 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and  i 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom  ! 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT  j 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE  I 
YEAR  WARRANTY.  i 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND! 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO! 
PROVIDED. 

I 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND  j 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE  I 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM  i 
YOUR  PLANT.  | 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc.  ■ 
1 1  Main  Street  ! 

Southboro,  MA  01772  ‘ 

(617)  481-8562  ! 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes  i 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL  i 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400  i 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265  | 

Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HARRIS  MACEY  saddle  binder  II 
Model  562  6  pockets 
RF  10  stacker  included  or  separate 
(408)  289-1400. 


HARRIS  V15A  web  offset  press.  4  units 
and  folder. 

AM  Varityper  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment:  Comp/Set  3500  typesetter. 
Comp/Set  504  record/  playback 
module.  5404  offline  video  display 
terminal. 

53  newspaper  vending  machines. 

All  in  excellent  cond^ition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Call  (301)268-5673. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM,CG  Rental/Purchase  $125/Month 
and  up.  AM  disks  or  CG  strips  $75  ea. 
30  Day  Warranty.  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. _ 


EDIT  7500  HR  $5,500;  Edil/PC  inter¬ 
face  $1,200;  Edit  7700  HR  $6,700; 
Edit  2750  DD  $2,500.  David  John 
(216)  562-5000. 


EDIT  7500  HR  (Without  Floppy  Disk), 

5  yrs  $4500* 

C(5MP  IV  B  HR  (Model  48),  $2750; 

CG  7200  1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  R., 
$1250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

EDIT  7500  HR,  $6000; 

EDIT  7700  HRm,  Rev.  D,  $7000; 

EDIT  7700  II  HR,  Rev.  Ld.,  Ruling, 
$7250; 

CG  EDITWRITER  ICI,  $1000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

FOR  SALE: 

6-AM  Varityper  5810's 

5- AM  Varityper  4800’s 

6- AM  Varityper  76  processors 
2-Compugraphic  Comp  IV’s 

1- Compugraphic  Editwriter  4200 

2- CompuKwik  processors 

All  in  good  condition  with  type  discs. 
Call  (507)  526-7326  ask  for  Bill 

MERGENTHALER  Linotron  202  CRT 
typesetter  with  4-station  Mycro-Tek 
liOO  news  system.  Under  service 
contract  since  new.  Cost  $50,000  new. 
Will  sell  now  for  $22,000. 
(619)489-1901. 


MERG.  LINOSCREEN  II,  Tablet,  10 
MegH.D.,  $13,500; 

MERG.  LINOSCREEN  I,  Tablet,  Dual 
FIo^(5(^,  Reader  and  Punch, 

LINOKEY  TERMINAL,  5  1/4"  Single 
Disk,  $1750. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM  VARITYPER  5810  typesetter,  dou¬ 
ble  disk  drive.  Excellent  condition. 

AM  Varityper  4800  terminal,  28  type- 
sizes,  16  style  on  line,  514  to  74  point 
type. 

CaW  (507)  526-7326  ask  for  Bill. 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 

National  Equipment  Brokers 
“Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 

(216)  562-5000 

PRESSES 

BUY/SELUBROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(j  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 

8  UNIT  GEMINI  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 

4  Stacked  Units,  Brush  Dampeners, 
2114"  cut-off  X  36",  Two  Collection 
Jaw  Folders,  One  Gemini  Vt  page 
folder.  Three  Automatic  Autopasters. 

Call  S.  Juhasz  (716)  876-6410 

COLOR  KING  4  unit  KJG  folder  1/2  1/4 
DP 

Gluer  infeeds  on  3  units  web  alliner 

2  web  sheeter  paper  roll  hoist 
(408)  289-14(50. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

CG  8600-68  pica— three  years  old, 
excellent.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

Double  out  delivery 

22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 

This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

COMP  JR  PG,  Compukwik  $1,700; 
Comp  IV  B  TG  HR  $5,000;  Comp/PC 
interface  $1,200.  David  John  (216) 
562-5000. 

COMPLETE  Varityper  Epics  front  end 
system;  310  control  unit,  (3)  314 
terminals,  5810  phototypesetter,  inter¬ 
face,  766  processor  and  6  type  discs. 
Excellent  price. 

Jeff  Byrd  (804)  288-5463. 

HARRIS 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  %. 
-N-845,  10  units,  2  folders,  butlers. 
-V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  3,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 

GOSS 

-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks, 
22V4",  3:2  folder,  1974-77. 
Urbanite,  12  units,  2-3  color 
units,  6  Butlers-700-900  series. 
-Urbanite,  add-on  units,  1  stacked, 

2  floor,  drives. 

-Urbanite  folder  W/W.O.  Vi  folder 
-Community,  S/C,  7  units,  1976 
-Suburban,  9  units,  2  folders. 

KING 

-Newsking,  6,  4  units,  KJ-,6 

KJ-8 

Colorking,  2,  4,  units,  KJ-6 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

Comp/Set  500/504  $160mo./$4500; 
3510/504  $250mo./$7000;  Comp/ 
Edit  5810  $375mo./$9950;  Other 
equipment,  available.  AM  type  disks 
$75ea.  30  Day  Warranty.  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
'  buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (2 1 6)  83 1 -0480 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 

'  VIDEOSETTER  Universal,  loaded 
$7,000;  Edit  7900  Universal  5500; 
7200  1C,  pica  counter  $950;  7200  1C, 
character  display  $1,900.  David  John 
(216)  562-500(3. 

GOSS  1500  series  Suburban  8  units 
Urbanite  folder  double  ended  press 

Roll  stands  both  ends  all  or  ind.  unt. 
(408)  289-1400 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Rev.  Ld., 
Ruling,  $7500; 

VIDEOSETTER  PREVIEW,  $1250; 

!  UNIFIED  COMPOSER  with  Videosetter 
i  Option,  $1250. 

1  BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0880. 

!  ZEBRA  1400  RC  processor,  dryer  and 

1  stand  (new  $1,890);  Log  E  RC  proces- 
1  sor  $1,800.  David  John  (216) 
j  562-5000. 

GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1/2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 

97  Marquardt  Drive 

Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

Goss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 
(312)459-9700.  Telex  206766. 

TO  AVOID  CONFUSION  ... . 

i- . .  . 

1  Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
your  Invoice  with  payment  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  In  all 
correspondence  about  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad. 

Thank  you. 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HARRIS  VISA  JF  7  folder  3  units  3  roll 
stands,  electric  hoist 
Water  system  all  new  rollers 
(408)  289-1400. 


HARRIS  V  22  3  units 
V  22  folder  with  1/2  1/4  DP  crossperf 
Paper  roll  hoist 
(468)  289-1400. 


HARRIS  V-15A  WEB  PRESS  RUNNING 
AND  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  eight 
units,  two  heavy  duty  folders,  2  drives, 
roll  stands,  complete,  well  mantained. 
Call  Mr.  Newman  (816)  756-3350. 


MAN  UniMan  2/2,  22  3/4”,  4  units 
plus  half  deck,  half/quarter  folder,  4 
semi-automatic  splicers,  1980.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately,  excellent  condition, 
unbeatable  price.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta.  (404)  458-9351.  Tlx  700563. 


Harris  V-700  4  add-on  units. 

Harris  8  unit  V  15A  as  is  or  completely 
refurbished.  50  HP  drive  Harris  VI 5A 
fdd  on  units  completely  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse,  delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)264-1802  Telex  140186 


LEASING 

Is  your  press  worn  out,  as  well  as  depre¬ 
ciated  out?  Leasing  now  available  on 
our  remanufactured  presses.  From  the 
problem  solvers.  Mountain  States,  Inc., 
(602)  574-0031. 


2  BALDWIN  108  Count-O-Veyors.  New 
I  Electricals.  A.  Dewar  (818)  885-5995 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 

I  8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 

I  with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

I  8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
j  Tension  Tockup  -  with  K&F 

j  Oilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
i  slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 

4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 
I  GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON 
22  %"  cutoff 
1  -  unit 
1 '  h3lf  d0ck 

j  HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  V4”  cutoff 
j  8  -  units 

I  1  -  double  3:2  folder 

i  6  -  color  cylinders 

I  2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT  ‘ 

Goss  color  halfdecks  -  ABO 

5  (loss  digital  reels 

!  4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 

,  1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23 

9/16”  cutoff) 

1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  j 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed  i 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  i 

7-units  SC  press  1976-79  I 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979  | 

6-units  1976  j 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower  ; 
1979  i 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40  j 
horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


WEB  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
3-unit  News  King  press,  complete. 
2-unit  and  KJ6  folder  completely  recon¬ 
ditioned  at  factory  less  than  2  years 
ago.  3rd  unit  completely  reconditioned 
recently.  Comes  with  jumbo  roll  stands 
to  handle  extra  large  rolls.  Complete 
with  hoist  and  compressor. 

(707)  894-3339  weekdays  8-5 
Cloverdale  Reveille 
PO  Box  157 
Cloverdale,  CA  95425 


ONE  HARRIS  8  unit  VI 5D  rated  at 
25,000  impressions  per  hour. 
Complete  with  JF25  folder.  22%” 
cutoff.  Clean,  ready  to  go.  Contact  Sid 
MacDonald,  Harris  Graphics  (817) 
481-5744. 


WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK¬ 
AGE:  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  2-pass 
check  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

I  PEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


News  King  8  units  with  1985  KJ8  and 
1983  KJ6  folders.  5  of  these  units  are 
1983  models,  one  unit  is  a  1984  and 
two  are  1985’s.  Call  (813)  597-2134. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

,  Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
I  Paper  roll  dollies 

j  We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
'  for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
I  We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
i  (213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 

OOPS! 


Are  you  one  of  “those”  advertisers  who  doesn’t  re¬ 
turn  an  applicant’s  samples  sent  to  you  with  a 
SASE?  If  so,  you  are  a  slip-per!  We  respectfully 
request  that  you  send  those  manuscripts  back  to 
their  owners. 

To  do  so  is  considerate  under  any  circumstances; 
but  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  you  are  cooperating  with 
potential  employees. 

Editor  &  Pubhsher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1986 

LINE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3weeks  — $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4weeks  — $3. 15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  (or  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Isssue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rataa  available  upon  raquaat 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EdHor  A  PublisiMr 

tt  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


ALLEMAN  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Exclusive  Sales  Representatives  for 
Advanced  Graphic  Systems 
Paster  Conversion  and  Replacement  Control  Systems 

Clyde  H.  Alleman  Earl  Price 

(505)  294-0450  Advanced  Graphic  Systems 

(703)  461  -9288  (41 5)  490-0502 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (2)  oil  bath  - 
completely  rebuilt  and  ready  to  ship. 
$80,000  for  both  (513)  435-5012 
Steve. _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  SSC  heatset  21.5” 
cutoff.  Late  model.  Includes  a  4  hi  with 
TEC  dryer  and  chills.  May  be  seen 
running.  Contact  Sid  McDonald,  Harris  I 
Graphics  (817)  481-5744. _ i 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 
Goss  Urbanite  4  Units  , 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  ^ 
drives  and  accessories 
Goss  Community  units,  folders  and  | 
acces.  I 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21 ‘/2  cutoff  1 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder  | 
Harris  1650  Add-on  unit  i 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 
Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono  ! 
units,  folder  1982  i 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982  I 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  I 
balloon  formers  &  drives  ! 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former  1 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980  i 

4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete  : 
KJ6  folders  . 

MISCELLANEOUS  '  ‘ 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  i. 
Urbanite)  | 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and  ! 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive  f 

Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090  I 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766  I 


GOSS 

SC,  11  units,  U.O.P 
SC,  8  units,  1973-81 
SC,  7  units,  1970 
immunity,  5  units,  1981 
Community,  5  units,  1976 
Suburban,  1500,  6  units 
Urbanite,  10  units,  1977-79 
Urbanite  folder,  U-1203 
Metro,  6  units,  3  decks,  22" 
Upper  formers,  SC  and  Urbanite 
HARRIS 

VISA,  2  units,  1975 
845,  4  units  and  8  units 
1650,  7  units  and  4  units 
ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


(212)  675-4380 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

3  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or  KJ6 

4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II  with  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community. 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Communnity 
folder,  oil  bath 

3  Unit  Urbanite  U-705,  2  mono 
printing  units,  one  tri-color  and 

1/2  page  Urbanite  folder. 

4  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder,  30  HP 
drive 

6  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  2:1  JF  25 
folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

8  Goss  fully  digital  RTP’s  for  Urbanite 
press. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Assistant/associate  professor  to  head 
public  relations  program.  Teach  report¬ 
ing,  public  relations  classes  and  direct 
PR  program  with  55  majors.  College 
teaching,  professional  media  experi¬ 
ence,  and  scholarship  required. 
Master’s  degree  required,  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Position  open  beginning 
August,  1986.  Application  deadline: 
May  1, 1986  or  until  filled.  Send  up-to- 
date  resume,  college  transcript,  and  3 
current  letters  of  reference  to:  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism  & 
Radio/TV,  Box  2456,  Murray  State 
University,  Murray,  KY  42071.  Depart¬ 
ment  has  345  majors  in  four  programs 
and  20  graduate  students  in  Master’s 
program.  It  has  11  faculty/staff 
members,  student  newspaper,  year¬ 
book,  tv  studios  with  cable  channels, 
and  magazines.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. _ 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM  DEPT.  CHAIRPERSON  ! 

RE-OPENING  1 

SAINT  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  ! 
Applications  are  invited  for  position  of  ! 
Chairperson  of  the  Journalism  Depart-  \ 
ment  at  Saint  Michael’s  College,  a  | 
Catholic  liberal  arts  and  sciences  four  | 
year  college  with  a  student  population  ; 
of  1600.  There  are  approximately  125  j 
journalism  majors  in  a  department  and  j 
three  full  time  and  five  part  time  facul-  : 
ty.  Earned  doctorate  preferred  but  | 
outstanding  professional  credentials  | 
and  master’s  degree  will  qualify,  i 
Desired  qualifications  include  an  inter-  | 
disciplinary  approach  to  mass  commu-  ; 
nication,  effective  interpersonal  and  , 
management  skills,  college  teaching  | 
and  media  experience  along  with  exper¬ 
tise  in  granted  program  development. 
Apply  to  the  Personnel  Office,  Saint 
Michael’s  College,  Winooski,  VT  | 
05404.  An  Equal  Opportunity/  ! 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE...  j 

When  you  need  to  reach  news-  I 
paper  people,  you  can  meet  all  | 
the  people  you  want  to  meet —  j 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  and  more,  in  the  pages  | 
of  I 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  | 

For  rates  and  info:  (212)675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  INSTRUCTOR  to 
teach  courses  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  relations:  to  teach 
other  Mass  Ciommunication  courses  as 
required;  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  public  relations  component  of  the 
Mass  (Jommunication  program.  At  least 
a  Masters  Degree  in  Journalism,  Public 
Relations,  Mass  Communication,  Media 
Arts  or  related  areas;  three  years  college 
teaching  and/or  professional  experience 
in  audio,  video,  or  print  media.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  official  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  L.  Dan 
Archer,  Chairman  Search  Coimmittee, 
Mass  Communication  Program,  Fort 
Valley  State  College,  Fort  Valley,  Geor¬ 
gia.  31030. 

Deadline:  Aoril  30,  1986. 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 
Memphis  State  University  expects  to  fill 
a  tenure  track  assistant  or  associate 
professor  position  in  journalism  next 
fall.  The  department  seeks  primary 
expertise  in  public  relations,  with 
seconda^  expertise  in  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  if  posible.  The  professor  must 
be  able  to  teach  core  courses;  also,  and 
be  competent  to  help  in  new  grad 
program.  Ph.D.  and  appropriate  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Salary  about  $25,000. 
The  department,  which  is  fully  accred¬ 
ited  as  a  unit  and  also  in  all  four  of  the 
undergraduate  sequences,  is  situated  in 
an  exciting  "New  South”  city.  Send 
letter  of  interest,  vita  and  three  refer¬ 
ences  -  before  May  30  -  to  Dr.  John 
DeMott,  Chairman,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  TN  38152.  Memphis  State  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  I 
MASS  COMMUNICATION  is  recruiting  to  flll  two  positions  in  Fall,  1986,  the 
first  of  several  faculty  openings  to  be  filled  by  Fall,  1988. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  unprecedented  three-year  expansion  of  media  educa¬ 
tion  at  UWM  with  special  binds  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature.  The 
Department’s  systematic  plan  is  to  secure  high  quality  faculty  and  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  to  markedly  improve  undergraduate  coursework  in  print  and 
broadcast  Journalism,  radio-TV-fllm,  public  relations,  media  research,  and 
graduate  courses  leading  to  a  Communication  MA. 

Two  openings  for  Fall,  1986: 

1)  Nationally  recognized  media  scholar,  Ph.D.,  to  serve  as  tenured  associate  or 
bill  professor,  with  record  of  distinguished  scholarly  publication  in  the  fields  of 
radlo-TV-fllm,  telecommunications,  economics,  the  new  technologies  of  cable- 
satellite  communication,  and/or  mass  media  cultural  criticism.  Instruction  will 
be  at  the  graduate  level  as  well  as  in  soholarly-oriented  undergraduate  courses. 

8)  Ph.D.  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  as  tenure  track  assistant 
professor,  with  scholarly  and  skills-oriented  specialties  such  as  journalism 
ethics,  law  of  the  press,  journalism  history,  and  with  practical  background  in 
news  reporting,  editing,  editorial  writing  or  interpretive  reporting.  Graduate 
teaching  experience  is  highly  desirable. 

The  University  of  Wisoonsin-Milwaukee  is  one  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
System’s  two  doctoral  institutions  and  is  situated  in  the  state’s  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  media  center.  UWM  expects  demonstrably  strong  research  and 
publication  together  with  excellent  university  teaching  and  service. 

Faculty  hired  for  1986-87  will  participate  in  recruitment  for  additonal  faculty 
through  1988-89  and  in  the  development  of  computerized  laboratories  permit¬ 
ting  extensive  teaching  applications  in  broadcast  and  print  journalism  graphics 
and  video. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Ruane  B.  Hill,  Department  of  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  PO  Box  413,  Milwaukee,  WI  53201.  Application  deadline 
is  May  156,  1986. 

UWM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer;  applications  from 
minority  groups  and  women  are  encouraged. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITION 
STARTING  SEPTEMBER  16,  1986 

ACADEMIC  RANK  AND  SALARY: 
Assistant  Professor,  tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion,  competitive  salary  depending  on 
degree  and  professional  experience.  In 
unusual  circumstances  associate  pro-  ^ 
fessor  rank  would  be  considered,  i 
Visiting  appointments  will  be  | 
consider^.  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  JOB:  1 

Teach  in  undergraduate  and  graduate ' 
program  of  Communications  within  the  { 
college  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Must  have . 
strong  interest  to  teach  professional  I 
journalism  courses,  do  research  in  and  i 
write  critically  about  the  journalistic  j 
role.  I 

QUALIFICATIONS:  i 

Strong  professional  journalism  back- 1 
ground.  Ph.D.  and  teaching  experience ; 
preferred. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY:  | 
The  School  of  Communications  has  I 
three  accreditied  programs:  advertisi- 
ing,  broadcast  journalism  and  news  | 
editorial.  The  20-member  faculty  iS; 
dedicated  to  teaching  and  research  i 
excellence  and  achieving  the  fine; 
balance  between  conceptual  develop- ' 
ment  and  performance  capabilities  in ; 
each  professional  program.  I 

The  LIniversity  of  Washington  is  located  ! 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  America's  "most  i 
livable”  cities  and  offers  a  varied  and 
stimulating  intellectual  enviroment  with  . 
over  2,600  faculty  and  30,000  | 
students.  I 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES:  I 


Qualified  applicants  should  submit  (1)  i 
a  letter  expressing  their  teaching  and  { 
research  interests,  (2)  detailed  vita  and 
(3)  names  of  three  professional  and/or  | 
academic  references  to:  ! 

Professor  C.  Anthony  Giffard  i 

Chair,  Search  Committee  ; 

School  of  Communications  DS-40  I 

University  of  Washington  \ 

Seattle,  WA  98195 
DEADLINE: 


May  31,  1986.  Applications  after  the 
deadline  will  be  considered  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
A  major  Metropolitan  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  250,000  is  seeking  an 
Assistant  Controller  in  the  Finance 
Department.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  3-5  years  of  experience,  with  a 
minimum  of  2  years  in  a  supervisory 
role.  A  degree  in  finance  or  accounting 
is  required,  an  MBA  is  a  plus.  Strong 
analytical  skills,  and  familiarity  with 
corporate  reporting  structures,  data 
processing  and  purchasing  are  require¬ 
ments  for  this  position.  Previous  news¬ 
paper  experience  is  helpful.  Well  deve¬ 
loped  management  skills  a  plus.  This 
position  reports  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  and  will  be  responsible  for 
preparing  and  monitoring  annual  and 
quarterly  budgets;  analyzing  financial 
data  and  preparing  financial  reports. 
Additionally,  the  Assistant  Controller 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  other 
departments  including  Data  Processing 
and  purchasing.  Excellent  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  growth  potential.  Please  send 
resumes  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  centr¬ 
al  Zone  7  weekly  newspaer  with  3,700 
circulation  and  $500,000  gross.  Appl¬ 
icant  should  be  strong  leader  and  know 
advertising  and  circulation.  Paper  is  an 
excellent  editorial  product  and  has 
room  to  grow.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  availability  to  Box  9910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

THE  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  News- 
Sentinel  is  seeking  an  editorial  artist  for 
illustrations,  infographics  and  page 
design.  Experience  with  color  and 
computers  is  desired.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  commensurate  with  experioence. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to:  Bob 
Donaldson,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics,  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
208  West  Church  Ave.,  Knoxville,  TN 
37901.  An  equal-opportunity 
employer. 


The  University  of  Washington  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  encourages  application 
from  all  qualified  persons. 

JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION 
Tenure  track.  Available  September 
1986.  Teach  primarily  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  but  must  be  able  to  teach  news 
reporting  and  magazine  writing  occa¬ 
sionally.  Rank  and  sala^  commensu¬ 
rate  with  qualifications.  Ph.D. 
preferred;  Master’s  required.  Profes¬ 
sional  public  relations  experience 
required.  Teaching  experience! 
preferred.  Request  official  university | 
application  from  Journalism  Depart- 1 
ment,  California  Polytechnic  State; 
University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CAj 
93407.  Deadline  for  completed  appli¬ 
cations  is  May  23,  1986.  Affirmative! 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  I 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ' 
Growing  Zone  1  weekly  group  seeks 
season^  and  imaginative  ad  director. 
Must  know  trade  and  be  able  to  lead 
staff  of  26  in  sales  and  marketing  in  a 
highly  competitve  market.  Demanding 
pace  with  a  prize-winning  group  of  9 
newspapers.  Excellent  compensation; 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Christo-  > 
pher  Eddings,  North  Shore  Weeklies,  2 1 
Washington  St.,  Ipswich,  MA  01938.  , 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  ad  back-| 
ground  needed  for  excellent  weekly! 
newspaper  and  shopper.  Earnings 
$25K  -I-.  Send  resume,  etc  to  David  j 
Grossman,  The  Messenger,  Box  918,  i 
Hillsboro,  NH  03244.  | 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

A  12,000  daily  located  in  a  growing 
Southeastern  market  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  professional  sales  oriented 
advertising  director.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  3-5  years  related  work 
experience  in  advertising  sales  and 
sales  management,  possess  the  ability 
to  develop  and  use  professional  market¬ 
ing  material,  be  innovative  in  their 
marketing  approach,  display  leadership 
qualities  to  motivate  and  train  a  staff, 
have  administrative  ability  and  work 
well  with  the  overall  management  team. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
growth  oriented  company.  Send  current 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGION  5,  30,000  circulation  daily 
has  opening  for  experienced,  aggressive 
ad  director.  Send  resume  arto  salary 
requirements  to  Box  9883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Are  you  a  phone  room  supervisor,  or  a 
classified  sales  person  looking  to  move 
up  to  management?  The  Des  Moines 
Shopper  Network,  Iowa's  largest  shop¬ 
per,  is  looking  for  a  top-notch  classified 
advertising  manager.  Must  be  a  leader 
with  ability  to  keep  phone  sales  person¬ 
nel  trained  and  motivated.  Results- 
oriented,  no-nonsense  manager  will 
receive  excellent  salary/commission 
compensation.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  M.  Joseph  Craig,  Publisher, 
The  Des  Moines  Shopper  Network,  808 
Fifth  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  I A  50309, 
(515)  244-4161. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19,  1986 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ - 

Company _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

Copy - 


Assign  a  tx>x  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING _ 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  i 

Minimum  5  years  managerial  experi-  I 
ence  in  classified.  Ideal  candidate  is 
no.  2  person  at  metro  or  classified  ad 
manager  at  a  40,000  +  daily  with  a 
strong  track  record.  Must  have  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  intelligently  analyze 
opportunities  and  creatively  develop 
and  implement  solutions.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package.  i 
Please  apply  by  mail  only  with  resume  | 
and  letter  detailing  your  experience,  but  ' 
more  importantly,  your  accomplish-  | 
ments  to:  Advertising  Director,  The  ; 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL  1 
33802.  Strict  confidence  is  guaran-  ! 
teed.  M/F  An  Equal  Opportunity  j 
Employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  6  publication  30,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Need  person  with  proven  track 
record,  strong  in  promotion  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  organization.  Excellent 
company,  benefits  and  opportunity,  i 
Reply  to  Box  9874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  is  i 
looking  for  ambitious  sales  rep  to  sell  ; 
and  service  retail  advertising  accounts,  i 
At  least  two  years  newspaper  or  media 
sales  experience,  copy  and  layout  skills 
a  plus.  Ability  to  work  diplomatically 
under  deadline  pressure  and  a  reliable 
vehicle  a  must.  We  offer  excellent  salary  i 
and  incentives.  Comprehensive  benefits 
and  a  positive  work  environment.  Live  in 
beautiful  Alaska— the  outdoor  enthu¬ 
siast’s  paradise.  Please  send  resume 
with  cover  letter  to  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Attn:  Nancy  Stanton,  PO  Box 
6616,  Anchorage,  AK  99518.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Responsible  for  retail,  outside  classi¬ 
fied  and  zoned  edition  revenue.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  bonus  and  the 
potential  for  advancement  to  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor.  Combined  Zone  3  circulation  of 
over  100,000.  Interested  persons 
shoud  send  resume,  salary  history  and  ; 
letter  explaining  why  they  are  interested  ; 
in  this  position  to  Box  9856,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  j 
Growing  Zone  1,  group  owned  daily  has 
and  opening  for  a  seasoned  manager  | 
with  competitive  market  experience,  i 
Position  requires  imaginative  self¬ 
starter  with  demonstrated  marketing  | 
skills  and  the  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff.  Excellent  opportunity  for ! 
right  person  to  move  up  in  progressive  ! 
national  company.  Salary  range] 
$28,000  plus.  8ox  9872,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  | 
Live  and  work  in  one  of  Florida's  fastest 
growing  markets.  Group  of  very  success- ' 
ful  prestigious  newspapers  seeking  an  { 
advertising  director  who  is  strong  on  ! 
training  and  motivation  plus  executive  I 
abilities.  Must  have  a  desire  to  grow. 
Top  salary  and  bonus.  Send  complete  I 
resume  and  earnings  history  in  confi-  i 
dence  to  Box  9889,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  300,000  | 
plus  weekly  community  newspaper  and  , 
shopper  in  south  Florida.  Major  account 
background  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  i 
Golden  Publishing,  910  10th  St.,  Lake 

Park,  FL  33403. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  | 
Growing  group  of  News  England  weekly  i 
newspapers  seeks  and  experienced 
sales  manager  for  a  number  one  ! 
revenue  edition  in  highly  competitive  { 
environment.  Strong  marketing  back¬ 
ground  and  personal  sales  track  record  i 
a  must,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  motivate  ] 
and  train  an  eager  young  staff.  This 
position  holds  great  challenge  and  i 
rewards  for  the  right  candidate.  Attrac- 1 
tive  base  salary  and  lucrative  sales, 
bonus  plan.  Replies  to  Box  9884,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING _ | 


RETAIL  GROUP 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  combined 
daily  circulation  approximately 
200,000,  Sunday  235,000,  is  looking 
for  a  person  with  newspaper  advertising 
management  background  to  directly 
supervise  a  7  person  sales  staff;  work 
with  staff  to  achieve  department  goals. 
Assist  in  sales  planning  and  presenta¬ 
tions;  participate  in  major  accounts 
sales  strategy;  report  to  retail  manager. 
Should  possess  strong  sales  and  sales 
management  background.  Four  year 
college  degree  preferred.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising  sales  and  management, 
excellent  leadership  qualities,  and 
demonstrated  managerial  skills.  Must 
possess  excellent  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221.  Attn:  Personnel 
Department. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  self-starter  to  lead  sales  staff  of  i 
award-winning  community  weekly.  I 
Sales  training  and  promotion-minded 
background  a  must.  North  Jersey  area. 
Salary,  bonus,  plus  opportunity  to 
advance.  Resume  to  Box  9905,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Weekly  newspaper 
in  growth  areas  of  the  Carolines  needs  : 
energetic  sales  leader  to  help  paper  i 
expand.  Bonus  is  available  if  sales  goals  j 
are  met.  Write  Box  9850,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  I 

- I 

SALES/MANAGER  for  successful 
shared  mail  program.  Must  have  strong 
background  in  sales.  Expert  knowledge 
of  shared  mail  and  newspaper  insert 
business.  Golden  opportunity  on  silver 
platter  for  person  who  is  top  brass.  Dade 
County,  Florida.  Call  Insert  Mail  (305) 
891-1551. _ 

SALES  MANAGER 

Join  the  Joplin  Globe  and  share  the  ; 
benefits  of  a  well  established,  growth-  ; 
oriented  organization.  We  seek  a  candi- ! 
date  with  a  professional  track  record  in 
sales  management,  who  is  able  to  train, 
direct  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of  ten 
people.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Please  submit 
letter  of  application,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  sala^  history  to  John  L. 
Lima,  Assistnt  (jeneral  Manager, The 
Joplin  Globe,  PO  box  7,  Joplin,  MO 
64802.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  SALES  SUPERVISORS 


Growing  Zone  2  daily  seeks  an  exper-  We  are  Louisiana’s  second  largest 
ienced  shirt-sleeve  pro  to  direct  all  newspaper  with  a  combined  circulation 
facets  of  our  busy  classified  depart-  of  1(J0,000.  We  are  seeking  a  goals- 
ment.  Competitive  market  with  growth  oriented  District  Sales  Supervisor  to 
potential.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit  I  supervise  an  all  adult  carrier  force, 
package.  Send  resume  including  salaiv  i  Applicant  should  have  a  proven  track 
history  to  Box  9849,  Editor  &|  record  in  service,  sales,  and  collection. 
Publisher.  ]  In  return,  we  offer  a  future  for  advance- 

ment,  salary  with  bonus,  auto  expense, 
_ CIRCULATION _  and  a  comprehensive  benefit  package. 

circulation  manager  for  group  of  ''®pn'"Rn 

paid  and  free  weekly  publications  of  f  30222,  Shreveport, 

over  75,000  circulation  in  beautiful  ^  _ 

Muthwest  Floridf  Experience  needed  OPENING  FOR  circulation  director  at 
in  second  and  third  class  mailing,  bulk  5^  joo  AM  daily.  Rural  delivery  and  ABC 
and  carrier  delivery.  Excellent  salary  experience  a  must.  Located  in  North- 
and  benefits.  Position  available  for  eastern  Arizona.  Salary  negotiable.  No 
hands-on  manager  only.  Westminster  phone  calls.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
Publications  call  Larry  Burlingame  9864,  Editor  &  Publisher 

(813)  262-7601.  - 

.T.o.,  X  .  PRESTIGIOUS  NATIONAL  NEWSPAP- 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  fast  |  er  seeks  creative  and  responsible 
growing  news(»per  group  in  most  desir-  circulation  promotion  manager  with  1-2 
able  area  ^ks  amressive  self  starter  experience.  Must  be  able  to  work 

with  statistical  ability  and  sale^phone  j  ^^jth  numbers  and  develop  innovative 
Mperience.  Respon-  j  ideas.  Knowledge  of  print  production 
sibihties  include  phone  room  crewing,  |  and  direct  mail  essential.  PC  experi- 
start/stop  verification,  riew  business,  |  ence.  Challenging  opportunity  with 
tabulation  of  circulation  statistics  Posi-  1  rapidly  growing  cornpany.  Send  resume 
tion  involves  evening  hours.  Please  j  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9898, 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  I  Editor  A  Puhlishpr 
E.  Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  The  I 
Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Prince-  !  DATA  PRt 
ton,  NJ  08542.  EOE.  j - 


Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Prince-  1  DATA  PROCESSING 

ton,  NJ  08542.  EOE.  j - „ .7 „ - 

— : -  !  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

REGION  5,  30,000,  7-day  daily,  is  j  Tampa  based  software  development 
seeking  an  experienced,  sales-oriented  :  firm  needs  individual  with  minimum  3 
circulation  manager.  Send  complete  years  COBOL  experience.  Circulation  or 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  advertising  system  experience  helpful. 
9881,  Editor  &  Publisher.  IBM,  VAX  or  HP  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER. 

6-day  AM,  Zone  2,  35,000  circulation. 

Report  to  circulation  director.  Experi-  EDITORIAL 

ence  with  contractor  is  a  plus.  Send  .ptc  ...".“'"t  c 

resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  Xpp  c  9  •. 

9836,  Editor  &  Publisher.  390,000  Sunday,  230,000  AM  daily. 

_  Primary  area:  classical  music;  secon- 

ZONE  FIELD  SALES  MANAGER  large  dary  area:  theater.  Prerequisite:  5  years 
Southern  California  daily  requires  an  reviewing  experience.  Send  resume, 
experienced  manager  familiar  with  sales  clips,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
promotions,  circulation  sales  and  home  9902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

delivery  operations.  Responsible  for  — *ccictawt  cniTnoiAi  vuditcd — 
developing,  implementing  and  manag-  ,  ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
ing  outside  direct  sales  programs.  We  . I'rm'eoiate  opening  for  an  exper- 
offer  competitive  benefit  package  with  a  ienced  journalist.  Must  be  and  avid 
growing  newspaper.  Send  resume  to  reader,  self-motivated  researcher  with 
Box  9909,  Editor  &  Publisher.  language  skills.  Three  years 


IBM,  VAX  or  HP  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
M.  Rubino,  Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  3707 
West  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL  33607. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
An  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist.  Must  be  and  avid 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  zone  mana- 


experience  editorial  writing  for  a 
family-oriented  daily,  22,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 


ger  with  3-5  years  experience  including  and  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
experience  with  tube-delivery  motor  Manager,  New  Castle  News,  PO  Box  60, 
routes.  Base  salary  $24,0(J0  plus  Newcastle,  PA  16103. 


routes.  Base  salary  $24,00 
attractive  bonus  program.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


New  Castle,  PA  16103. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
195,000  circulation  chain  of  news  and 
art  weeklies  in  southern  New  England 


General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K  Southern  California  Desert  Area  with  seexs  exp^nenced  wdh  strong 
growing  group  of  weeklies,  TMC  shop-  newsrqom/news  garnering  oacKgrouno 


General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 
Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 
Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 
Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 
Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  for  10,500  daily  with  12,000 
TMC  product.  Must  have  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  layout,  special 
sections,  budgeting,  and  be  able  to 
train  and  motivate  a  staff  of  six.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  history 
to:  James  Waller,  Editor/General  Mana- 

fer.  Courier  News,  PO  Box  1108, 
lytheville,  AR  72316. 


pers,  standalone  shoppers.  Shirt  sleeve  significant  management  experi- 
experience  in  carrier  delivery,  2nd  class  *5,%  3end  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
requestor  &  third  class  mail,  as  well  as  9885,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

’’'O  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
'SM"  ^0^  information,  write:  Northwest 

Jowrandlan"aKent%os^ 

Computer  experience  a  plus.  - : - 

Send  resume,  references  tO:  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  DAILY  look- 

General  Manager  ing  for  person  with  complete  editorial 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.  background  for  management  position 

PO  Box  28429  on  our  editorial  staff.  Send  resume  and 

San  Diego,  CA  92128  salary  requirements  to:  Bill  Hanna, 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  i  55VI2' 

30,000  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  | - ^ - 

newspaper  seeking  energetic  profes-  j  GROWING  ARIZONA  DAILY  and  weekly 
sional  to  manage  telemarketing  and  j  group  has  immediate  openings  in  the 
canvas  crews.  Must  be  proficient  in  i  news-editorial  department  for  individu- 
training,  motivation  and  sales  retention,  als  with  skills  and  some  experience  in 
in  addition  to  implementing  carrier  |  writing,  photography,  editing,  page 
promotions  and  carrier  recruitment  with  layout.  Growth  opportunity.  Immediate 
a  strong  background  in  home  delivery  !  opening  for  life  style/feature  editor, 
analysis  and  budgeting.  Please  send  ^  Send  resume,  samples,  references, 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Terry  I  Salary,  benefits  commensurate  with 
Wagner,  Circulation  Director,  Clearwa-  i  ability  and  experience.  Jim  Fickess, 
ter  Sun,  PO  Box  2078,  Cleanwater,  FL  ]  Managing  Editor,  Dispatch,  PO  Box  69, 
33516.  :  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEISTY  KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspaoer 
looking  for  creative  copy  editor  with  1  to 
2  years  experience.  Will  consider  a 
talented  beginner.  Must  have  strong 
language  skills,  a  knack  with  headlines 
and  an  eye  for  layout.  A  good  sense  of 
humor  would  be  nice,  too.  We’re  a  grow¬ 
ing  23,000-circulation,  afternoon 
paper  with  morning  and  Sunday 
editions.  Send  resume  and  editing  and 
layout  clips  to  Personnel  Director,  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16804. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  AND  DIRECTOR 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
is  seeking  executive  editor  and  director 
for  news  service;  reporting  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  University  Relations,  position  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  imple 
menting  long-range  strategies,  policies 
and  methods;  recruitment  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalists;  supervision  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  support  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  budget.  University  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  discipline 
required;  advanced  degree  preferred, 
understanding  of  major  research  univer¬ 
sities  desirable,  as  is  experience  with 
national  media.  Salary  dependent  upon 
experience;  excellent  benefits  avail¬ 
able.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  by 
May  8,  1986,  to;  Patricia  E.  Hutton, 
UPS  Staffing  Services,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  160  Day  Hall,  Department  ED-17, 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-2801.  Cornell 
University  is  an  affirmative  action/equal 
opportunity  employer. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  deadline- 
oriented  person  who  can  do  it  all — write 
interesting  features,  cover  hard  news, 
take  pictures,  lay  out,  paste-up,  and 
write  good  headlines.  Husband-wife 
publishers  want  experienced  newspaper 
person  to  do  a  variety  of  duties  and  to 
assume  editing  position  in  their 
absence.  Quality  6,  000  circulation 
weekly.  Salary  $250  -  $300/week 
depending  on  experience.  Send 
resume,  clippings,  to;  Rosemary  Heth, 
Carbondale  News,  41  N.  Church  St., 
Carbondale,  PA  18407. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-respected  daily 
well  into  its  second  century  seeks  right 
person  to  direct  newsroom  staff  of  90, 
reporting  to  executive  editor.  Inquiries 
to  Editor  Search,  The  Home  News,  PO 
Box  551,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
20,000  circulation,  7-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  Zone  8.  Must 
have  management  experience  and 
background  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation.  We  seek  a  person  qualified  to 
maintain,  motivate  and  guide  a  quality 
staff  of  approximately  Tl  people.  Our 
working  management  people  function 
as  a  team.  An  excellent  community 
opportunity.  Commensurate  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  9893,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced  journalist  for  two  estab¬ 
lished  dynamic  industry  publications. 
Journalism  degree  plus  newspaper  and 
trade  magazine  background  preferable. 
This  career  position  awaits  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  alive  professional  who  lives  on  the 
creative  cutting  edge  and  who  can 
inspire  others  to  achieve  their  personal 
best.  Competitive  salary,  outstanding 
bonus  plan  and  excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  business 
oriented  clips  to  Box  9913.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-NOSED  REPORTER  familiar 
with  government  beats  needed  on 
aggressive  Wyoming  semi-weekly.  Low 
pay,  hard  work,  long  hours.  But  we'll 
pay  enough  for  you  to  enjoy  the  Rockies' 
finest  area.  Resumes  and  clips  to  Ray 
Stephens,  Editor,  Jackson  Hole  Guide, 
PO  Box  68,  Jackson,  WY  83001. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  REPORTER-an  experienced 
and  energetic  business  reporter  is 
needed  for  a  2-newspaper  operation  in  a 
major  corporate  environment.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  news  staff  is  expanding,  and  we’re 
looking  for  someone  who  can  cover  a 
wide  range  of  stories-from  corporate 
decisions  to  retailing;  from  important 
consumer  articles  to  personality  pieces 
about  those  who  are  making  their  mark 
in  an  enlarging  economic  climate.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  beginner.  Only  applic¬ 
ants  with  a  background  in  business  and 
economic  reporting  will  be  considered. 
Send  resume,  complete  salary  history 
and  no  more  than  6  clips  to  Box  9869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  someone  with  good 
language  and  layout  skills.  Knowledge 
of  color  and  computer  graphics 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Two  years 
experience  minimum.  Tuesday- 
Saturday  shift  for  a  50,000  PM  daily 
and  Sunday.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Water¬ 
loo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Arizona  Republic  seeks  first-rate  copy 
editors.  Must  try-out.  Send  resumes, 
including  phone  numbers  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Clair  Cobb,  News  Editor,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER— Need  exper¬ 
ienced  hand  to  cover  financial  news  for 
daily  business  newspaper.  Phone  or 
write  Seymour  Raiz,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Reporter,  329  South  Front  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43215,  (614)  224-4835. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  sought  for 
28,000  daily  in  fast-growing  Big  Ten 
university  town  in  southern  Indiana. 
Will  supervise  circulation  sales  and 
distribution,  and  coordinate  Sunday 
sales  with  our  sister  paper.  Will  oversee 
circulation  data  processing  and  will 
serve  on  marketing  committee.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  by 
April  25  to:  Personnel  Office,  The 
Herald-Telephone,  PO  Box  909,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  IN  47402. 

COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  30,000  PM 
daily  and  Sunday  in  central  New 
England.  Must  be  able  to  handle  staff 
and  wire  copy  and  show  imaginative 
layout.  At  least  a  year  of  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
layout  samples  to  Box  9900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-Small  but  growing  new 
Jersey  daily  seeks  experienced  desk 
person  who  can  produce  lively  copy  and 
attractive  pages,  and  write  sharp  heads. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Box 
9907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  CHIEF  sought  for  PM  daily, 
15,000  plus  circulation,  on  1-5  in  Zone 
9.  Pleasant  surroundings,  competitive- 
pay  and  benefits.  Strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  leadership  ability,  knowledge  of 
design  and  typography  are  crucial.  Send 
a  resume  and  samples  of  your  best  work 
to  Box  9888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/AD  SALES.  Community  weekly. 
Write  Latin  Newsleader,  PO  Box  1114, 
Jackson  Heights,  NY  11372. 

EDITOR 

Hawaii 

Immediate  opening  for  shirt-sleeve 
editor  to  supen/ise  a  staff  of  15  writers 
and  photographers  for  6  suburban 
newspapers  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

CITY  EDITOR 

48M,  All-day  in  upper  east  Tennessee, 
seeks  a  city  editor  with  aggressive  news 
judgment;  mature  and  sensitive  lead¬ 
ership;  proven  planning  and  editing 
skills;  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
communicate  and  motivate.  'We  seek  an 
award  winner  with  outstanding  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  solid  recommendations  to 
direct  the  staff  of  the  dominant  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  market.  Full 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ted  Como,  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Box  479, 
Kingsport,  TN  37662. 

REGION  5,  mid-sized  daily  has  opening 
for  experienced,  dynamic  editor.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Layout  and  makeup  experience  a  must. 
Both  daily  and  weekly  experience 
preferred.  Must  appreciate  value  of 
human  interest  material  and  local  orien¬ 
tation,  recognizing  that  readership 
takes  priority  over  news  coverage. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits  including  medical, 
life  insurance,  sick  leave,  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter, 

'  along  with  work  samples  to:  Ken  Berry, 
Sun  Press,  46-016  Alaloa  Street, 
Kaneohe,  HI  96744;  Telephone  (808) 
235-5881. 

REPORTER-imaginative,  aggressive 
reporter  sought  by  award-winning 
65,000  circulation  daily  in  the 
N.Y.-N.J.  metro  area.  We’re  looking  for 
a  track  record  of  exceptional  writing  and 
enterprising  reporting.  Send  a  resume, 
large  selection  of  clips  and  salary 
history  to  Box  9871,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

WITH  EXPERIENCE 

A  monthly  business  magazine  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  seeks  a  writer  with 
strong  journalism  credentials  who  can 
cover  complex  issues  and  write  an  occa¬ 
sional  feature  with  flair.  Applicants 
must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  submit  samples  of  written 
work  that  emphasize  your  versatility.  Do 
not  call.  Send  correspondence  to: 
Editor,  Business  NH,  177  E.  Industrial 
Drive,  Manchester,  NH  03103. 

FEATURES  EDITOR— Central  New 
York’s  largest  newspaper  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  to  put  out  daily  and 
Sunday  Lifestyle  sections,  including  a 
bright,  breezy  fashion  section.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  good  story,  photo  and 
graphic  ideas.  Ability  to  work  well  with 
reporters  and  other  editors  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Please  send  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to;  William  Robinson, 
Herald-Journal,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221. 

EDITORIAL-managing  editor  for  N.Y.C. 
community  weekly  newspaper  group. 
Wide  ranging  responsibility  in  growing 
organization  for  detailed  oriented  team 
player.  Start  salary  high  teens.  Write 
with  resume  and  clips  to  Publisher,  Box 
9876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL-news  reporter  for  prize 
winning  weekly  group  based  in  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Starting  salary  $240  a  week 
plus  benefits.  Resume  and  CLIPS  to  Ed 
Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper  Publications, 
26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

CITY  EDITOR  at  a  medium-sized  daily? 
Want  to  move  into  a  critical  position  at  a 
larger  daily?  The  News/Sun-Sentinel  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fastest  growing  newspapers,  seeks 
an  assistant  city  editor  to  join  our 
award-winning  300  plus  editorial  staff. 
This  job  calls  for  experienced,  leader¬ 
ship,  maturity  of  judgment  and  strong 
people  skills.  If  you’re  interested  in  a 
challenging,  rewarding  position  with 
growth  potential,  send  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Joe  Jennings, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/Metro, 
News/Sun-Sentinel  Company,  Box 
14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  federal  list. 
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i _ EDITORIAL _ 

i  EDITORIAL 

'  REPORTER 

New  York  based  computer  weekly  with 
national  circulation  seeks  a  seasoned 
]  feature  writer  for  newspaper  supple- 
I  ment  and  bimonthly  magazine.  Candi- 
'  date  must  have  a  knovnedge  of  high 
I  tech  issues  and  a  minimum  of  3  years 
'  reporting  experience.  Salary  negotiable. 

!  Excellent  benefits.  Rush  resume/clips/ 

■  salary  history  to  CSN  Recruiter-D,  600 
!  Community  Drive,  Manhasset.  NY 
i  11030. _ 

EDITOR  needed  immediately  for  weekly 
'  newspaper.  $16K.  Editwriter  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume  to  David 
i  Grossman,  The  Messenger,  Box  918, 

I  Hillsboro,  NH  03244. _ 

'  EDITOR  needed  for  NYC  based  interna¬ 
tional  news  agency.  Daily  news  editing 
I  experience  required.  Working  familiari- 
I  ty  with  international  issues  and  compu- 
1  ters  preferred.  Position  includes  some 
administrative  re^nsibilities.  Please 
i  send  resume  to  PO  Box  462,  Grand 
'  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

EDITOR/TRANSLATOR  of  the  Latin 
American  news  needed  for  New  York 
I  City  bureau  of  international  news  »en- 
,  cy.  Ability  to  translate  Spanish  to  Engl- 
'  ish,  rewrite  news  stories  and  familiarity 
I  with  Latin  American  events  required. 

'  Please  send  resume  to  PO  Box  462, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY 
:  10017. _ 

I  EDITOR  WANTED  for  progressive, 

>  award  winning  tri-weekly  in  middle 
'  Tennessee.  Strong  management,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills  required  to  direct 
j  staff  of  8.  Send  resume  to  W.R.  Fryar, 

I  PO  Box  150,  McMinnville,  TN  37110. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  GENERAL  assignment 
'  reporter  wanted  for  growing  weekly  in 
New  York’s  Mid  Hudson  Valley.  Photo, 

I  pasteup  experience  helpful.  Resume, 

;  references,  clips  to  PO  Box  446, 

Walden,  NY  12586. _ 

!  COPY  DESK  CHIEF— Knight-Ridder  PM 
'  looking  for  editor  to  direct  7-member 
universal  copy  desk.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment,  planning  and  editing  skills 
required.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Ward, 

.  Executive  News  Editor,  The  News- 
!  Sentinel,  PO  box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
146801.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
i  Employer _ 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  tor  2-man 
'  department  10,000  daily  in  Southwest. 

:  Send  clips  of  articles,  page  design  to 
Managing  Editor,  Clovis  News-Journal, 
PO  Box  1689,  Clovis,  NM  88101. 


i  SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR 
>  Alaska’s  No.  1  non-daily  needs  top 
sports  writer  immediately.  This  is  a  job 
I  for  a  journalist  not  a  cheerleader.  Will 
I  cover  high  school  sports,  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  and  environmental  issues.  If  you 
know  as  much  about  the  forest  as  foot¬ 
ball  and  can  write  tight,  informative 
pieces,  send  non-returnable  clips, 
resume,  salary  requirements  and 
professional  references  to  T.C.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  701  E.  Parks  Highway,  Suite  206, 
Wasilla,  AK  99687.  Include  a  tetter 
;  explaining  why  you  want  the  job  and 
I  why  you  know  you  can  meet  our  high 
standards. 


SPORTS  WRITER-entry  level  opening 
on  small  paper  in  Berkshires.  Duties 
:  include  high  school  sports  coverage, 

I  features,  columns.  Must  be  college 

fraduate.  Long  hours,  lots  of  work, 
end  resume,  clips  to  Dave  Metcalf, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Transcript,  American 
Legion  Drive,  North  Adams,  MA  01247. 

ZONE  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its 
10-member  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
1  tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
■  780,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44501-0780. 

I  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRODUCTION 

STARTING  REPORTER  WITH  strong 
sports  background  to  work  tor  aggres- ! 
sive  weekly  in  Richmond,  Virginia! 
suburbs.  Call  Henrico  County  Line 
(804)  288-5463. _ 

THE  EDITOR  of  The  Sentinel  in  Lewis- 
town,  PA  is  leaving  to  become  publisher 
at  another  paper  in  our  group.  His 
successor  must  possess  the  leadership ; 
qualities  necessary  to  maintain  a  fierce¬ 
ly  independent  editorial  product  of  the 
highest  quality  while  interacting; 
successfully  with  the  leaders  of  all  our 
departments.  If  you're  interested  in  this 
challenge  at  our  13,500  circulation 
award  winning  daily  send  your  resume 
with  a  cover  Tetter  to  James  E.  Dible, ; 
Publisher,  The  Sentinel,  6th  Street  &  \ 
Summit  Drive,  Lewistown,  PA  17044.  ; 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  is  looking  tor ! 
a  food  writer/editor.  I 

The  primary  requirements  are  solid  ‘ 
reporting  and  writing  skills  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  generate  food  related  story  ideas.  | 
In  addition  to  writing,  responsibilites  | 
include  editing  some  food  columns,  i 
Applications  may  be  made  to  Bob  Lynn,  I 
City  Editor,  The  Kansas  City  Times,  ; 
1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  i 
64108  (816)  234-4900.  i 

THE  SHARPEST,  MOST  LUCID  BUSI- 1 
NESS  WRITER  in  America.  Needs  solid  ] 
reporting  o.^ierience,  the  skill  to  read  a 
balance  sneet  and  the  talent  to  mold 
both  into  crisp  writing.  Leading  paper  in 
one  of  the  West's  largest  and  most 
competitive  markets  wants  someone  to 
set  the  pace  and  establish  standards  of 
excellence.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  9896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Managing  Editor  for  our  5 
weekly  newspapers  in  beautiful  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  Become  part  of 
our  young  and  progressive  management 
team.  Send  employment  and  salary 
history  to  Harry  D.  Rhodes,  Brown 
Thompson  Newspapers,  West  High 
Street  Extension,  Union  City,  PA 
16438. 

REPORTER/EDITOR— All-around 
experienced — for  growing  community 
weekly  near  Las  Vegas.  1111  L.V. 
Blvd.,  So.  211,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89104. 
(702)  384-5313. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  for  aggressive 
Aspen,  Colo,  daily.  Imaginative,  strong 
writer/editor,  layout,  with  investigative/ 
daily  background  preferred.  Dave, 
(303)  925-2221,  7-9AM  MST. 

REPORTER.  Rural  weekly.  Perfect  entry 
level  spot.  Send  resume  to  Range  News, 
Box  250,  Willcox,  AZ  85643. 

REPORTER 

Reporter  for  regional  desk.  Would  be 
responsible  for  coverage  of  5  county, 
rural  area  in  Northeast  Iowa,  for  a 
50,000  PM  daily.  Self-starter.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo  Cour¬ 
ier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


ROME,  ITALY 

DAILY,  International  Courier,  seeks  top- 
notch  slot  person  capable  of  process¬ 
ing,  editing,  working  over,  headlining 
news,  sports  and  local  copy.  All  you 
touch  must  turn  to  gold.  Heavy  pres-  I 
sure,  good  stories,  risky  town.  The  (Jour-  ! 
ier  is  electronically  impaginated  and  ; 
slot  person  needs  good  computer  mind,  ! 
as  well  as  background  in  modular ; 
makeup.  We  are  a  24-page  table.  Pay  { 
depends  on  experience,  but  low  by  U.S,  | 
standards.  We're  looking  for  comers 
who  aren't  afraid  to  take  big  changces 
and  move  fast.  Write  air  maif  or  express  ! 
mail:  Courier  Editorial,  Via  di  Ripetta  ! 
22,  Rome,  00186,  Italy.  Interviews  will  i 
be  conducted  in  New  York  within  30 
days.  Absolutely  no  calls  please. 


REPORTER 

Twice  weekly  in  Alaska  needs  veteran 
reporter.  Must  be  able  to  cover  hard 
news,  government,  local  issues.  If  a 
move  to  Alaska  requires  soul  searching, 
don't  waste  your  time  and  ours.  YouHl 
be  working  for  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Send  non-returnable 
resumes,  clips,  salary  requirements  and 
three  professional  references  to  T.C. 
Mitchell,  Frontiersman,  Newspaper,  70 
E.  Parks  Highway,  Suite  206,  Wasilla, 
AK  99687.  Include  a  letter  explaining 
why  you  want  the  job  and  why  you  know 
you  can  meet  our  high  standards. 

REPORTERS 

Expanding  south  Texas  AM  daily  has 
openings  for  two  top-notch  beat  repor¬ 
ters,  and  a  dynamic  lifestyle  writer. 
Bilingual  helpful  but  not  required. 
Interest  in  Hispanic  affairs  a  must. 
Clips  and  resumes  to  Bill  Bouldin, 
Laredo  Morning  Times,  PO  Box  2129, 
Laredo,  TX  78041. 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  PM  daily  with- 
in  50  miles  of  Boston.  Must  be  able  to 
produce  crisp  copy  on  tight  deadlines. 
Strong  interest  in  government  and  poli¬ 
tics  desirable,  but  must  also  be  versa¬ 
tile.  Send  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  9901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  letterpress  and  offset 
operations  AM  publication.  Good 
mechanical  skills  and  strong  manager 
of  people.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box  9873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DONE  YOUR  STINT  as  an  assistant 
pressman  and  ready  to  move  up?  Press¬ 
man  needed  for  3-unit  Goss  Community 
in  weekly  shop  which  does  central  plant 
printing.  Write  Box  9857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITERS  sensitive  to  the  Hispanic 
American  community  are  sought  as 
stringers  by  English-language  Hispanic 
monthly  with  nationwide  circulation. 
Some  fluency  in  Spanish  helpful. 
Sample  clips  will  be  returned.  No  calls. 
VISTA,  2355  Salzedo  St.,  Coral  Gables, 

FL  33134. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  medium  sized  daily  in 
northwest  Illinois  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  wire  editor.  We  want 
a  sharp  headline  writer  with  imaginative 
layout  skills.  Call  Gregg  Bean  at  (815) 
232-1171  or  send  resumes  to  27  South 
State  Avenue,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 

WANT  TO  COME  to  the  Caribbean? 
Young,  fast-growing  British  Caribbean  { 
weekly  seeks,  aggressive,  versatile  i 
reporter,  willing  to  work  hard.  Small 
salary,  but  fantastic  opportunity  for  | 
experience,  exposure  and  bylines.  Ideal  ! 
for  recent  grad.  Join  small  staff  that  I 
includes  U.S.  student  on  leave.  Rush 
complete  resume  to  Box  9897,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ZONE  2  DAILY  seeks  hard  working, 
deadline-oriented,  news  photographer 
with  strong  color  and  feature  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  a  flexible  self-starter 
who  is  committed  to  photojournalism. 
Send  resume,  clips,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  for  morning  newspaper  with 
240,000  plus  daily,  377,000  Sunday 
circulation  in  Zone  5.  Goss  Headliner 
presses.  Requires  thorough  knowledge 
of  pressroom  operations.  Responsible 
for  planning,  scheduling,  safety, 
payroll,  maintenance  and  contract 
administration.  Minimum  5  years 
experience  in  a  newspaper  pressroom. 
Previous  supervisory  experience 
required.  Please  send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
9894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Highly  motivated  and  responsible,  non-heat  set 
web  offset  pressman  required  to  supervise  depart¬ 
ment  for  rapidly  growing  New  York  City  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  financial  printer.  Must  have  minimum  of 
eight  to  ten  years  experience.  High  pay  combined 
with  excellent  benefits  package  including  profit- 
sharing  for  aggressive  and  ambitious  individual. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

and 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

These  two  key  positions  are  open  at  our  company.  The 
operations  manager  is  responsible  for  all  production 
aspects  of  the  company,  as  well  as  overseeing  plant 
needs.  The  composing  manager  will  work  with  a  team 
of  artists/typesetters  to  ensure  quality  in  our  six  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  other  typesetting.  You’ll  be  working 
with  an  energetic  team,  dedicated  to  excellence,  in  a 
new,  spacious  building.  We  offer  excellent  benefits,  a 
beautiful  place  to  live,  just  90  minutes  away  from  New 
Yoric  City. 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESUME  TO  ROBERT  S.  MELLIS, 
PUBUSHER,  HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
PO  BOX  1139,  NEW  MILFORD,  CT  06774 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  thoroughly 
experienced  offset  press  foreman  or 
assistant  foreman  who  wants  to  move 
up  in  management  to  head  new  daily 
newspaper  press  operation  with  room 
for  additional  advancement.  Double 
width  press  experience  a  must. 
Management  and  motivational  skills 
necessary.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right 
person  to  participate  in  a  new  press 
start-up  with  heavy  emphasis  on  qual¬ 
ity.  If  you  think  you  are  a  “people" 
person  with  the  right  experience  and 
want  to  move  up,  write  in  complete 
confidence  Box  9870,  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  tell  us  in  detail  why  you 
i  feel  that  you  are  qualified  for  this 
I  unique  opportunity.  Please  include 
I  salary  requirements. 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
j  Eastern  part  of  Zone  2.  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  over  100,000 
circulation  seeking  experienced  produc¬ 
tion  executive  to  run  total  press  room 
and  composing  operations.  Modern 
facility  in  family-owned,  old  line 
company  in  a  dynamic  market. 

Must  be  qualify  conscious  and  possess 
ability  to  motivate  and  work  well  with 
people. 

Immediate  opening.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation,  send  references  and  resume  to 
Box  9858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Medium  sized  daily  in  Southeast,  Zone 
4  is  seeking  an  experienced  Production 
Executive.  Should  be  familiar  with 
Urbanite  and  all  mailroom  operations. 
Attractive  starting  salary  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  this 
b^utiful  southern  town.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to:  Box  9879,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  SOUGHT  to  maintain  tradi¬ 
tional  clip  file  system  while  planning 
and  executing  conversion  to  electronic 
storage  and  retrieval.  Computer  litera¬ 
cy,  database  familiarity  important. 
Position  would  appeal  particularly  to 
active  Catholic  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Church  history,  structure  and  operation, 
and  lively  interest  in  current  events. 
Letter  of  application  and  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  Librarian 
Search,  National  Catholic  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER  FULL-TIME  for  a 
daily  paper.  Telephone  (609) 
935-1500  or  write  Today's  Sunbeam, 
93  Fifth  St.,  Salem,  NJ.  08079. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  DEDICATED  to  news- 
paper  photography  wanted  for  40,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper.  Must  have 
an  award-winning  color,  black  and 
white  portfolio.  Send  resume  and  slide 
portfolio  only  to  T.  Dean  Caple,  Photo 
Editor,  The  News-Times,  333  Main  St., 
Danbury,  CT  06810. 


in  a  CAREER-ORIENTED  sales  person  for 

S,  a  North  Central  Illinois  daily.  Highly  moti- 

T  vated,  self-starter  with  layout  ability 

looking  for  sales  challenge.  Experience 
or  will  train  right  person.  Commission, 
,  incentives,  benefit  package.  Send 

*>  current  resume  to  R.  Vickrey.,  VP-Sales 

•»  and  Marketing,  News-Tribune,  426 

_  I  Second  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 
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SALES 

SALES 

1  EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COULD  YOU  BE  LOOKING  FOR  US? 

Hastech,  Inc.,  the  originator  ol  pagination  systems,  is  seeking 
candidates  hr  key  positions  in  Sales  and  Sales  Support. 

□  National  Accounts  Representative 

Responsible  for  national  and  group  accounts.  5-10  years  of  publishing 
systems-related  sales  experience  with  prior  concentration  on  newspa¬ 
pers  and/or  magazines.  Candidate  must  be  persistent,  thorough  and 
professional,  with  excellent  written  and  verbal  presentation  skills.  Degree 
preferred.  Candidates  may  live  anywhere  in  the  country. 

□  Sales  Representative  —  Midwestern  Region 

3-5  years  sales  experience,  with  minimum  1  year's  experience  selling  text 
processing  systems  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Degree  preferred,  good 
written  and  verbal  skills  required.  Candidate  would  ideally  work  out  of 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

□  Technical  Sales  Support  Specialist 

Reports  to  the  National  Sales  Manager.  Supports  sales  in  the  following 
capacities:  demonstrations,  technical  backup  on  sales  calls,  site  surveys 
and  analysis,  competitive  research  and  RFP  response.  Candidate  should 
be  detail-oriented,  with  good  written  and  verbal  skills  and  possess  a 
degree  in  Journalism,  Computers,  Marketing  or  a  related  field. 

□  Software  Applications  Specialist 

Provides  pre-  and  post-  sales  support  to  the  sales  force,  on-site  customer 
installation  training  and  problem-solving.  Experience  with  newspaper  systems 
or  typesetting  required,  familiarity  with  Hastech  products,  particularly 
NewsPro,  preferred.  Position  offers  opportunity  to  work  autonomously  on 
site,  and  to  do  in-house  customer  training  and  phone  support  in  a  friendly, 
supportive  environment.  Candidate  must  be  willing  to  relocate  to  New 
Hampshire. 


Hastech  offers  the  idea!  environment  for  those  ready  for 
challenge.  We  provide  an  excellent  compensation 
package,  including  a  comprehensive  program  of 
*  benefits.  Please  send  your  resume  or  call:  Barbara 

L  McGuire,  Personnel  Manager,  Hastech,  Inc.,  670 
North  Commercial  St.,  Manchester,  NH  03101, 
(603)  623-3330. 


Hastech 


An  equal  opportunity  employer 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADmmTKATKC 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience); 
In  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California,  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  9797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  sition 

on  mid  to  large  daily  for  top  spot  on 
suburban  group.  High  performer,  spec¬ 
tacular  results.  Write  Box  9839,  Editor 

&_PubMshet^^^___________ 

ART/GRAPHICS 

FAST  LINE  ILLUSTRATOR 
SEEKS  WORK. 

(717)  678-7250. 

_ CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  weeklies 
seeks  post  as  daily  Circulation  Manager 
15,000-25,000.  Have  home  delivery. 
District  Manager  supervision,  TMCi 
background.  Call  Garry  Sadler 
(301)485-1198  early  morning/after  5 
p.m.  Eastern  time. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


! _ CIRCULATION _ 

I  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATOR  seeks 
change.  36  years  experience-last  18  as 
Director.  Presently  employed.  College 
degree.  Strong  on  promotion,  service, 
budgets,  ABC,  CAC,  daily,  weekly, 
shoppers.  Don’t  let  my  age  fool  you-l 
can  do  the  Job!  Write  Box  9863,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


MAJOR  STATE  capital  editor,  award¬ 
winning  writer  seeks  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  post.  Box  9220,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. _ 

:  RELIGION  WRITER  seeks  job  on  larger 
:  daily.  I  continually  scoop  competition 
j  and  excel  in  this  little-understood  beat. 
Award  winner.  6  years  experience.  Box 
j  9912,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

jCANADA-free  trade,  business,  travel, 

I  political  scene,  TV/Radio/Print.  Box 
;  9892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CREATIVE,  AGGRESSIVE  and  distinc- 
!  tive  writer  looking  for  a  SPORTS  report- 
I  ing  position.  From  High  School  to  Super 
j  Bowl,  I’m  your  man.  Kindly  contact  A. 
ICymrot,  2962  Hewlett  Avenue, 

•  Merrick,  NY  11566  (516)  223-6180. 
19,  1986 


READY  FOR  BIG  LEAGUES,  Junior 
college  grad,  9  years  experience  with 
daily  paper,  will  add  punch  to  your 
sports  lineup.  Good  glovesman  on  the 
copy  desk,  handles  editing  and  layout 
smoothly.  Also,  hard-hitting  in  the  field 
with  knockout  stories  and  colorful 
features.  Available  now.  Contact  Steve 
Brown,  712  East  Drive,  Sheffield  Lake, 
OH  44054,  (216)  949-6330. 

EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR 
Young  managing  editor,  with  a  degree 
from  Harvard  University,  seeks  a  similar 
position.  Recent  experience  includes 
managing  a  30  managing  staff  in 
transition  from  a  6-day  to  a  7-day 
20,000  circulation  daily.  Would 
consider  a  public  relations  position  in  a 
college  or  university  setting.  Read,  write 
and  speak  Spanish.  Adept  in  communi¬ 
ty  relations  and  strong  in  organizational 
and  language  skills. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested,  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  present  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry. 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 

EDITOR,  WESTERN  STATES 
Community  newswork  means  caring 
more  about  local  news  issues  than 
scoops;  writing  as  a  craft;  reporting  with 
balance  and  taste;  and  maintaining  an 
I  accessible  public  presence.  Exper- 
!  ienced,  available  June,  master’s, 

!  awards.  (612)  331-7167. _ 

I  GOOD  WRITER,  Statehouse  reporter  for 
I  45,000  daily  wants  general  assignment 
I  or  special  projects  slot  on  metro  daily 
I  that  needs  versatile  writers.  6  years 
!  experience.  Clips  resume,  call  (303) 
I  596-1730. _ 

i  ”1  CAN  cover  it,  I  can  write  it  and  I  can 
I  put  a  headline  on  it.”  Thurber  said  it, 

I  but  I  can  do  it  too.  5  years  experience, 

!  reporting  and  desk.  Looking  for  writing 
'  or  copy  editing  spot  on  medium  to  large 
I  daily.  Box  9906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  I’M  LOOKING  for  a  job  as  a  reporter  or 
I  feature  writer.  I’m  hard  working  with  4 
years  experience  editing  an  Army  news¬ 
paper.  Also  interested  in  job  as  editor  at 
weekly  or  small  daily.  I  can  write 
I  anything,  take  photos,  do  layout.  Eric 
Durr,  USMCD-PAO,  APO  NY  09033.  I’d 
be  glad  to  call  you. 

LET’S  TALK  local  coverage,  care  and 
affection  for  the  readers.  I  m  the  sports 
editor,  14  years  experience,  for  your 
small-medium  paper.  Call  Steve  (404) 
291-8347. 


I  BIG  CITY  REPORTER  seeks  writing¬ 
editing  slot  on  small  daily  or  good  week¬ 
ly.  Versatile  writer,  good  with  people.  4 
years  daily  experience.  Clips,  resume, 
call  (303)  59^1730. _ 

BROADCASTER  with  solid  journalism 
bacl^ound  seeks  position  reporting  or 
editing  news  or  radio/television  and 
related  fields.  Any  zone.  Box  9899, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  10  years  experience  and 
two  APME  awards,  seeks  reporting  job 
on  large  daily.  MA  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Solid  background  in  local  govern¬ 
ment,  police  reporting.  Box  9911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  three  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  background  in 
public  relations  and  sports  information 
seeks  position  at  a  daily  newspaper  in 
any  Zone.  I  have  covered  Big  Ten  and 
high  school  sports  for  a  22,000  daily. 
Available  in  May.  Box  9878,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

^  TE)(AS  EDITOR  with  newsletter,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  experience  seeks 
job  change.  Skilled  in  rewrite,  editing, 
layout,  production  coordination,  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  Very  good  with 
business  topics.  Will  relocate  for  right 
opportunity.  Box  9903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

TOP  SPORTS  EDITOR,  who  likes  role  of 
big  fish  in  small  pond,  will  increase 
I  your  circulation.  MA  fellowship  winner. 
Metropolitan  experience.  Prefer  5  day 
small  PM  newspaper.  Congenial  staff 
more  important  than  money.  Please 
write  Wes  “Catfish"  Dumont,  256 
North  Topeka,  Wichita,  KS. 

i  WRITER/EDITOR,  experienced,  self- 
I  employed,  looking  to  become  team 
player  at  your  magazine,  corporation  or 
I  newspaper.  Great  interviewer.  Experi- 
:  ence:  editor  of  trade  magazines, 
i  features,  profiles,  story  assigment  and 
j  coordinating  efforts  of  freelancers, 

I  speechwriting,  copywriting,  newslet- 
{  ters.  Photo,  word  processing  skills. 
Samples,  references.  New  York  area 
Ready  now.  Call  David,  (718) 
!  856-2106. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

i  EXPERIENCED  freelance  editor/author 
!  in  economics/business/personal 
'  finance.  Call  or  wtite:  7618  Gazette 
i  Ave.,  Canoga  Park,  CA  91306.  (818) 
I  347-6087. _ 

j  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PRESS/CAMERA/PLATE  superinten¬ 
dent,  38,  16  years  experience  Goss 
Metro  and  Urbanite.  (618)  457-5458 
I  or  (618)  549-8321  for  detailed  resume 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Presidents  and  the  press 


By  Helen  Thomas 

For  as  long  as  I  have  covered  the 
White  House  and  much  longer  in  his¬ 
tory,  every  president  has  promised  an 
open  administration. 

Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  of  an  open 
door,  and  wanted  open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
told  us  we  could  see  anything  on  his 
desk.  Jimmy  Carter,  at  the  outset  of 
his  administration,  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  opening  his  cabinet  meetings 
to  the  press. 

Don’t  hold  your  breath.  Secrecy 
seems  to  go  with  the  White  House 
turf.  And  for  all  their  good  intentions, 
and  they  may  have  been,  at  least 
when  there  was  still  a  honeymoon  on, 
say  for  a  few  days  after  a  president 
assumes  his  office,  they  may  have 
sincerely  believed  in  letting  the  sun¬ 
shine  in. 


Don’t  hold  your  breath. 
Secrecy  seems  to  go  with 
the  White  House  turf. 


But  soon  the  media  becomes  one 
way  or  another — the  adversaries.  To 
some  along  the  way  —  the  enemies. 
To  be  tolerated,  manipulated,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  always  managed.  And  yet  for 
all  that,  every  president,  and  the  press 
too,  has  understood  the  need  for  a 
working  relationship,  and  mutual 
respect  for  the  office  of  the  pres¬ 
idency,  and  the  roles  that  are  played 
by  each. 

But  let’s  face  it.  Presidents  want 
the  press  to  be  their  press  agents. 

In  reality,  we  are  a  transmission 
belt  to  the  people.  We  are  the  buffers 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  cross-examining 
a  president.  A  good  thing  too,  since 
we  are  the  only  institution  in  our  soci¬ 
ety  that  can  do  so  on  a  regular  basis, 
as  we  have  no  parallel  to  the  British 
Parliament  questioning  a  prime  minis¬ 
ter. 

Presidents  can  use  their  office  as  a 
“bully  pulpit,’’  and  do,  and  should. 
They  can  make  their  speeches,  and 
hold  forth  anywhere;  we  will  cover 
them,  happily.  They  can  reach  60  mil¬ 
lion  viewers  with  an  address  to  the 
nation. 


(This  article  is  excerpted  from  a  speech 
Thomas,  UPI’s  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent,  gave  upon  accepting  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  Foundation  Award.) 


But  sometimes,  and  often,  they 
should  be  questioned  about  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies,  to  be  account¬ 
able,  and  to  open  the  way  for  public 
debate. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  opened  the  door 
of  the  White  House  to  reporters  and 
set  a  pattern. 

FDR  met  with  reporters  in  the  Oval 
office  twice  a  week,  although  he  could 
not  be  quoted  directly  —  even  in 
World  War  II.  There  is  no  question  he 
was  in  command.  And  it  took  a  tough 
reporter  to  challenge  him.  He  had 
been  known  to  tell  a  reporter  to  go  sit 
in  the  comer  with  a  dunce  cap,  and 
during  the  war  he  handed  the  Nazi 
Iron  Cross  to  a  columnist  whose 
views  he  abhorred. 

Among  his  successors,  the  number 
of  news  conferences  has  dropped  off 
drastically,  although  Truman  held 
one  a  week. 

President  Reagan  has  had  32  press 
conferences  in  five  years  —  about  six 
a  year.  That  is  too  seldom. 

In  this  day  and  age,  presidents  hold 
news  conferences  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  right  —  that  is,  things  are 
going  their  way.  They  shun  them 
when  their  troubles  pile  up. 

But  while  many  agree  with  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  portrayal  of  the  pres¬ 
idency  as  “the  splendid  misery’’  and 
“the  loneliest  job  in  the  world,’’  still 
they  cannot  afford  to  sequester  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  remain  in  protective 
isolation  for  long.  It  breeds  too  much 
suspicion. 

A  President  has  to  be  fairly  visible, 
and  fairly  accessible.  Still,  access  in 
the  Reagan  White  House  is  severely 
limited.  And  Reagan’s  press  aides  say 
we  can  cover  an  event  if  we  can 
“guarantee”  it  will  get  on  the  nightly 
news. 

An  insight  into  the  way  present 
administration  thinks  a  war  should  be 
covered  is  perhaps  Grenada.  When 
reporters  approached  the  White 
House  with  questions  about  a  possi¬ 
ble  invasion  of  the  Caribbean  island, 
they  were  told  “preposterous.” 

The  rest  is  history  —  the  blackout 
on  the  news.  But  this  administration 
is  not  the  only  one  to  question  report¬ 
ers’  motives  with  the  mixing  of 
patriotism  and  the  right  to  know. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
justified  the  blackout,  saying  there 
was  no  parallel  with  World  War  II, 
which  reporters  were  allowed  to 
cover  since  they  were  patriotic  and 
knew  “which  side”  to  be  on. 


During  the  early  stages  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  frustrated  and  fatigued 
from  LBJ’s  telephone  calls  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  defiantly 
asked  reporters:  “Which  side  are  you 
on?” 

For  those  in  power,  it  often  eventu¬ 
ally  gets  down  to  a  feeling  that  they 
are  the  only  keeper  of  the  flame,  and 
that  information  is  their  private  pre¬ 
serve,  to  be  dispensed  on  their  own 
terms. 

For  that  reason,  presidents,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  become  apoplectic  over 


But  let’s  face  it. 
Presidents  want  the  press 
to  be  their  press  agents. 


leaks.  They  become  destructively 
secretive  and  initiate  a  search  for  the 
culprits-these  days  with  lie  detectors. 
But  many  leaks  also  have  an  official 
stamp.  And  that  goes  for  those 
unnamed  sources  too. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan 
administration  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  that  the  president  had  a 
plan  to  spend  $1  trillion  over  a  period 
of  five  years  in  a  military  buildup. 
There  was  hell  to  pay  at  the  Pentagon 
and  all  the  indignity  of  lie  detectors  to 
search  out  the  leaker  ensued. 

The  administration  has  indeed  now 
spent  $1.2  trillion  in  the  past  five 
years  on  a  superpower  arsenal.  But 
the  people  were  not  supposed  to 
know  in  advance.  Secrecy  is  often  an 
unwarranted  protective  shield  in  gov- 
(Continued  on  page  140) 


DON’T  MISS  THE  NEWS 
DOWNUNDER! 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

—  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 


To:  M  Horn.  432  Elboboth  Stroot, 

Sorry  WHt,  HSW  2010,  AustroHo. 

I  PttMt  Md  mt  AO  NEWS  lor  OM  yoot 
Y  OO I  —  2S  totnoo.  I  iMloto  my  baokdiin 
I  wOS  la  Amtrilliii  catroRcy  lor  Aim.  S1S4. 

Norm _ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19,  1986 


LIBERTY 
ENLIGHTENS 
THE  WORLD 

When  the  people  of  France 
honored  America  with  the 
majestic  figure  of  “Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World” 
a  hundred  years  ago, 
they  sought  to  create  a 
universal  symbol  of  liberty 
and  hope  that  would  inspire 
generation  after  generation. 

And  so  they  did. 


Scripps  League  Newspapers 

Eagle  Hill-HCR1,  Box  38,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 


San  Mateo,  California,  400  S.  El  Camino  Real,  94401 
Washington,  D.C.,  1174  National  Press  Bldg.,  20045 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1236  Coast  Village  Circle,  93108 


Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(Lev.  25:10) 


CAN  THE  TRUTH  HURT? 


Journalists  ought  to  be  fearless  in 
tackling  controversial  stories,  but  the  po¬ 
tential  for  million-doUar  libel  suits  can’t  be 
taken  lightly.  Kno\vledge  of  libel  and  how  to 
avoid  it  are  the  first  and  best  defenses. 

“Good  reporters  focus  on  ‘getting 
it  right,’  not  their  margin  for  error,’  ’  says 
Scripps  Howard’s  libel  lawyer,  Bruce 
Sanford.  At  Scripps  Howard,  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  aggressive  reporting  and  the 
ability  to  do  it  with  confidence.  That’s  why 
we  asked  Sanford  to  update  Synopsis  of 
the  Law  of  Libel  and  the  High  t  of  hi  vacy  for 


our  newsrooms.  Then,  as  a  service  to  the 
profession,  we  offered  it  at  cost  to  other 
newspapers. 

Sanford’s  booklet  has  sold  more  than 
50,000  copies  since  it  was  first  published  in 
1977  and  serves  as  an  indispensable  guide 
for  many  American  newsrooms. 

A  commitment  to  accu¬ 
rate  and  aggressive  reporting 
means  providing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  tools  to  do  the  job. 

“  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


7b  order  Synopsis  of  the  Law  of  Libel,  send  a  check  or  money  order  to  Box 984,  Cincinnati,  OH 45201. 

Cost  for  1-9  copies  is  $1.95  (plus  70  cents  postage  and  handling)  for  each  copy.  Orders  for  10-99  copies  are  $1. 50  each  (plus  a  single  $2  postage  and  handling  charge). 
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